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NOTE. 

Whatevei credit may be due to thf bits of poeVi~y in 
ifiese volvmes, it is not dtie to tJce writer of iff rest. 
Slie has them only iy gifl — !w>( the gift of nature. 
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QUEECHY. 



CHAPTER I, 



" pOME, dear grandpa '. — the old mare and the w^oa ace 

\j at the gate— all ready." 

"Well, dear!" — responded a cheerful hearty voice, "they 
must wait a bit; I haven't got my hat yet," 

" I'll get that." 

And the little speaker, a girl of some ten or cloven years 
old, dashed past the old geatlemau and running along the 
narrow passage which led ■tb his room soon returned with 
the hat in her hand. 

"Yes, dear, — but tliat ain't all. I must put on my great- 
coat — and I must look and see if I can find any money — " 

" O yes — for the post-oifice. It's a beautiful day, 
grandpa. Cynthy ! — won't you come and help grandpa on 
with his great-coat? — And I'll go out and keep watch of 
tJie old mare till you're ready." 

A needless caution. For the old mare, though spirited 
enough for her years, had seen some fourteen or fifteen of 
them and was in no sort of danger of running away. She 
stood in what was called the bncic meadow, just without 
the little paling fence that enclosed a small courtyard round 
the house. Around this courtyard rich pasture-fields lay 
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ott every side, tlie high road cuttiug through them not 
more than & hundred or two feet from the house. 

The little girl planted herself on the outside of the paling 
toid setting her back to it eyed the old mare with great 
contentment ; tor besides other grounds for security as to 
her quiet behaviour, one of the men employed about the 
farm, who had harnessed the equipage, was at the moment 
busied in putting some clean straw in the bottom of the 
Tehicle, 

" Watltins," said the child presently to this person, " hero 
is a strap that is just ready to come unbuckled." 

"What do you know about straps and buckles?" said 
the man rather grumly. But he came round however to 
see what she meant, and while he drew the one and fiisl- 
ened the other took special good care not to let Fleda 
know that her watchiul eyes had probably saved the whole 
riding party from ruin ; as the loosing of the strap would 
of necessity have brought on a tiifd of the old mare's 
nerves which not all her philosophy could have been ex- 
pected to meet. Fleda was satisfied to see the buckle 
made fast, and that Watkins, roused by her hint or by tie 
cause of it, afterwards took a somewhat careful look over 
the whole establishment. In high glee then she climbed to 
her seat in the little wagon, and her grandfather coming 
out coated and hatted with some difficulty mounted to his 
place beside her. 

" I think Watkins might have taken the trouble to wash 
the wagon, without hurting himself" said Fleda ; " it is all 
speckled with mud since last time." 

"Ha'n't he washed it!" siud the old gentleman in a tone 
of displeasure. " Watkins !" — 

" Weil."— 

"Why didn't you wash the wagon as I told you?" 

" 1 did." 

"It's all over slosh." 

" That's Mr. Didenhover's work — he had it out day 'fore 
yesterday ; and if you want it cleaned, Mr. Ringgan, you 
must speak to him about it. Mr. Didenhover may iile hia 
own doings ; it's more than I'm a going to." 

The old gentleman made no answer, except to aoqnaint 
tlie mare with the fact of his being in readiness to set out. 
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A sliade of annoyance aiid displeasure for a moment was 
upon his face ; but the gate opening from the meadow upon 
the high road had hardly swung back upon ita hinges after 
letting them out when he recovered the calm sweetness of 
demeanouc that was habitual with him, and seemed as well 
as his little granddaughter to have given care the go-by 
for the time. I'leda had before this found out another 
fault in the harness, or rather in Mr, Didenhover, which 
lilts a wise little chOd she kept to herself. A broken place 
which her grandfether had ordered to be properly mended 
was stili tied up with the piece of rope which had offended 
her eyes the last time they hajil driven out. But she said 
nob a word of it, because " it would only worry grandpa for 
nothing;" and forgetting it almost immediately she moved 
on with him in a state of joyous happiness that no mud- 
stained wagon nor untidy rope-bound haj'ness could atir 
for an instant. Her spirit was like a clear still-running 
sti-eam which quietly aiid surely deposits every defiling 
and obscuring admixture it may receive from its contact 
with the grosser elements around ; the stream might for a 
moment m clouded ; but a little while, and it would nin 
as cleai' as ever. Neither Fleda nor her gi'andfather cared 
a jot for the want of elegancies which one despised, and the 
other if she had ever known had well nigh forgotten. 
What mattered it to her that the little old green wagon 
was rusty and worn, or that years and service had robbed 
the old mare of all the jauntiness she had ever possessed, 
so long as the sun shone and the birds sang ? And Mr. 
Einggan, in any imaginary comparison, might be pardoned 
for thinking that he was the proud man, and that his poor 
little equipage carried such a treasure as many a coach and 
four went without. 

" Where are we going first, grandpa ? to the post office ?" 

"Just there!" 

" How pleasant it is to go there always, isn't it, grand- 
pa "i You have the papej- to get, and I — I don't very often 
get a letter, but I have always the hope of getting one; aud 
that's something. Maybe rli have one to-day, grandpa?" 

" We'll see. It's time those cousins of yours wrote to 
you." 

" O they don't write to me— it'ii only Aunt l.iicy ; I never 
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had a letter fjom a single one of them, except once from 
little Hugh, — don't you remember, grandpa? I should 
think he must be a very nice little hoy, ahoulcln't you?" 

" Little boy ? why I guess he is about "Vi big as you ate, 
Fleda — he is eleven yeare old, ain't he ?' 

"T^, hut I am past eleven, you know giandjia, «iil I 
am a little girl." 

This i-easoning being unanswerable Mi Ringgan only 
bads the old mare trot on. 

It was a pleasant day in autumn. Bleda thought it pir- 
ticulai-!y pleasant for riding, for the sun was veile^l with 
thin hazy clouds. The air was mild \a\ stil!, and the 
woods, like brave men, putting the best &ce upon falhng 
fortunes. Some trees were already dropping their leaves; 
the greater part standing in all the varied splendour which 
the late frosts had given them. The road, an excellent 
one, sloped, gently up and down across a wide arable eoun- 
tiy, in a state of high cultivation and now shewing all the 
riob variety of autumn. The reddish buckwheat patches, 
and fine wood-tints of the fields where other grain had 
been ; the bright green of young rye or winter wheat, then 
soberer-coloured pasture or meadow lands, and ever and 
anon a tuft of gay woods crowning a rismg ground, or a 
knot of the everlasting pines looking sedately and stead- 
fiistly upon the fleeting glories of the world around them ; 
these were mingled and interchanged and succeeded each 
other m ever-varying fresh combinations. With its high 
picturesque beauty the whole scene had a look of thrift and 
plenty and promise which made it eminently cheerful. So 
Mr. Hinggan and his little gi-anddaughter both felt it to be, 
Por some distance the grounds oa either hand the road 
were part of the old gentleman's farm ; and many a remark 
was exchanged between him and Fleda as to the excellence 
or hopefulness of this or that crop or piece of soil ; Fleda 
entering into all his enthusiasm, and reasoning of elover 
leys and cockle and the proper harvesting of Indian corn 
and other like mattere, with no lack of interest or intelli- 
gence. 

"O grandpa," she exclaimed suddenly, "won't you stop 
a minute and let me get out. I want to get some of that 
beautiful bittersweet." 
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"What do you want that for?" said he. "You can't 
get out very well." 

" O yes I can — please, grandpa ! 1 want some of it very 
much — just one minute !" 

He stopped, and Fleda got out and went to the roadside, 
■where a bittersweet vine had climbed into a young pine 
tree and hung it as it were with red coral. But her one 
minute was at least four before she had succeeded io break- 
ing off as much as she couid carry of the splendid creeper; 
for not until then could Fleda persuade herself to Seave it. 
She came back and worked her way up into the wagon 
with one hand full as it could hold of her brilliant trophies. 

"Now what good'll that do you?" inquired Mr. Ring- 
gan good-humouredly, as he lent Fleda what help he could 
to her seat. 

"Why grandpa, I want it to put with cedar and pine in 
a jar at home — ^it will keep for ever so long, aad look 
li^utiful. Isn't that handsome? — only it was a pity to 
Ijreak it." 

" Why yes, it's handsome enough," said Mr. Einggan, 
" but you've got something just by the front door there at 
home that would do just as well — what do you call it ? — 
tiiat flaming thing there f 

" What, my burning bush 1 O grandpa ! 1 wouldn't cut 
that for any thing in the world ! It's the only pretty thing 
about the house ; and besides," said Fleda, looking up witii 
a softened mien, " you said that it was planted by mv mo- 
ther, O gi-andpa ! I wouldn't cut that for any thing." 

Mr. Ringgan laughed a pleased laugh. " Well, dear !" 
said he, "it shall grow till it's aa big as the house, if it 
will." 

"It won't do tliat," said Fleda. "But I am very glad I 
have got this bittersweet — this is just what I wanted. 
Now if I can only find some holly—" 

" We'll come across some, I guess, by and by," said Mr. 
Ringgan; and FJeda settled herself agmn to enjoy the 
trees, the fields, the roads, aiid all the small handiwork of 
nature, for which her eyes had a curious intelligence. But 
this was not fated to be a ride of unbroker pleasure. 

" Why what are those bars down for ?" sno said as they 
came up with a field of wintei' giain. " Someb,^dy's been 
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ill here with a wagon. O grandpa ! Mr. Dideiihovei' has 
let the Shakers have my butternuts ! — the butternuts that 
you told him they mustn't have," 

The old gentleman drew up his horae. "So he has!" 
said he. 

Their eyes were upon the far end of the deep lot, where 
at the edge of one of the pieces of woodland spoken of, a 
picturesque group of men and boys in frocks and broad- 
brimmed white hats were busied infilling their wagon uader 
a clump of the now thin and yellow leaved butternut trees. 

" The scoundrel !" said Mr. Einggan under his breath. 

"Would it be any use, grandpa, for me to jump down 
and run and tell them you don t want them to take the 
butternuts 'i — I shall have so few," 

"No, dear, no," said her grandfather, "they have got 
'em about all by this time; the mischief's done, Diden- 
hover mejuit to let 'em have 'em unknown to me, and 
pocket the pay himself. Get up !" 

Fleda drew a long breath, and gave a hard look at the 
distant wagon where her butternuts were going in by hand- 
fuls. She said no more. 

It WM but a few fields further on that the old gentleman 
came to a sudden stop again. 

" Ain't there some of my sheep over yonder there, Fleda, 
-—along with Squire Thornton's ?" 

"I don't know, grandpa," said Eleda, — "I can't see — 
yes, I do see— -yes, they are, grandpa; I isee the mark." 

" I thought so !" said Mr. Einggan bitterly ; " I told 
Didenbover, only three days ago, that if he didn't make up 
liiat fence the ^eep would be out, or Squire Thornton's 
would be in ; — only three days ago !— Ah well !" said he, 
shaking the reins to make the mare move on again, — " it's 
all of a piece. — Every thing goes — I can't help it." 

"Why do you keep him, grandpa, if he don't behave 
right ■?" Fleda ventured to ask gently. 

" 'Cause I can't get rid of him, dear," Mr. Einggan 
answered rathei' shortly. 

And till they got to the post-office he seemed in a dis- 
agreeable kind of muse, which Fleda did not choose to 
break in upor. So the mile and a half was driven In sober 
eilence. 
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" Shall I get out and go in, grandpa?" said Fleda when 
he drew up before the house, 

"No, deaiy," aaid he in his usual kind tone; "you sit 
still. Holloa there ! — Giood-day, Mr. Sampion — have you 
got any thing foi" laef 

The man disappeared and came out ^ain. 
" Thei-e's your paper, grandpa," said Jleda. 
"Ay, and something else," H^d Mr, Ringgan: "I declare! 
— ' MiM Fleda Binggan — care of E. Ringgau, Esq,' — There, 
dear, there it is." 

" Paris !" esolaiiued Fleda, as she clasped the letter and 
both her hands together. Tlie butterauts and Mr, Diden- 
hover were forgotten at last. The letter could not he read 
in the jolting of the wagon, but, as Fleda said, it was all 
the pleasauter, for she had the expectation of it tlie whoie 
way honie. c 

" Where are we going now, grandpa f 
"To Queeehy Euu." 

" That will give ns a ciee long ride, I am very glad. 
This has been a good day. With my letter and my bitter- 
sweet I have got enough, haven't I, grandpa?" 

Queeehy Run was a little village, a very little village, 
about half a mile from Mr, Einggan's house. It boaeted 
however a decent brick church of some size, a eohool-house, 
a lawyer's office, a grocery store, a dozen or two of dwell- 
ing-houses, and a post-office ; though for some reason ov 
other Mr. Ringgau always chose to have his lettera come 
through tlie Sattlersville post-office, a mile and a half fur- 
ther off. At the door of the lawyer's office Mir. Ringgan 
again stopped, and again shouted " Holloa !" — 
"Good-day, sir. Is Mr. Jolly within?" 
"He is, sir." 

" Will you ask him to be so good as to step here a mo- 
ment? I cannot very well get out," 

Mr. Jolly was a comfortable-looking little man, smooth 
and sleek, pleasant and plausible, reasonable honest too, 
as the world goes; a nice man to have to do with, the 
world went so easy with his affitirs that you were sure 
he wouid make no unnecessary rubs in j'our owu. He 
came now fresh and brisk to the side of the wagon, with 
that uncommon hilarity which people sometimes assume 
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when tkey have a disagreeable matter on hand that must 
be spokeQ of. 

" Grood-movning, sir ! Fine day, Mr. Jolly." 

"Beautifiil day, dr ! Splendid season! How do you 
do, Mr. Ringgan^" 
- *■ Why, sir, I never was better in my life, bamng this 
lameness, that disables me very much. I c^i't go al)Ont 
and see to things any more as I used to. However — we 
must espeot evUs at my time of life. I don't complain. I 
have a great deal to be thankful for." 

" Yes, air, — we have a great deal to be thankful for," said 
Mr, Jolly rather abstractedly, and patting the old mare 
with kind attention. 

" Have you seen that fellow McGowao T said Mr. Ring- 
gaji abruptly, and in a lower tone. 

" I have seen bim," said Mr. Jolly, commg back from 
the old mare to business. 

" He's a hard customer I guess, aint he 1" 

" He's as ugly a eui' as ever was whelped !" 

" What does he say ?" 

" Says he must have it." 

" Did you tell him what I told you ?" 

"I told him, sir, that you had not got the returns from 
your farm that you expected this year, owing to one thing 
and 'nother ; and that you couldn't make up the cash for 
him all at once ; and that he would have to wait a spell, 
but that he'd be sure to get it in the long run. Nobody, 
ever suffered by Mr, Einggan yet, as I told him." 

"Well?" 

" Well, sir, — he was altogether refraetible— -he's as pig- 
headed a fellow as I ever see." 

"What did he say?" 

" He gave me names, and swore he wouldn't wait a day 
longer — said he'd waited ali'eady six months," 

" He baa so, I oonldn't meet the last payment. There's 
a year's rent due now. I can't help it. There needn't 
have been an hour, — if I eould go about and attend to 
things myself. — 1 have been altogether disappointed in 
that Didenhover." 

" I expect you have." 
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" Wlat do you suppose lie '11 do, Mr. Jolly 'i — McGowan, 
I meau," 

"I expect he'll do what the law'l! let him, Mr. Ringgan; 
I don't know what'Il hinder him." 

" It's a worae tura than I thought my infimiities would 
ever play me," said the old gentleman after a short pause, 
— " first to lose the property altogether, and then not to be 
permitted to wear out what is left of life in the old place — 
there won't be muoh." 

" So I told him, Mr. Kinggan. I put it to him. Say« 
I, ' Mr. McGowan, it's a orud hard business; there ain't a 
man ia town that wouldn't leave Mr. Einggan tiie shelter 
of his own i-oof as long as he wants any, and think it a 
pleasure, — if the rent was anyhow.' " 

" Well — well !" said the old gentleman, with a mixture 
of dignity and bittemesa, — " it doesn't much matter. My 
head will find a shelter somehow, above ground or under 
it. The Lord will provide. — Whey 1 stand stUl, can't ye ! 
what wis the fool % The creature's seen years .enough to be 
steady," he added with a miserable attempt at his usual 
cheerful laugh. 

Fleda had turned away her head' and tned not to hear 
when the lowered tones of the speakers seemed to say that 
she was one too many in the company. But she could not 
help catchiag a few bits of the conversation, and a few bits 
were generally enough for Fleda's wit to work upon ; she 
had a singular knack at putting loose ends of talk together. 
If more had been wanting, the tones of her grandfather's 
voice would have filled up eveiy gap in the meaning of the 
scattered words that came to her ear. Her heait sank ftst 
as the dialogue went on, and she needed no commentary or 
explajiation to interpret the bitter little laugh with which 
it closed. It was a chill upon all the rosy joys and hopes 
of a most joyM and hopeful little nature. 

The old mare was in motion again, but IFleda no longer 
eared or had the cariosity to ask where they were going. 
The bittersweet lay listlessly in het lap ; her letter, dasped 
to her breast, was not thought of; and tears were quietly 
running one after the other down her cheeks and felling on 
her sleeve ; she dared not lift her haadkerohief nor turn her 
feco towards her grandfather lest they should ciitoh his eye. 
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Hei- graudfatlier ? — could it be possible tJiat he must be 
turned out of his old home in hb old age ? could it be 
possible % Mr. Jolly seemed to think it might be, and her 
grandfather seemed to think it must. Leave the old house ! 
But where would he go % — Son or daughter he had none 
left ; resources he could have none, or this need not happen. 
Work he could not; be dependent upon the charity of any 
kin or friend she knew he would never ; she remembered 
hearing him once say he could better bear to go to the 
almshouse than do any such thing. And then, if they 
went, he would have his pleasant voom no more where the 
sun shone in so cheerfully, and they must leave the dear 
old kitdien where they had been so happy, and the mead- 
ows and lulls would belong to somebody else, and she 
would gather her stores of butternuts and chestnuts under 
the loved old trees never again. But these things wei'e 
notlung, though the image of them made the tears come 
hot and fast, these were nothing in her mind to the knowl- 
edge or the dread of the effect the change would have upon 
Mr. Ringgan. Fieda knew him and Jtnew it would not 
be slight. Whiter his head could not he, more bowed it 
well might, and her own bowed in antioipatiou as her child- 
ish fears and imaginings ran on into the possible future. 
Of MoGowan's tender merdes she had no hope. She had seen 
him once, and being unconsciously even more of a physiog- 
nomist than most children are, that one sight of him was 
enough to verify all Mr. Jolly had said. The remembrance 
of his hard sinister face sealed her fears. Nothing but evil 
could come of having to do with such a man. It was 
however still not so much any foreboding of the future 
that moved Fleda's tears as the sense of her grandfather's 
present pmn, — -the quick answer of her gentle nature to 
every sorrow that touched him. His griefe were doubly 
hers. Both from his openness of character and her pene- 
tration, they could rarely be felt unshared ; and she shared 
them always in more than due measure. 

In beautiful harmony, while the child had forgotten her- 
self in keen sympathy with her grandfather's sorrows, he on 
the other hand had half lost sight of them in caring for 
her. Again, and this time not before any house but in a 
wild piece of woodland, the little wagon came to a stop. 
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" Ain't there some holly berries that 1 aee yonder ?" said 
Mr. Ringgan,—" there, through those white birch stems? 
That's what you were wanting, Fleda, ain't it? Give your 
bittersweet to me while you go get some, — and here, 
take this Jrnife dear, you can't break it. Don't cut your- 
self:" 

Fleda's eyes were too dim to see white birch or holly, 
and she had no longer the least desire to have the latter ; 
but with that infallible tact which assuredly is the gift of 
nature and no other, she answered, in a voice that she forced 
to be clear, " O yes ! thank you, grandpa ;" — and stealthily 
dashing away the tears clambered down from the rickety 
little wagon and plunged with a cheerful step at least 
through ti-ees and underbrush to the olump of holly. But 
if any body had seen Fleda's face ! — while she seemed to be 
busied in cutting aa lai^ a quantity aa possible of the rich 
shining leaves and bright berries. Her grandfather's kind- 
ness and her effort to meet it had wrung her heart ; she 
hardly knew what she was doing, as she cut off sprig after 
sprig and threw them dowii at her feet ; she was crying 
sadly, with even audible sobs. She made a long job of 
her bunch of holly. But when at last it must come to an 
end she choked ba«k her tears, smoothed her face, and came 
back to Mr. Biuggan smiling and springing over the stones 
and shruhs in her way, and exclaiming at the beauty of 
her vegetable stores. If her cheeks were red he thought it 
was the flush of pleaisui'o and exercise, and she did not let 
him get a good look at her eyes. 

" Why you've got enough to dress up the front room 
chimney," said he, "That'll be the beat thing you cam do 
with 'em, won't it?" 

" The front room chimney ! No, indeed I won't, grandpa. 
i don't want 'em where nobody can see them, and you know 
we are never in there now it is eold weather." 

" Well, dear ! anyhow you like to have it. But you 
ha'n't a jar in the house big enough for them, have you ?" 

" O I'll manage — I've got an old broken pitcher without 
a handle, grandpa, that'll do very well." 

"A hroken pitcher ! that isn't a very elegant vase," said 
he. 

" O you wouldn't know it Is a piU;hoi' >yhcn 1 have ij.fed 
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it. I'ii cover up all the broken part with green, you know. 
Are we going home now, grandpa?" 

" No, I want to stop a minute at unde Joshua's." 

Uncle Joshua was a brother-in-law of Mr. Ringgan, ft 
substantial fermer and vei-y well to do in the world. He 
was found not in the house but abroad in the field with his 
men, loading an enormous basket-wagon with com-stallcs. 
At Mr. Einggan's shout he got over the fence and came to 
the wagon-side. His fece shewed sense and shrewdness, 
but noSiing of the opeu nobility of mien which nature had 
staniped upon that of Ms brother. 

" Pine morning, eh f ssaA he. " I'm getting in my corn- 
stalks," 

" So I see," said Mr. Ringgan. " How do you find the 
new way of curing them answer?" 

"T'ine as ever you see. Sweet as a nut. The cattle are 
mad after them. How are you going to be off for fodder 
this winter ?" 

" It's more than I can tell you," said Mr, Kinggan. 
"There ought to be more than plenty, but Didenhover 
contrives to bring eveiy thing out at the wrong end. 1 
wish I was rid of him." 

" He'll never get a berth with wte, I can tell you," said 
nnde Joshua laughing. 

" Brother," said Mr.'Singgan, lowering his tone again, 
" have you any loose cash you could let me have for six 
months or so ?" 

Unde Joshua took a meditative look down the road, 
turned a quid of tobacco in his cheek, and finally brought 
his eyes again to Mr. Ringgan and answered. 

" Well, I don't see as I oan," said he. " You see, Josh 
is just a going to set up for himself at Kenton, and he'll 
want some help of me ; and I expect that'll be about as 
much as I can manage to lay my hands on." 

" Do you know who has any that he would be likely to 
lendt" said Mr. Einggan. 

" No, I don't. Money is rather scarce. For your rent, 
ehr 

"Yes, for my rent! The farm brings me in nothhig but 
my living. That Didenhover is ruining me, lii'other Joshua." 

" He's featherbg his own nest, 1 reckon." 
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" You may sweat' to that. There wa'n't as many bush- 
els of grain, by one fourth, when they were threslied out 
last year, as I had ealeulated there would be in the field. 
I don't know what on earth he could have done with it. I 
I suppose it'll be the same thing over this year." 

" Maybe he has served you as Deaoon "oavia was served 
by one of his help last season—the rascal bored holes in . 
the granary floor and let out the corn so, and Ti'avis couldn't 
contrive how his grain went till the floor was empty next 
spring, and then he see how it was." 

" Ha ! — did he catch the fellow V 

" Not he — he had made traolta before that. A word ia 
your ear — I wouldn't let Didenhover see much of his salary 
till yon know how he will come out at the end." 

" He haa got it already !" said Mr. Ringgan, with a ner- 
vous twitch at the old mare's head ; " he wheedled me out 
of several little sums on one pretence and another, — he had 
a brother in New York that he wanted to send some to, 
and goods that he wanted to get out of pawn, and so on, — 
and I let him have it I and then there was one of those 
fatting steel's that he proposed to me to let him have on 
account, and 1 thought it was as good a way of paying him 
as any ; and that made up pi'etty near the half of what was 
due to him.'' 

" I warrant you his'n was the fattest of the whole lot. 
Well, keep a tight hold of the other half, brother Elzevir, 
that's my advice to you," 

"The other half he was to make upon shares," 

" Whew ! — well — I wish you well rid of him ; and don't 
make audi another bargain again. Good-day to ye !" 

It was with a keen pang that little Fleda saw the down- 
hearted look of her grandfather as ^ain he gave the old 
mare notice to move on. A few minutes passed in deep 
thought on both sides. 

"Grandpa," said Fleda, "wouldn't Mr. Jolly perhaps 
know of somebody that might have some money to lend f 

"I declare!" said the old gentleman after a moment, 
"that's not a bad thought. I wonder 1 didn't have it 
myself." 

They turned ahout, and without any more words measured 
back their way to Quecchy Eun. Mr. Jolly came out 
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agalu, Visk and alert as over; but after seeming to I'ack 
his brains in search of any actual or possible money-lender 
■w»s obliged to confess that it was in vain ; he could not 
think of one. 

"But I'll tell you what, Mr. Rmggan," he concluded, 
" 111 turn it over in my mind to-night and see if 1 can think 
of any thing that'll do, andif leaa I'll let you know. If we 
hadn't such a nether millstone to deal with, it would te 
easy enough to work it somehow." 

So they set forth homewards again. 

"Cheer up, dear!" said the old gentleman heartily, lay- 
ing one hand on his' little gi-anddaughter's lap, — " it will be 
arranged somehow. Don't you won-y your little head 
with business. Grod will take care of us. 

" Yes, grandpa !" said the little girl, looking up with an 
instant sense of relief at these words ; and then looking 
down again immediatuly to burst into tuara. 
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coii seeu but a bright lily grow, 
re TDde bands hsve iDuch'd 11 7 
n mm-kM but the Call o' the ana 



WHEEE a ray of light can enter the future, a child's 
hope can find a way — a way that nothing less airy and 
spiritual can travel. By the time they reached their own 
door Fleda's spirits were at par agaiu. 

" I am very glad we have got home, aren't you, grand- 
pa?" she s^d as ahe jumped down ; " I'm so hungry. I 
guesa we are both of us ready for supper, don't you thiiik so?" 

She hurried up stairs to talis off her wrappings and then 
came down to the kitchen, where standing on the bi-oad 
hearth and warming hei'self at the blase, with all the old 
associationa of comfort settling upon her heait, it occurred 
to her that foundations so established coiiM not be shaken. 
The hlazing fire seemed to welcome her home and bid her 
dismiss fear; the kettle singing on its accustomed hook 
looked as if quietly ridiculiag the idea that they could be 
parted company ; her grandfather "was in his cushioned 
chair at the comer of the hearth, reading the newspaper, as 
she had seen him a thousand times ; just in the same posi- 
tion, with that collecte-d air of gi-ave enjoyment, one leg 
crossed over the othei', settled back in his diair but up- 
right, and scannina the columns with an intent but most 
UH-careftil face. A iace it was that always had a rare union 
of fineness and placidness. The table stood spread in the 
usual place, warmth and comfort filled every comer of the 
room, and Fleda began to feel as if she had been in an un- 
comfortable dream, which was very absurd, but from which 
she was very glad she had awoke. 
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" Wliat have you got ia this pitcher, Cynthy f said she, 
"Muffins! — O let me bake diem, will youl I'll bake 
them." 

" Now Plidda," said Cynthy, "just you he quiet. There 
ain't no pla«e where you can bake 'em, I'm just going to 
dap 'em in the reflector — that's the shortest way I ean take 
to do 'em. You keep yourself out o' muss." 

"Tiey won't be muffins if you bake 'em in the reflector, 
Cynthy; they aren't half so good. Ah, clo let me ! I won't 
maie a bit of luuss." 

" Where'il you do 'em?" 

" In grandpa's room — if you'll just deau off the top of the 
stove for me — now do, Cynthy ! I'll do 'em beautifully, 
and you won't have a bit of trouble. — Come !" 

" It'll make sai awful smoke, Fiidda ; you'll fill your 
grandpa's i-oom with the smoke, and he won't like that, I 
guess." 

" O he won't micd it," said Fleda. " Will you, grandpa T 

"What, deal?" — said Mr. Ringgan, looking up at her 
from his paper with a i-elaxing feoe whidi indeed promised 
to take nothing amiss that she might do. 

" Will you mind if I fill your room with smoke ?" 

" No, dear !" said he, the strong heartiness of his acquies- 
cence almost reaching a laugh, — " No, dear !— -fill it with 
anything you like !" 

There was nothing more to be said ; and while Fleda in 
triumph put on an apron and made her preparations, Cyn- 
thy on her part, and with a very good grace, went to get 
ready the stove ; which being a wood stove, made of sheet 
iron, with a smooth even top, aflbrded in Fleda's opinion 
the very best possible field for muffins to come to their 
perfection. Now Fleda cared little in comparison for the 
eating part of the business ; her delight was by the help of 
her own skill and the stove-top to bring the muffins to this 
state of perfection ; her greatest pleasure in them was over 
when they were baked. 

A little while had passed, Mr. Ringgan was still busy 
with his newspaper, Miss Cynthia Gall going in and out on 
various errands, Fleda shut up in the distant room with the 
muffins and the smoke ; when there came a knock at the 
dooi', and Mr. Ringgan's " Come in !" — was followed by-the 
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entrance of two strangers, young, well-dressed, and comely. 
They wore the usual badges of seekers after game, but 
their guns were lefb outside. 

The old gentleman's look of grawe expectancy told hia 
want of enlightening. 

"I fear you. do not remember me, Mr. Ringgan," said 
the forenaoat of the two coming up to him, — " my name is 
Rossitur — Charlton Rossitizr — a cousin of your little grand- 
daughter. I have only"— 

"0 1 know you now!" said Mr. Einggan, rising and 
grasping his hand heartily, — " you are very welcome, sir. 
How do you do i I recollect you perfectly, but you took 
me by surprise. — How do you do, sir^ Sit down — sit 
down." 

And the old gentleman had extended Ids frank welcome 
to the second of his visitors almost before the first had 
time to utter, 

" My friend Mr. Oarleton." 

"I couldn't im^iae what was coming upon me," said 
Mr. Einggan cheerfully, "for you weren't anywhere very 
near my thoughts ; and I don't often see much of the gay 
world that is passing by me. You have grown since I saw 
you last, Mr. Rossitur, You are studying at West Point, 
I believe." 

" No sir ; I was studying there, but I had the pleasure 
of bringing that to an end last June." 

"Ah! — -Well, what are you now? not a cadet any lon- 
ger, 1 suppose." 

" No sii' — we hatch out of that shell lieutenants." 

" Hum. — And do you intend to remain in the army f 

" Certainly sir, that is my purpose and hope." 

" Your mother would not like that, I should judge. I do 
not understand how she ever made up her mind to let you 
become that thing which hatches out into a lieutenant. 
Gentle creatures she and her sister both were. — How was it 
Mr, Rossitur? were you & wild young gentleman that 
wanted training ?" 

" I have had it sir, whether I wanted it or no." 

" Hum ! — How is he, Mr, Carleton 1 — sober enough to 
command men ?" 

" I have not seen him tried, sir," said this gentleman ami- 
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ling ; " but from the inconaistency of the orders ho issues to 
his dogs I doubt it exceedingly. 

"Why Carleton would have no orders issued to them at 
all, I believe," said young Rossitar; "he has been saying 
'hush' to me all day," 

The old gentleman laughed in a way that indicated intel- 
ligence with one of the speakers, — which, appeared not. 

"So you've been following tjie dogs to-day," said he. 
"Been successful^" 

" Not a bit of it," said Eossitur, " Whether we got on 
the wrong grounds, or didn't get on the right ones, or the 
dogs didn't mind their business, or there was nothing to 
fire at, I don't know ; but we lost our patience and got noth- 
ing in exchange." 

" Speak for yourself^" said the other. " I assure you I was 
sensible of no ground of impatience while going over such a 
superb country as this." 

" It is a fine country," said Mr. Ringgan, — " all this tract ; 
and I ought to know it, for I have hunted every mile of it 
for many a mile around. There used to be more game than 
partridges in these hills when I was a young man;— hears 
ajid wolves, and deer, and now and then a panther, to say 
nothing of rattlesnakes." 

"That last-mentioned is an ii-regular sort of game, is ii 
not^" said Mr. Carleton smiling. 

" Well, game is what you choose to make it," said the old 
gentleman. " I have seen worse days' sport than I saw once 
when we were out after rattlesnakes and nothing else. 
There was a eave sir, down under a mountain a few miles 
to the south of this, right at the foot of a bluff some four or 
five hundred feet sheer down, — it was known to be a i-esort 
3f those creatures; aud a party of us went out, — it's many 
years ago now, — to see if we conldn't destroy the nest — 
exterminate the whole horde. We had one dog with us, — 
a little dog, a kind of spaniel ; a little white and yellow fel- 
low, — and he did the work 1 Well, sir,^ — how majiy of those 
vermin do you guess that little creature made a finish of that 
day? — of large and small, sir, there were two hundred and 
twelve." 

" He must have been a gallant little fellow," 

" You never saw a creature, sir, take to a sport better ; 
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he just dashed in among them, from oae to another,— he 
would catoli a snake by the neck and give it a shake, and 
throw it down and rush at another ; — poor fellow, it was hia 
last day's sport, — he died almost as soon as it was over ; he 
must have received a great many bites. The place is known 
as the rattlesnakes' den to this day, though there are none 
there now, I believe." 

"My little cousin is well, I hope," said Mr. Eossitur. 

"She? yea, bless her ! she fa always well. Where is she? 
i'airy, where are you ? — Cynthy, just call Elfleda here." 

"She's just in the thick of the muffins, Mr, Ringgan." 

" Let the muffins bura ! Call her." 

Miss Cynthia accordingly opened a little way the door 
of the passage, from which a blue stifling smoke immedi- 
ately made its way into the room, and called out to Fleda, 
whose little voice was heard faintly responding from the 
distance. 

" It's a wonder she can hear through all that smoke," re- 
marked Cynthia, 

" She," said Mr, Ringgan laughing, — " she's playing cook 
or housekeeper in yonder, getting something ready for tea. 
She's a busy little spirit, if ever there was one. Ah ! there 
she is. Come here, Keda — here's your cousin Eossitur 
from West Point — and Mr, Carleton." 

Pleda made her appearance flushed with the heat of the 
stove and the excitement of turning the muffins, and the 
little iron spatula she used for that puipose still in her hand ; 
and a fresh and larger puff of the unsavoury blue smoke ac- 
companied her enti-ance. She came forward however grave- 
ly and without the slightest embarrassment to receive her 
cousin's somewhat unceremonious " How do, Fleda?" — and 
keeping the spatula still in one hand shook hands with him 
with the other. But at the very different manner in which 
Mr, Carleton rose and greeted her, the flush on Fleda's cheek 
deepened, and she cast down her eyes and stepped bacit to 
her grandfather's side with the demureness of a young lady 
just undergoing the ceremony of presentation. 

"You come upon us out of a c!' nd, JTIeda," said her 
cousin. " Is that the way you have acquired a right to the 
name of Fairy ?" 

" I am sure, no," said Mr. Carleton. 
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Fle(3a did not lift up her eyes, but her mounting colour 
shewed that she understood both speeches. 

" Because if you are in general sueli a misty personage," 
Mr. Kossitur went on half laughing, "I would humbly 
recommend a choice of incense," 

"01 forgot to open the windows !" exclaimed Fleda in- 
genuously. " Cytithy, won't you please go and do it % And 
take this with you," said she, holding out the spatula. 

" She is as good a fairy as / want to see," said her grand- 
father, passing his arm fondly roand her, " She carries a 
my of sunshine in her right hand ; and that's as magic- woi-k- 
ing a wand as any fairy ever wielded, — bey, Mr. Carleton?" 

Mr, Carieton bowed. But whether the sunshine of affec 
tion in Fleda's glance and smile at her grandfather made 
him. feel that she was above a compliment, or whether it put 
the words out of his head, certain it is that he uttered none. 

" So you've had bad success Co-day," continued Mr. Ring- 
gan. "Where have you beeni and what after? par- 
tridges ?" 

" No sir," said Mr. Carieton, " ray friend Rossitur promis- 
ed me a rare bag of woodcock, which I understwid to be the 
best of American feathered game ; and in pursuance of his 
promise led me over a large extent of meadow and swamp 
land this morning, with which in the course of several hours I 
became extremely femOiar, without flushing a single bird." 

"Meadow and swamp land?" said the old gentleman. 
" Whereabouts V 

" A mile or more beyond the little village over here where 
we left our horses," s^d Rossitur. " We beat the ground 
well, but there were no signs of them even." 

" We had not the right kind of dog," said Mr, Carieton. 

" We had the kind that is always used here," said Rossi- 
tur ; " nobody knows anything about a Cocker in America," 

" Ah, it was too wet,' said Mr, Ringfan, "I could have 
told you that. There has been too much rain. You wouldn't 
find a woodcock in that swamp after such a day as we had 
a few days ago. But speaking of game, Mr. Rossitur, 1 don't 
know anythuig in America equal to the grouse. It is far he- 
fore woodcock. I emember, many years back, going a 
grouse shooting, I ana « ^riend, down in Pennsylvania, — we 
went two or three days running, and the birds we got were 
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worth a whole season of woodcoclc. — But gentlemen, if you 
are not discouraged with your day's experience and want to 
try ^ain, I'll put you in a way to get as many woodcock 
as will satisfy you — if you'll come here to-mori'ow morning 
I'll go out with you far enough to shew you the way to the 
best ground I know for shooting that game in all this coun- 
try ; you'll have a good chance for partridges too in the 
couree of the day ; and that ain't bad eating, when you can't 
get better — is it, Fairy?" he said, with a sudden smiling 
appeal to the little girl at his side. Her answer again was 
oaly an intelligent glance. 

The young sportsmen both thanked him and promised to 
take advant^e of his kind offer. Fleda seized the oppor- 
tunity to steal another look at the strangers ; but meeting 
Mr. Carieton'a eyes fixed on her with a remarkably soft and 
gentle expression she withdrew her own again as fast as pos- 
sible, and came to the conclusion that the only safe place 
for them, was the floor. 

"I wish I was a little younger and I'd take my gun and 
go along with you myself," said the old gentleman pleas- 
antly ; "but," he added sighing, "there is a time for every 
thing, and my time for sporting is past." 

" You have no right to complain, sir," said Mr. Carleton, 
with a meaning glance and smile which the old gentleman 
took in excellent good part. 

" Well," said he, looking half proudly, half tenderly, upon 
the little demui-e figure at his side, " I don't say that I have. 
I hope I thank God for his mercies, and am happy. But in 
this world, Mr. CarJeton, there is hardly a blessing but what 
draws a care after it. Well — well — these things will all be 
arranged for us !" 

It was plain, however, even to a stranger, that there was 
some subject of care not vague nor undefined pressing upon 
Mr, Einggan's mind as he said this, 

"Have you heard from my mother lately, Fleda?" said 
her cousin, 

" Why yes," said Mr. Ringgan, — " she had a letter from 
her only to-day. You ha'n't read it yet, have you, Fleda?" 

" No grandpa," said the little girl ; " you know I've been 

" Ay," said the old gentleman ; " why couldn't you let 
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CjBthia bake the cakes, and not roast jourself over the 
stove till you're as red as a turkey-cock?" 

" This moi-ning I was like a chicken," said Fleda laugh- 
ing, "and now like a turkey-coek." 

" Shall I tell mamma, Fleda," said young Eossitur, " that 
you put off reading her letter to bake muffins f 

Fleda answered without looking up, " Yes, if he pleased." 

" What do you suppose she will fliink f 

" I don't know." 

"She will think that you love muffins better than her." 

"No," said Fleda, quietly but firmly, — "she will not 
think that, because it isn't true," 

The gentlemen laughed, but Mr. Carleton declared that 
Fleda's reasoning was unanswerable. 

"Well, I will see you to. morrow," said Mr. Eossitur, 
" after you have read the letter, for I suppose you will read 
it some time. You should have had it before, — it came en- 
closed to me, — but I forgot unaccountably to mail it to jou 
till a few days ago." 

" It will be just as good now, sir," said Mr. Ringgan. 

" There is a matter in it though," said Eossitur, " about 
wUch my mother has given me a charge. We will see you 
to-morrow. It was for that partly we turned out of our way 
this evening." 

" I am Yeij glad you did," said Mr. Ringgan. " I hope 
your way will bring you here often. Won't you stay and 
try some of these same muffins before you go?" 

But this was declined, and the gentlemen departed ; Fleda, 
it must be confessed, seeing nothing in the whole leave-ta- 
kbg but Mr. Carleton's look and smile. The muffins were 
a very tame affair after it. 

When supper was over she sat down fairly to liev letter, 
and read it twice through before she folded it up. By this 
time the room was clear both of the tea equipage and of 
Cynthia's presence, and Fleda and her grandfether were alone 
in the darkening twilight with the blazing wood fire; he ia 
his usual place at the side, and she on the hearth directly 
before it; both sUent, both thinking, for some time. At 
length Mr. Riaggan spoke, breaking as it were the silence 
and his seriousness with the same effort. 

" Well dear !" said he cheerfully, — " what does she say ?" 
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" O she says a great many things, grandpa ; shall 1 read 
you thclett*!-'?" 

" No dear, I don't care to hear it ; only tell me what ahe 
says." 

"She says they are going to stay in Paris yet a good 
while loiter," 

"Hum!" — said Mr. Einggan. "Well — that ain't the 
wisest thing I should like to hear of her doing." 

" Oh but it's because uncle Eosaitur likes to stay there, 
I suppose, isn't it, grandpa?" 

" I don't know, dear. Maybe your aunt's caught the 
French fever. She used to be a good sensible woman ; but 
when people wiU go into a whirling, 1 think some of their 
wits get blown away before they come out. Well — what 
else?" 

" I am sure she is very kind," said Fleda " Sh« wants 
to have me go ont there and live with her very much. She 
says 1 shall have everything I like and do just as I please, 
and she will make a pet of me and ^ve me all sorts of 
pleasant things. She says she will toke as good care of 
me aa ever I took of the Idttens, And there's a long piece 
to you about it, that I'll give you to read as soon as we 
have a light. It is very good of her, isn't it, grandpa? I 
!ove aunt Lucy very muoh." 

"Well," said Mr. Rinnan ailer a pause, "how does she 
propose to get you there T' 

"Why," said Fleda, — "isn't it curious? — she says there 
is a Mrs. Carleton here who is a friend of here, and she is 
going to Paris in a little while, and aunt Lucy adced her if 
she wouldn't bring me, if you would let me go, and she 
said she would with great pleasure, and aunt Lucy wants 
me to come out with her," 

"Carleton! — Hum — " said Mr. Einggan; "tliat must 
be this young man's mother?" 

" Yes, aunt Lucy says she is here with her son, — at least 
she says they were coming." 

"A very gentlemanly young man, indeed," said Mr. 



T^era was a grave silence. The oM gentleman sat look- 
ng on the floor ; Fleda sat looking into the fn-e, with all 
ler might. 
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" Well," said Mr. Ringgaii after a little, " how would 
you like it, Fleda?" 

"What, gmndpa^" 

"To go out to Paris to your aunt, with this Mrs. Cavje- 
ton?" 

" I shouldn't like it at all," said Fleda smiling, and letting 
her eyes go back to the fire. But looking ailer the pause 
of a miDiite or two again to her grandfather's face, shewaa 
stmck with its expression of stem anxiety. She rose in- 
stantly, and coming to him and laying one hand geotly on 
his knee, said in tones that feU as light on the eai- as the 
toucli of a moonbeam on the water, " You do not want me 
to go, do you, grandpa'?" 

" No dear !" said the old gentleman, letting his hand 
fall upon hers, — " no dear ! — that is the last tiling 1 want !" 

But Fleda's keen ear discerned not only the deep affec- 
tion but something of regret in the voice, which troubled 
her. She stood, anxious and fearing, while her grandfather 
lifting his hand agaui and again let it fitll gently upon here ; 
and amid all the fondness of the action Fleda somehow 
seemed to feel in it the same regret. 

" You'll not let aunt Lucy, nor anybody else, take me 
away from you, will you, gi-andpa ?" said she after a little, 
leaning both arms affectionately on his knee and looking 
up into his face. 

"No indeed, dear!" said ho, with an attempt at his 
usual heartiness, — "not as long as I have a place to keep 
you. While I have a roof to put my head under, it shall 
cover yours." 

To Fleda's hope that would have said enough ; but her 
grandfather's fece was so moved from its wonted expres- 
sion of calm dignity that it was plain his hope was tasting 
bitter things. Fleda watched in silent grief and amaze- 
ment the watering eye and unnerved lip ; till her grand- 
father indignantly dashing away a tear or two drew her 
close to his breast and kissed her. But she well guessed 
that the reason why he did not for a minute or two say 
anything, was because he could not. NeitJier could she. 
She was fighting with her woman's nature to keep it down, 
— learning the lesson early ! 

" Ah well," — said Mr, Ringgan at length, iu a kind of 
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tone that might indicate the giving up a struggle which he 
had no means of carrying on, or the endeavour to conceal 
it from the too Iteen-wrought feelings of his little grand- 
daughter, — " there will be a way opened for us somehow. 
We must let our Heavenly Father talte care of us." 

" And he will, grandpa," whispered Fleda. 

"Yes dear! — We are selfish creatures. Your father's 
and your mother's child will not be forgotten." 

" Nor you either, dear grandpa," said the little girl, laying 
her soft oiieek alongside of his, aud speaking by dint of a 
great effort. 

"No," said he, clasping her more tenderly, — "no — it 
would be wicked in me to doubt it. He has blessed me all 
my life long with a great many more blessings than I de- 
served ; and if he chooses to take away the sunshine of my 
last days I will bow my head to his will, and believe that 
he does all things well, though I cannot see it." 

" Don't, dear grandpa," eaid Fleda, stealing her other 
arm round his neck and hiding her face there, — " please 
don't ! — " 

He very much regretted that he had said too much. 
He did not however know exactly how to mend it. He 
kissed her and stroked her soft kair, hut that and the man- 
ner of it only made it more difficult for Fleda to recover 
herself, whidi she was struggling to do ; and when he tried 
to speak in accents of cheering his voice trembled. Fleda's 
heait was breaking, but she felt that she was making 
matters woi-se, and she had already concluded on a mature 
review of ciraumstaacea that it was her duty to be cheerful. 
So after a few very heartfelt tears which she could not 
help, she raised her head and smiled, even while she wiped 
the traces of them away. 

"After all, grandpa," said she, "perhaps Mr, Jolly will 
come hei'e in the morning with some good news, and then 
we should be troubling ourselves just for nothing." 

" Perhaps he will, said Mr, Einggan, in a way that 
sounded much more like " Perhaps he won't !" But Fleda 
was determined now not to semn, discouraged {^ain. She 
thonght the best way was to change the conversation. 

" U is veiy kind in aunt Lucy, isn't it, grandpa, what she 
has written to me?" 
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" Why no," said Mr. Ringgaii, < , , 

I think it is any very extraordinary manifestation of kiad- 
ness in anybody to want you." 

rieda smiled her thanks for this Goroplimeat. 

"It might be a kindness in me to give you to her." 

" It wouldn't be & kindness to me, grandpa." 

" I don't know about that," ssdd he gravely. They were 
getting back to the old subject. Pleda made another great 
effort at a diversion. 

"Grandpa, was my father like my uncle Rossitur in any 
thing 1" 

The diversion was effected. 

"Not he, dear!" said Mr. Ringgan. "Your father had 
ten times the man in him that ever your uncle was." 

"Why what kind of a man is uncle Rossitur, grandpa?" 

"Ho dear! I can't tell. I ha'n't seen much of him. 
I wouldn't judge a man without knowing more of him than 
I do of Mr. Rossitur. He seemed an amiable kind of man. 
But no one would ever have tJiought of looking at him, no 
more than at a shadow, when yoar father was by." 

The diversion took effect on Fleda herself now. She 
looked up pleased. 

" You remember your fether, Fleda 1" 

" Yes grandpa, but not very well always ; — I remember 
a great many things about him, but I can't remember 
exactly how he looked, — except once or twice." 

" Ay, and he wa'n't well the last time you remember him. 
Bi ' ' ' -looking man — in form and face too — 

an : the worst part of him. He seemed 

m; tuff from all the people around," said 

M og, " and they felt it too 1 used to 

no ving it. When his cousins were ' Sam' 

an Bill,' he was always, that is, after he 

gr If to-.' I believe they were a little afeard 

of ,...^. — .^ ..^™. all his bravery and fii-e he could be as 
gentle as a woman." 

" 1 know that," s^d Fleda, whose eyes -were dropping 
soft tears and glittering at the same time with gratified 
feeling. " What made him be a soldier, grandpa V^ 

" Oh I don't know, dear ! — ^he was too good to make a 
farmer of — or hia high spirit wanted to rise in the world-— 
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he couldn't rest without trying to be something more than 
other foLks, I don't know whether people are any happier 
for it." 

" Did he go to West Point, grandpa i" 

" No dear ! — lie started without having so mueh of a push 
as that ; but he was one of those that don't need any push- 
ing ; he would have worked his way up, put him anywhere 
jou would, acd he did, — over the heads of West Pointers and 
all, and would have gone to the top, I veriiy believe, if he 
had lived long enough. He was as fine a fellow as thei-e 
was in all the army. / don't believe there's the like of' 
him left in it," 

" He had been a major a good while, hadn't Jie, grandpa ^" 

"Yes, It was just after he was made captmn that he 
went to Albany, and there he saw your mother. She and 
her sister, your aunt Lucy, were wards of the patroon. I 
was in Albany, in the legislature, that winter, and I knew 
them both very well ; but your aunt Lucy had been mar- 
ried some years before. She was staying there that winter 
without her husband — he w^as abroad somewhere." 

Fleda was no stranger t-o these details and had learned 
long ^o what was meant by 'wards' and 'the patroon.' 

" Toiu- father was made a major some years afterwards," 
Mr. Ringgan went on, " for his fine behaviour out here at 
the West — what's the name of the place? — ^I forget it just 
now— fighting the Indians. There never was any tiling finer 
done." 

"He was brave, wasn't he, grandpa?" 

" Brave ! — he had a heart of iron sometimes, for as soft as 
it was at others, Antt he had an eye, when he was roused, 
that I never saw anything that would stand against. But 
your father had a better sort of courage than the common 
sort — he had enough of &at — but this is a rarer thing — he 
never was afraid to do what in his conscience he thought 
was right. Moral courage I call it, and it ia one of the 
very noblest qualities a man can have." 

" That's a kind of courage a woman may have," said Fleda. 

"Yes — you may have that; and I gue^ it's the only 
kind of courage yow'll ever be troubled with," said her 
grandfather looking laughingly at her, " However, any roan 
may walk up to the cannon's mouth, but it is only one here 
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and there that will walk out against men's opinions because 
he thinks it is right. That was one of the things I admired 
most in your famer." 

" Didn't my mother have it too^" said TIeda. 

" I don't know — she had about everything that was 
good. A sweet, pretty creature she was, as ever I saw." 

" Was she like aunt Lucy^" 

" No, not much. She was a deal handsomer than your 
aunt is or ever could have been. She was the handsomest 
woman, I think, that ever I set eyes upon ; and a sweet, 
gentle, lovely creature, ybwll never match her," said Mr. 
Ringgan, \vith a curious twist of his head and sly laughing 
twist of his eyes at Fleda ; — " you may be as good as she 
was, but you'll never be as good-looking." 

Fleda laughed, nowise displeased. 

" You've got her hazeJ eyes though," remarked Mr. Ring- 
gan, after a minute or two, viewing hb little granddaughter 
with a sufficiently satisfied expression of countenance. 

"Gi-andpa," said she, " don't you think Mr. Carleton has 
handsome eyes?" 

" Mr. Carleton \ — hum — I don't know ; I didn't look at 
his ej&^. A very well-looking youag man though — very 
gentlemanly too. 

Fleda had lieard all this and mucb more about her pa- 
rents some dozens of times before ; but she and her grand- 
father were never tired of going it over. If the conversa^ 
tion that recalled his lost treasures had of necessity a char- 
acter of sadness and tenderness, it yet bespoke not; more 
regret that he had lost them than exulting pride and de- 
light in what they had been, — perhaps not so much. And 
Fleda delighted to go back and feed her imagination with 
stories of the mother whom she could not remember, and 
of the father whose fair bright image stood in her memory 
as the embodiment of all that is high and noble and pure. 
A kind of guardian angel that image was to little Fleda. 
These ideal likenesses of her father and mother, the one 
drawn from history and recollection, the other ftwrn history 
only, had been her preservative from all tiic untoward in- 
fluences and unfortunate examples which had surrounded 
her since her father's death some three or four yeai-s before 
had left her almost alone in her grandfather's house. They 
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had created in her mind a standard of the true and beautiful 
in character, which nothing she saw arouad her, after of 
course her grandfather, and one other exception, seemed at 
all to meet ; and partly fi'om her own innate fineness of na- 
ture, and partly from this pure ideal always present with 
hei-, she had shrunk alm.oat instinctively from the few va- 
rieties of human nature the country-side presented to her, 
and was in fact a very isolated little being, living in a world 
of her own, and clinging with all her strong out-goings of affec- 
tion to her grandiather only; granting to but one other 
person any considerable share in her regard or esteem. Lit- 
tle Fleda was not in the least misanthropical ; she gave 
her kindly sympathies to all who came in her way on whom 
they could possibly be bestowed ; but these people were 
nothing to her; her spirit fell off from them, even in their 
presence ; there was no affinity. She was in truth what 
her grandfather had affirmed of her father, made of different 
stuff from the rest of the world. There was no tincture of 
pride in all this ; there was no conscious feeling of superi- 
ority ; she could merely have told you that she did not care 
to hear these people talk, that she did not love to be with them ; 
though she luo^d have said so to no earthly creature but 
her grandfather, if even to him. 

"It miist be pleasant," said Fleda, after looking for some 
minutes thoughtfully into the fire, — "it must be a pleasant 
thins to have a father' and mother." 

"Yea dear!" said her grandfather, sighing, — "you have 
lost a great deal ! But tfiere is your aunt Lucy — you are 
not dependent alti^ether on me." 

"Oh grandpa !" said the little girl laying one hand again 
pleadhigl^ on his knee; — "I didn't mean — I mean— I was 
speaking in general — 1 wasn't thinking of myself in par- 
ticular. 

"I know, dear!" s^d he, as before taking the little hand 
in his own and moving it softly up and down on his knee. 
But the action was sad, and there was the same look of sor- 
rowful stem anxiety. Fleda got up and put her arm over 
his shoulder, speaking from a heart filled too full, 

" 1 don't want aunt Lucy — ^I don't care about aunt Lucy ; 
I don't want anything but you, grandpa. I wish you wouldn't 
talk 30." 
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" Ah well, dear," said he, without looking at her, — he 
couldn't bear to look at her, — " it's well it is so. 1 sha'n't 
last a great while— it isn't likely — and I am glad to know 
there is some one you can fall back upon when I am 
gone." 

Fleda's nest words were scarce audible, but they contain- 
ed a reproach to him for speaking so. 

"We may as well !ook at it, dear," said he gravely; 
" it must come to that — sooner or later — but you mustn't 
distress yourself about it beforeband. Don't cry — don't, 
dear !" said he, tenderly kissing hei^ " I didn't mean to 
trouble you so. There — there — look up, dear — let's take 
the good we have and be thankful for it. God will ar- 
range the rest, in his own good way. Fleda! — I wouldn't 
have said a woi-d if I had thought it would have worried 
you so." 

He would not indeed. But he had spoken as men so oft- 
en speak, out of the depths of their own passion or bitterness, 
forgetting that they are wringing the cords of a delicate harp, 
and not knowing what mischief they have done till they 
find the instrument ail out of tune, — more often not know- 
ing it ever. It is pity, — for how frequently a discord ia left 
Uiat jars all life long ; and how much more freijuently still 
the harp, though retaining its sweetaess and truth of tone 
to the end, is gradually unstrung. 

Poor Fleda could hardly hold up her head for a long 
time, acd recalling bitterly her unlucky innocent remark 
whjdi had led to all this trouble she almost made up her 
mind with a cei-tain heroiiie of Miss Edgeworth's, that " it 
is best never to mention things," Mr. Binggan, now tho- 
roughly alive to the wounds he had been inflicting, held his 
little pet in his arms, pillowed her head on bis breast, and 
by every tender and soothing action and word endeavoured 
to undo what he had done. And after a while the agony 
was over, the wet eyelashes were lifted up, and the meek sor- 
rowiul little fece lay quietly upon Mr. Kinggan's breast, 
gazing out into the fire as gravely as if the Pfmorama of 
Sfe were there. She Httle heeded at first her grandfather's 
cheering talk, she knew it was for a purpose. 

"Ain't it most time for you to go to bed^" whispered 
Mr. Einggan when ho thought the purpose was elfected. 
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" Shall I teli Cynthy to get you your milk, grandpa ^" 
said the little girl rousing herself. 

" Yes dear. — Stop, — what if you and me was to have 
some roast apples ?— wouldn't you like it?" 

" Well— yes, 1 should, grandpa," swd Fleda, undei-stand- 
iug perfectly why he wisEed it, and wishing it herself for 
that same reason and no other. 

" Cynthy, let's have some of those roast apples," said 
Mr, Ein^an, "and a couple of bowls of milk here." 

" No, I'll get the apples myself, Cynthy," said Fleda. 

" And you needn't take any of the cream off, Cynthy," 
atlcled Mr, Ringgan. 

One comer of the kitchen table was hauled up to the 
fire, to be comfortable, Elecla said, and she and her grand- 
father sat down on the opposite sides of it to do honour to 
the apples atid milk ; each with the simple intent of keep- 
ing up appearances and cheating the other into cheerfulness. 
There is however, deny it who can, an exhilarating effect in 
good wholesome food taken when one is in some need of 
it ; and Fleda at least fouad the supper relish exceeding 
well. Every one furthermore knows the relief of a hearty 
flow of tears when a secret weight has been pressing on the 
mind. She was j\ist ready for anything reviving. Ailer 
the third mouthful she began to talk, and before the bot- 
tom of the bowls was rea^Sed she had smiled more than 
once. So her grandfather thought no harm, was done, and 
went to bed quite comforted ; and Fleda climbed the steep 
stairs that led from his door to her little chamber just over 
his head. It was small and mean, immediately under the 
roof, with only one window. There were plenty of better 
rooms in the house, but Fleda liked this because it kept 
her near her grandfather ; and indeed she had always had 
it ever since her father's death, and never thought of taking 
any other. 

She had a fashion, this cbUd, in whom the simplicity of 
practical life and the poetry of imaginative life were eu- 
liously blended, — she had a fashion of going to her window 
every night when the moon or stars were shining to look 
out for a minute or two before she went to bed ; and some- 
times the minutes were more than aoy good grandmother 
or aunt would have considered wholtssome for little Fleda 
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in the fi-esh night air. But there was no one to watch or 
reprimand ; and whatever it waa that Fleda read in earth 
or sky, the eharro whioh held her one l^rjght night was sure 
to bring her to her window the next. iSi-s evening a faint 
young moon lighted up but dimly the meadow and what 
was called the "east-hOl," over-against which the window 
in question looked. The air was calm and mild ; there 
was no fi-ost to-night; the stillness was entii-e, and the 
stars shone in a cloudless sky. Fleda set open the win- 
dow and looked out with a face that again boi-e tokens of 
the experiences of that day. She wanted the soothing 
speech of nature's voice ; and child as she was she could 
hear it. She did not know, in her simplicity, what it was 
that comforted and soothed her, but she stood at hei- win- 
dow enjoying. 

It was so perfectly still, her fancy presently went to all 
those people who had hushed their vai'ioua work and were 
now resting, or soon would be, in the unconsciousness and 
the helplessness of sleep. The hetplesmess, — and then that 
Eye thitt never sleeps ; that Hand that keeps them all, that 
is never idle, that is the safety and the strength alike of all 
the earth and oi' them that wake or sleep upon it, — 

" And if he takes care of them all, will he not take care 
of poor little me?" thought Fleda. " Oh how glad I am 
I know there is a God ! — How glad I am I Icnow he is such 
a God ! and tliat I can trust in him ; and he will make 
everything go right. How I forget this sometimes ! But 
Jesus does not forget his children. Oh I am a happy little 
girl ! — Grandpa's saying what he did don't make it so — 
perhaps I shall die the first — but I hope not, for what wouid 
become of him! — But this and everything will all be 
arranged right, and I have nothing to do with it but to 
obey God and please him, and he will take care of the rest. 
He has forbidden ks to be careful about it too." 

With grateful tears of relief Fleda shut the window and 
began to undress herself, her heart so lightened of its bur- 
den tliat her thoughts presently took leave to go out again 
upon pleasure excursions in vai'ious directions ; and one of 
iha last things in Fleda's mind before sleep surprised her 
was, what a nice thing it was for anv one to bow and smile 
so as Mr. Carleton did ! 
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FLEDA and her grandfather had but just I'isen from a 
tolerably early breakfast the next morning, when the 
two young sportsmen entered tlie room, 

"Ha!" said Mr. Ringgan, — "I declare! you're stiiTiug 
betimes. Come five or six miles thia morning a'ready. 
Well — that's the stuff to make sportsmen of. Off for the 
woodcock, hey? — And I was to go with you and shew you 
the ground. — I declare I don't know how in the world I can 
do it this morning, I'am so veiy stiiF — ten times as bad as 
I was yesterday. 1 had a window open in. my room, last 
night, I expect that must have been the cause. 1 don't see 
how I could have overlooked it, but I never gave it a 
thought, till this morning I found myself so lame I could 
hardly get out of bed.— I am very sorry, upon my word !" 

" 1 am very sorry wo must lose your company, sir," said 
the young Englishman, "and for such a cause ; but as to the 
rest ! — ^I dai-e say your directions will guide us sufficiently." 

" I don't know about that," said the old gentleman. " It 
is pretty hard to steer by a chai't that is only laid down in 
the imagination. I set out once to go in New York from 
one side of the city over into the other, and the firet thing 
I knew I found myself travelling along half a mile out of 
town. 1 bad to get in a stage and ride back and take a 
(resh start. Out at the West they say when you are in the 
woods you can tell whicli is north by the moss growing 
on that side of the trees ; but if you're iost you'll be pretty 
apt to find the moss grows on all sides of the ti'ees. I 
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couldn't make out any wayniarks at all, in such a labyrinth 
of brielt comers. Well, let us see— if I tell you now it is 
80 easy to mistake one hill for another — Fleda, child, 
you put on your sun-bonnet and take these gentlemen back 
to the twenty-acre lot, and from there you can tell 'em how 
to go so I guess they won't mistake it." 

" By no means !" said Mr. Carleton ; " we caimot give 
her so much trouble; it would be buying our pleasure at 
much too dear a i-ate." 

" Tut, tut," said the old gentleman ; " ske thinks nothing 
of trouble, and the walk'U do her good. She'd like to be 
out all day, I believe, if she had any one to go along with, 
but I'm rather a stupid companion for such a spry little 
pair of feet. Fleda, look here, — when they get to the lot 
they can find their own way after that. You know where 
the place ia — where your cousin Seth shot so many wood- 
cock last year, over in Mr. Hurlbut's laad, — when you get 
to the big lot you must teli these gentlemen to go straight 
over the bill, not Squire Thornton a hill, but mine, at the 
back of the lot, — they must go straight over it till they come 
to cleared land on the other side ; then they must keep 
along by the edge of the wood, to the right, till they come 
to the brook ; they must cross the brook, and follow up the 
opposite bank, and they'll know the ground when they 
come to it, or they don't deserve to. Do you understand? 
— now run and get your hat for they ought to be off." 

Fleda went, but neither her step nor her look shewed 
any great willingness to the business. 

"I am sure, Mr. Ringgan," said Mr. Caj-leton, "your 
little granddaughter has some i-eason for not wishing to 
take such a long walk this morning. Pray allow us to go 
without her." 

"Fho, pho," said the old gentleman, "she wants to go," 

"I guesa she's sheered o' the guns," said Cynthy, happy 
to get a chance to edge in a word before such company ;— 
"it's that ails her." 

" W ell, well, — she must get used to it," said Mr. Ringgan. 
"Here she is!" 

Fleda had it in her mind to whisper to him a word of 
hope about Mr. Jolly; but she recollected that it was at 
best an uncei-tain hope, and that if her grandfather's thoughts 
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■were off the subject it was better to leave them ao. She 
only kissed him for good-by, and went out with the two 
gentlemen. 

As they took up their guns Mr. Carleton caught the 
timid shimcing glance her eye gave at them. 

" Do you dislike the company of these aoisy friends of 
ours. Miss Fleda?" said he. 

Fleda hesitated, and finally said " she didn't much like 
to be very near them when they were fired." 

"Put that fear away then," said he, "for they shall keep 
a reapeetful sileaca so long as they have the honour to be 
in your compaay. If the woodcock come about us as tame 
as quails our guns shall not be provoked to say anything 
tillyour departure gives them leave." 

Fieda smiled her thanks and set forward, privately much 
confii-med in her opinion that Mr, Carleton had handsome 

At a little distance from the house Fleda left the meadow 
for an old apple-orchard at the left, lymg on a steep side 
hill. Up this hill-side they toiled ; and then found them- 
selves on a ridge of table-land, stretching back for some 
distance along the edge of a little valley or bottom of per- 
fectly flat smooth pasture-ground, llie valley was very 
narrow, only divided into fields by fences running from 
side to side. The table-land might be a hundred feet or 
more above the level of the bottom, with a steep face to- 
wards it. Alittle way back from the edge the woods began ; 
between them and Uie brow of the hill the ground was 
smooth and green, planted as if by art with flourishing 
young silver pines and oace in a while a hemlock, some 
standing in all their luxuriance alone, and some in groups. 
With now and then a smooth grey I'ock, or large boulder- 
stone which had somehow inesplicably stopped on the brow 
of the hill instead of rolling down into what at some for- 
mer time no doubt was a bed of water, — all this open strip 
of the table-land might have stood with very little coaxing 
for a piece of a gentleman's pleasure-ground. On tlie op- 
posite side of the little valley was a low rocky height, 
covered with wood, now in the splendour of varied red and 
green and purple and bi'own and gold; between, at thoii' 
feet, lay the soft quiet green meadow ; and off to the left, 
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teyond the for end of the valley, wis h 1 y f fa 
autumn woods again, softened in th d A 

October sky seemed to pervade all, Idly 1 1 j 

rently pure, with that clearness of atm ph h h 

month gives us; a sky that would ha f d p 

of nobility on any laudsoape. The scene was certainly con- 
tracted aad nowise remarkable in any of its features, but 
Nature had shaken out all her colours over the land, and 
drawn a veil from the sky, and breathed through the woods 
and over the hili-side the veiy breath of health, enjoyment, 
and vigour. 

When they were about over-against the middle of the 
valley, Mr, Carleton suddenly made a pause and stood for 
some minutes silently looking. His two companions came 
to a halt on either side of him, one not a little pleased, the 
other a little impatient. 

" Beautiful !" Mr. Carleton said at length. 

"Yes," said Fleda gravely, "I think it's a pretty placo. 
I like it up here," 

" We sfia'n't catch many woodcock among these pines," 
said youag Eossitur. 

" I wonder," said Mr. Carleton presently, " how any one 
should have called these 'melaucholy days.' " 

"Who has f said Eossitur. 

"A countryman of yours," said his friend glancing at 
him. " If he had been a countryman of mine there would 
have l>een less marvel. But here is none of the sadness of 
decay — none of the withering — if the tokens of old age are 
seen at all it is in the majestic honours that crown a glo- 
rious life — the graces of a matured and ripeoed character. 
This has nothmg in comraion, Eossitur, with those dull 
moralists who are always dinning decay and death into 
one's ears; — this speaks of Life. Instead of freezing all 
one's hopes and energies, it quickens the pulse with the 
desire to do. — 'The saddest of the year' — Bryant was 
wrong," 

"Bryant? — oh!" — said young Eossitur; "I didn't know 
who you were speaking of." 

" 1 believe, now 1 think of it, he was writing of a some- 
what later time of the year, — I don't know how all this 
will look in November." 
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" I think it is very pleasant in November," said little 
Fleda sedately. 

" Don't you know Bryant's ' Death of the Flowers,' Ros- 
siturf said his friend smiling. "What have you been 
doing all your life ?" 

" Not studying the fine arts at West Point, Mr, Carle- 

" Then sit down here, and let me mend that place in 
your education. Sit down ! and I'll give you something 
better than woodcock. You keep a game-bag for thoughts, 
don't you V 

Mr. Eossitur wished Mr. Carleton didn't. But he sat 
down, however, and listened with an unedifled face; while 
his friend, more to please himself it must be confessed 
than for any other reason, and perhaps with half a notion 
to try Fleda, repeated the beautiful words. He presently 
fiaw they were not lost upon one of his hearers; she lis- 
tened intently. 

"It is very pretty," said Eossitur when he had done. 
" I believe I have seen it before somewhere." 

" There is no ' smoky light' to-day," said Fleda. 

"No," said Mr. Carleton, smiling to himself, "Noth- 
ing but that could improve the beauty of all this, Misa 
Fleda." 

"/like it better as it is," said Fleda. 

"I am surprised at that," said young Rossitur. "I 
thought you lived on smoke." 

There was nothing in the words, but the tone was not 
exactly polite. Fleda granted him neither smile nor look, 

" I am glad you like it up here," she went on, gravely 
doing the honours of the place. "I came this way because 
we shouldn't have so many fences to climb," 

" You are the best little guide possible, and I have no 
doubt would always lead one the right way," said Mr. 
Carleton, 

Again the same gentle, kind, appreciating look, Fleda 
vmoonseiously dreiv a step nearer. There was a certain 
undefined confidence established between them. 

" There's a little brook down there in spring," said she, 
pointing to a small grass-grown water-course in the mea- 
dow, hardly discernible fi'om the height, — "but tliere's no 
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water ia it now. It runs quite full for a while after the 
enow breaks up ; but it dries away by June or July." 

" What are those trees so beautifully tinged with red 
and orange'? — down there by the fence in the meadow." 

L not woodsman enough to inform you," replied 



" Those are maples," said Pleda, " sugar maples, Tlie 
one all orange is a hickory." 

"How do you know? said Mr. Carleton, turning to 
her. " By your wit as a fairy ^" 

" 1 know by the colour," said Fleda modestly, — " and by 
the shape too." 

" Fairy," smd Mr, Eossitur, " if you have any of the 
etuflf about you, I wish you would knock this gentleman 
over the head with jour wand and put the spirit of moving 
into him. He is going to sit dreaming here all day." 

" Not at all," said his friend springing up, — " I am ready 
for you — but t want other game than woodcock just now I 

They walked along la silence, and had near reached the 
extremity of the table-land, which towai-ds the end of the 
valley descended into ground of a lower level covered with 
woods ; when Mr. Carleton who was a little ahead was 
startled by Fleda's voice exclaiming in a tone of distress, 
" Oh not the robins !" — and turning about perceived Mr. 
Eoasitur standing still with levelled gun and just in the a«t 
to shoot. Fleda had stopped her ears. In the same 
instant Mr. Cai-leton had thrown up the gun, demanding of 
Eoasitur with a singular change of expression — " what he 
meant !" 

" Mean^" said the young gentleman, meeting with an as- 
tonished fece the indignant fire of his companion's eyes, — 
" why I mean not to meddle with other people's guns, Mr, 
Carleton, What do you mean?" 

" Nothing but to protect myself," 

" Protect yourself!" said Rossitur, heating as the other 
cooled, — " from what, in the name of wonder ?" 

" Only from having my woi-d blown away by your fire," 
said Carleton, smiling, " Come Rossitur, recollect yourself 
— remember our compact." 

"Compact! one isn't hound to keep compacts with un- 
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earthly personages," said Rossitur, half sulkily and iialf- 
angrily; "and besides I made none." 

Mr, Cai'leton turned from him very coolly and walked 

They left the table-land and the wood, entered the valley 
again, and passed through a lai^e orchard, the last of the 
succession of fields which stretched along it. Beyond this 
orchard the groimd rose suddenly, and on the ateep hill-side 
there had been a large plantation of Indian com. The com 
was harvested, but the ground was stilt covered with num- 
berless little stacks of the cornstalks. Half way up the 
hill stood three ancient chestnut trees ; veritable patriarchs 
of the nut tribe they were, and respected and esteemed as 
patriarchs should be. 

" There are no ' dropping nuts' to-day, either," said Fleda, 
to whom the sight of her forest friends in the distance proba- 
bly suggested the thought, for she had not spoken for some 
time. " I suppose there hasa't been &ost enough yet." 

" Why you have a good memory. Fairy," said Mr. Cai'le- 
ton, " Do yon give the nuts leave to fall of themselves?" 

" O sometimes grandpa and I go a nutting," said the lit- 
tle girl getting lightly over the fence, — " but we haven't 
been this year." 

" Then it is a pleasure to come yet 1" 

" No," said Fleda quietly, " the trees near the house have 
been stripped; and the only other nice place there is for us 
to go to, Mr. Didenhover let the Shakei-s have the nuts. I 
sha'n't get any this year." 

" Live in the woods and not get any nnts ! that won't do, 
Fairy. Here are some fine chestnuts we are coming to — 
what should hinder our reaping a good harvest from 
these V 

" I don't think there will be any on them," said Floda ; 
" Mr. Didenhover has been here lately with the men get- 
ting in the corn, — I guess they have cleared the trees." 

" Who is Mr. Didenhover f' 

" He is grandpa's man." 

"Why didn't you bid Mr. Didenhover let the nuta 
alone f 

" O he wouldn't mind if he was told," said Fleda. " He 
does everything just as he has a mind to, and nobody cao 
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hmder him. Yes — they've cleared the trees — I thought 

"Don't you know of any other trees that are out of this 
Mr. Didenhover's way V 

" Yes," said Fleda, — " I know a place where there used 
to be beautiful hickory ti-ees, and some chestnuts too, I 
tjiink ; but it is too far off for grandpa, and I couldn't go 
there alone. This is the twenty-acre lot," said she, looking 
though she did not say it, "Here I }ea¥e you." 

" f am glad to hear it," said her cousin, " Now give us 
our directions," Fleda, and thank you for your services." 

"Stop a minute," said Mr. Carloton. "What if you 
and I should try to find those same hickory trees, Miss 
Fleda? Will you take me with you?— or is it too long a 
■wallt 1" 

" For me \ — oh no '." said Fleda with a fkce of awaken- 
ing hope; "but," she added timidly, " you were going a 
shooting, sir V 

"What on earth are you thinking of^ Carleton ?" said 
young Eossitur. " Let the nuts and Fleda alone, do !" 

" By your leave, Mr. Rossitur," said Carleton. " My 
murderous inteats have all left me, Misa Fleda, — I suppose 
your wand has been playing about me — and I ehould like 
nothing better than to go with you over the hills this morn- 
ing. I have been a nutting many a time in my own woods 
at home, and I want to try it for once in the New World. 
Will you take me?" 

" Oh thank you, ar !" said Fleda, — " but we have passed 
the turning a long way — we must go back ever so far the 
same way we came to get to the place where we turn off to 
go up the mountain," 

" I don't wish for a prettier way, — if it isn't so far as to 
tire you, Fairy?" 

" bh it won't tire me !" said Fleda overjoyed. 

" Carleton !" exclaimed young Eossitur. " Can you be 
BO absurd ! Lose this splendid day for the woodcock, when 
we may not have another while we are here I" , 

" You are not a true sportsman, Mr. Eossitur," said the 
other coolly, "or you would know what it is to have some 
sympathy with the sports of others. But you will have the 
day for tlie woodcock, and bring us home a great many I 
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hope. Miss Flcda, suppose wc givo this impatient young 
gentioman his orders and despatch him." 

" I thought you were more of a sportsman," sjud the 
vexed West Pointer, — " or your sympathy would he with 

"I tell you the sporting maiiiawas never stronger on 
me," said the other carelessly. "Something less than a 
rifle however will do to bring down the game I am after. 
We will rendezvous at Ihe little village over yonder, unless 
I go home before yoii, which I think is more probable. Au 

With careless gracefulness he saluted his disconcerted 
companion, who moved off with ungraceful displeasure, 
Fleda and Mr, Carletou then began to follow hack the road 
they had come, in the highest good humour both. Her 
sparkling fece told him with even greater emphasis than her 
words, 

"I am so much obliged to yon, sir." 

" How you go over fences !" said he,—" like a sprite, as 
you are." 

." O I have climbed a great many," said Fleda, ac<:epting 
however, j^in with that infallible instinct, the help whidi 
ehe did not need. — " I shall he so glad to get some nuts, for 
I thought I wasn't going to have any this year ; and it is so 
pleasant to have them to crack in the long winter evenings," 

"You most find them long evenings indeed, I should 
liiinli." 

"O no we don't," said Fleda. "I didn't mean they 
w^ere long in that way. Grandpa cradcs the nuts, and I 
pick them out, and he t«lls mo stories ; and then you know 
be likes to go to bed early. The evenings never seem 

" But you are not always erackicg nuts," 

" O no, to be sure not ; but there arc plenty of other 
pleasant things to do. 1 dare say grandpa would have 
bought some nuts, but I had a gi'eat deal rather have those 
we get ourselves, and then the fun of getting them, besides, 
is the best part." 

Fleda was tramping over the ground at a furious rate. 

" How many do you count upon securing to-day?" SMfJ, 
Mr. Carletou gravely. 
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"I don't kfow," said Flcda with a business face,-— " there 
tire a good roany trees, and fine large ones, and 1 don't 
believe anybody has found them out — they are ao far out 
of the way ; there ought to be a good parcel of nuts." 

"But," said Mr. Carleton with perfect gravity, "if ws 
<5hould be lucky enough to find a supply for your wintM:'a 
store, it would be too much for you and me to bring home, 
Misa Fleda, imlesa you have a broomstick in the service of 

" A broomstick !" said Fleda. 

"Yes, — did you never hear of the man who had a 
broomstick that would fetch pails of water at his bid- 
ding?" 

"No," said neda laughing, " What a convenient 
broomstick ! I wish we had one. But 1 know what 1 can 
do, Mr. Carleton, — if there should bo too many nuts for us 
to bring home 1 can take Cynthy afterwards and get the 
rest of them, Cynthy and 1 could go — grandpa couldn't, 
even if he was as well as usual, for the ti-ces are in a hol- 
low away over on the other side of the mountain. It's a 
beautiful place." 

" Well," said Mr. Cai'leton smiling curiously to himself, 
" in that case I shall be even of more use than I had hoped. 
But sha'n't we want a basket. Miss Fleda f" 

"Yea indeed," said Fleda, — "a good large one — I am 
going to.tun down to the house for it as soon as we get to 
the turaing-off place, if you'll be so good as to sit down and 
wait for me, sir, — I won't be long after it," 

" No " said he ; "I will walk with you and leave my gun 
in safe quarters. You had better not travel so fast, or I 
am afraid you will never reach the hickory trees." 

Fleda smiled and said tliere was no danger, but she 
slackened her pace, and they pi-oceeded at a more reason- 
able rate till they reached the house, 

Mr. Carleton would not go in, placing his gun in an outer 
shelter. Fleda dashed into the kitchen, and after a few- 
minutes' delay came out again with a huge basket, which 
Mr, Carleton took from her without suffering his inward 
am, sement to reach his fece, and a little tin pail which she 
kept under her own guardianship. In vain Mr. Cai-leton 
offered to take it with the basket or even to put it in the 
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basket, where he shewed her it would go vciy well; it 
must go nowhere but in Ileda's own hand, 

Pleda was in restless haste till they had passed over the 
already twiee-troddeu gi-oimd and entered upon the moun- 
tain road. It was hai-dly & road ; in some places a beaten 
track was visible, in others Mr, Carleton wondered how 
his little companion found her way, where nothing but 
fresh-fallen leaves and scattered rocks and stones could be 
seen, covering the whole surface. But her foot never 
feltered, her eye read way-marks where his saw none, she 
went on, he did not doubt unerringly, over the leaf-strewn 
and rock-strewn way, over ridge and hollow, with a steady 
light swiftness that he eoidd not help admiring. Once 
they came to a little brawling stream of spring water, 
hardly three inches deep anywhere but makmg quite a 
wide bed for itself in its bright way to the lowlands. Mr. 
Carleton was considering how he should contrive to get his 
little guide over it in safety, when quick, — over the little 
round stones which lifted their heads above the surface of 
the water, on the tips of her toes, Fleda tripped across 
before he had done thinking about it. He told her he had 
no doubt now that she was a fairy and had powers of walk- 
ing that did not belong to other people. Tleda laughed, 
and on her little demure figure went picking out the way, 
always with that little tin pail hanging at her side, like — 
Mr, Carleton busied himself in finding out similes for her. 
It wasn't very easy. 

For a long distance their way was through a thick wood- 
land, dear of underbrush and very pleasant walking, but 
permitting no look at the distant country. They wound 
about, now up hill and now down, till at last they began 
to ascend in good earnest ; the road became better marked, 
and Mr. Carleton came up with his guide again. Both 
were obliged to walk moi'e slowly. He had overcome a 
good deal of Fleda's reserve and she talked to him now 
quite freely, without however losing the grace of a most 
exquisite modesty in everything she said or did. 

" What do you suppose I have been amusing myself 
with all this while. Miss Fleda?" said he, after walking for 
some time alongside of her in silence. " I have been try. 
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jng to fiiiioy what you looked like as you travelled on 
before me with that mysterious tin pail." 

" Well what did I look like 3" said Fleda laughing. 

" Little Red Riding-Hood, the fii'st thing, carrying her 
graudmother the pot of butter." 

"Ah but I haven't got any butter in this as it happens," 
said Fleda, "and I hope you are not anything like tlie 
wolf. Mi-. Carleton?" 

" I hope not," said he laughing. " Well, then I thought 
you might be one of those youug ladies the fairy-stories tell 
of; who set out over the world to seek their fortune. That 
might hold, you know, a little provision to last for a day 
or two till you found it." 

" No," said Fleda, — " I should never go to seek my for- 
tune." 

" Why not, pray ?" 

"I don't think 1 should find it any the sootier." 

Mr. Carleton looked at her and could not make up his 
mind whether or not she spoke wittingly, 

"Well, but after a]l are we not seeking our fortune 1" 
said he. "We are doing something veiy like it. Now up 
here on the mountain top perhaps we shall find only empty 
trees — perhaps trees witli a harvest of nuts on them." 

"Yes, but that wouldn't be like finding a fortune," said 
Fleda ; — " if we were to conie to a great heap of nuts all 
picked out ready foi' us to carry away, that would be a for- 
tune ; but now if we find the trees full we have got to 
knock them dowu and gather them lip and shuck them." 

"Make our own fortunes, ehT' said Mr. Carleton smi- 
ling, " Well people do say those are the sweetest nuts. 
I don't know how it may be. Ha! thai is fine. What am 
atmosphere '." 

They had reached a height of the mountain that cleared 
them a view, and over the tops of the trees they looked 
abroad to a very wide extent of country undulating with 
hill and vale, — hill and valley alike iar below at their feet. 
Fair and rich, — the gently swelling hills, one beyond anoth- 
er, in the patchwork dress of their many-coloui'ed fields,— 
the gay hues of the woodland softened and melted info a 
rich autumn glow,— and far away, beyond even where this 
glow was sobered and lost in the distance, the fitint blue 
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line of the CatskUl ; faint, but clear and distinct througli 
the tiunaparent air. Such » sliyl — of such etherialized 
purity as if made for spirits to travel in and tempting 
fiem to rise and free themselves from the soil ; and the 
stillness, — like nature's hand laid upon the sonl, bidding it 
think. In view of all that vastness and gi-andeur, man's 
littleness does bespeak itself. And jet, for every one, the 
voice of the scene is not more humbling to pride than roua- 
ing to all that is really noble and strong in character. Not 
only " What thou art," — but " What thou mayest be !" 
What place thou oughtest to fill — what work thou hast to 
do, — in this magnitieent world. A very extended land- 
scape however genial is also sober in its elFe«t on the mind. 
One seems to emerge from the narrowness of individual 
existence, and take a larger view of Life as well as of Crea- 

Pcriaps Mr. Carleton felt it so, for ailer his first expres- 
sion of pleasure he stood silently and gravely looking for a 
long time. Little Fleda's eye loved it too, but she looked 
her fill and tben sat down on a stone to await her com- 
panion's pleasure, glancing now and then up at his face 
which gave her no encouragement to interrupt him. It 
was gravely ^A even gloomily thoughtful. lie stood so 
long without stirring that poor Fleda began to have sad 
thoughts of the possibility of gathering aJl ihe nuts from 
the hickory trees, and she heaved a very gentle sigh once 
or twice; but the dark blue eye whidi she with reason 
admired remained fixed on the troad scene below, as if it 
were reading or trying to read there a difHcult lesson. And 
when at last he turned and began to go up the path again 
he kept the same face, and went moodily swinging his arm 
up and down, as if in disturbed thought. Fleda was too 
happy to be moving to care for her cjimpanion's alence ; 
she would have compoimded for no more conversation so 
they might but reach the nut trees. But before they had 
got quite so far Mr. Carletoa broke the silence, speaking in 
precisely the same tone and manner he had used the last 
time, 

" Look here, Fairy," said he, pointing to a small heap of 
chestnut burs piled at the foot of a tree,-^" here's a little 
fortune for you already." 
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"That's a squivrcl !" said Fleda, looking at the place 
very attentively, "There has been nobody else here. He 
has put them together, ready to be carried off to his nest." 

"We'll save him that trouble," said Mr. Carleton. 
" Little rascal ! he's a Didenhover in miuiature." 

" Oh no !" said Fleda ; " he had as good a right to the 
nuts I am sure as we have, poor fellow. — Mr. Carleton — " 

Mr. Carleton was throwing the nuts into the basket. At 
the anxious and undecided tone in which his name waa pro- 
nounced he stopped and looked up, at a yerj wistful iaie. 

" Mightn't we leave these nuts till we come back ? If 
we find the trees over here full we sha'n't want them ; and 
if we don't, these would be only a handful — " 

"And the squirrel would be disappointed I" said Mr. 
Carleton smiling. "You would rather we should leave 
tliem to himi" 

Fleda s^d yes, with a relieved face, and Mr, Carleton 
still smiling emptied his basket of the few nuts he had put 
in, and they walked on. 

In a hollow, rather a deep hollow, behind the crest of the 
hill, as Fleda had said, they came at last to a noble group 
of large hickory trees, with one or two chestnuts standing 
in attendance on the outskirts. And also as Fleda had 
sbaA, or hoped, the place was so far from convenient access 
that nobody had visited them ; they were thick hung with 
fruit. If the spirit of the game had been wanting or fitiling 
in Mr. Carleton, it must have roused again into full life at 
the joyous heartiness of Fleda's exclamations. At any rate 
no boy could have taken to the business better. He out, 
with her permission, a stout long pole in the woods ; and 
swinging himself lightly into one of the trees shewed that 
he was a master in the art of whipping them. Fleda was 
delighted but not surprised ; for from the first moment of 
Mr, Carleton's proposing to go with her she had been pri- 
vately sure that he would not prove an inactive or ineffi- 
cient ally. By whatever slight tokens she might read this, 
in whatsoever fine characters of the eye, or speech, or man- 
ner, she knew it ; and knew it just as well before they 
reached the hickory trees as she did afterwards. 

When one of the trees was weD stripped the young gen- 
tleman mounted into another, while Floda set herself to null 
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and gather up the nuts under the one firat beaten. She could 
make but little headway however compared with her com., 
panion; the nuts fell a great deal faster than ^e could 
put them m hei- hasket. The trees were heavy laden and 
Mr. Carleton seemed determined to have the whole crop ; 
from the second tree he vreot to the third, I'leda was be- 
wildered with her happiness ; this ■was doiog busiaess in 
style. She tried to calculate what the whole quantity would 
be, but it went beyond her ; one basltetfal would not tak« 
it, nor two, nor three, — it wovddn't begin to, Floda said to 
herself. She went on hulling and gathering with all possi- 
ble industry. 

After the third tree was finished Mr. Carlettm threw 
down his pole, and resting hiiaself upon the ground at the 
foot told Pleda he would wait a few laomeiits before be 
began again. Fleda thereupon left off her work too, and 
going for her little tin pail presently offered it to him tempt- 
ingly stocked with pieces of apple-pie. When iie had sna- 
ingly taken one, she next brought hijn a sheet of white papei- 
with slices of young dieese. 

" No, thank you," said he. 

" Cheese is veiy good with apple-pie," said Fleda com- 
petently. 

" Is it V said he laughing. " Well — upon that — 1 thiult 
you would teach me a good many things, Miss Fleda, if I 
•were to stay here long enough." 

" I wish you would stay and try, sir," said Flcda, who 
did not know exactly w.hat to make of the shade of seri- 
ousness which crossed his fece. It was gone almost in 
etantly. 

" I think anything is better eaten out in the woods tJiaa. 
it is at home," said Fleda. 

" Well I don't fenow," said her friend, "I have QO doubt 
that is the case wiUi cheese and apple-pe, and especially 
under hickory trees which one has been contending with 
pretty sharply. If a touch of your wand. Fairy, could 
transform one of these shells into a goblet of Lafltte or 
Amontillado we should have nothing -to wish for," 

' Amontillado' was Hebrew to Fleda, but ' goblet' was 
4»telligible. 

"I am sorry !" she said, — "I dou't know where there is 
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any spring up here, — but we shall come to one going down 
the mountain." 

"Do you Itnow where all tbe ^vings are ?" 

" No, not all, I swppose," said Fleda, " but I know a good 
many. I have gone about thi'ough the woods so much, and 
I always look for the springs," 

" And who roams about through the woods with you ?" 

" Oil nobody but grandpa," said Fleda, " He used to be 
out with me a great deal, but he can't go much now, — this 
year or two." 

" Don't you go to school ? " 

"Ono!" said Fleda smiling. 

*■' llien your grandfather teaches you at home ?" 

" No," — said Pleda, — " fether used to teach me ; — grandpa 
doesn't 'tcaoh me much." 

"What do you do with yourself all day long?" 

" O plenty of things," said Fleda, smiling t^in. " I read, 
and talk to grandpa, and go riding, and do a great many 
tilings." 

"Has your home always been here. Fairy]" said Mr. 
Carleton after a few minutes' pause. 

Fleda said " No sir," and there stopped ; and then seem- 
ing to think that politeness called upon her to say more, she 
added, 

" 1 have lived with grandpa ever since father left, me here 
when he was going away among the Indians, — I aaed to be 
always with him before." 

" And how long !^o is that ?" 

"It is — four years, sir; — m.ore, 1 believe. He was sick 
when he came back, and we never went away from Quee- 
chy again." 

Mr. Carleton looked again silently at tie child, who had 
given him these pieces of infoi-mation with a singular grave 
propriety of manner, and even as it were reluctantly, 

" And what do you read, Fairy 1" he said after a minute ; 
— " stories of Mry-land f 

" No," said Fleda, "I haven't any. We haven't a great 
many books — there are only a few up in the cupboard, and 
the EnoyclopEedia ; father had some books, but they are 
locked up in a chest. But there is a great deal in the 
Encyclopffidia." 
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" The Eneyclopjedia !" said Mr. Carietou ; — " what do 
you read in that 1 what can you find to like there ?" 

" I like all ahoiit the insects, and bii'ds and animals ; wid 
abont flowers, — and lives of people, and curious things. 
There are a great many in it." 

" And what are the other books in the cupboard, ■which 
you read V 

"There's Quentin Durward," said Fleda, — "and Kob 
Roy, and Guy Mannering in two little bits of volumes ; 
and the Knickerbocker, and the Christian's Mag^iue, and an 
odd volume of Eedgauntlet, and the Beauties of Scotland." 

"And have you read all these. Miss Fleda?" said her 
companion, commanding his countenance with difficulty. 

" I haven't read quite all of the Christian's Magazine, nor 
all of the Beauties of Scotland," 

"All the rest r 

" O yes," said Fleda, — "and two or three times over. 
And there are three gi-eat red volumes besides, Robertson's 
history of something, I believe. I haven't read that either." 

" And which of them all do you like the beet "i" 

" I don't know," said Fleda, — "I don't know but I like 
to read the Encyclopiedia as well as any of them. And 
then I have the newspapers to read too." 

" 1 think. Miss Fleda, said Mr. Carleton a minute after, 
" you had bettei' let me take you with my mother over the 
sea, when we go back again, — to Paris." 

" Why, sir ?" 

"You know," said he half smiling, "your aunt wants 
you, and has engaged my mother to bring you with her if 
she ean." 

" I Jtnow it," said Fleda. " But 1 am not going." 

It was spoken not rudely but in a tone of quiot deter- 
mination. 

"Aren't you too tired sir I sad she gentlj when she 
saw Mr. Carletou prepaiug to lau h to the remaining 
luokory trees. 

" Not 1 1" said he. I an not t ed 1 11 I 1 ave done, 
Fairy, And besides, cheese s wo k g an s fare, you 
know, isn't it?" 

" No," said Fleda gra elj , — I do 1 1 think it is," 

"What then?" said Mr. Qirletort, stopping as he was 
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about to spring into the tree, and looking at her with a face 
of comical amusement, 

"It isn't what our men live on," said T"leda, demm'ely 
eying the fallen nuts, with a head full of business. 

They set both to work agaia with renewed energy, and 
i-ested not till the treasures of the trees had been all brought 
to the ground, and as large a portion of them as could be 
coaxed and shaken into Fleda's basket had been cleaved 
from the hulls aod bestowed there. But there remained a 
vast quantity. These with a good deal of labour Mr. 
Carleton and Fleda gathered into a lat^e heap in rather a 
sheltered place by the side of a rock, and took what meas- 
ures they might to conceal them. This wag entirely at 
Fleda's instance. 

"You and your maid Cynthia will have to make a good 
many journeys, Miss Fleda, to get all these home, unless 
you can muster a larger basket." 

" O tluxis nothing, said Fleda, " It will be all fon, I 
don't care how many times we have to come. You are 
ti^j^good, Mr, Carleton." 

" Do you think so T said he, " I wish I did. I wish 
you would make your wand rest on me. Fairy." 
"My wand f s^d Fleda. 

"Yes — you know your grandfiithev says you are a fairy 
and carry a wand. What does he say that for, Miss 
Fleda?" 

Fleda said she supposed it was because he loved her so 
much ; but the rosy smile with which she said it would 
have let her hearer, if he had needed enlightening, far more 
into the secret than she was herself. And if the simplicity 
in her face had not been equid to the wit, Mr. Carleton 
would never have ventured the look of admiration he be- 
stowed on her. He knew it was safe. Approbation she 
saw, and it made her smile the rosier ; but the admira- 
tion was a step beyond her; Fleda could make nothing 
of it. 

They descended the mountain now with a hasty step, for 
the day was wearing well on. At the spot where he had 
stood so long when they went up, Mr. Carleton paused 
again for a minute. In mountain scenery every hour makes 
a change. The sun was lower now, the lights and shadows 
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too-i-e strongly contrasted, the sky of a yet calmer blue, 
cool and clear towards the horizon. The scene said still the 
same that it had said a few hours before, with a touch more 
ifflf sadKeas ; it seemed to whisper, "AH things have an end 
— thy time may not be for ever — do what thou wouldest 
lio-— ' while ye have light believe in the light that ye may 
be children of the light,' " 

Whether Mr. Carletou read it so or rot, ho stood for a 
minute m.otionless and weut down the mountain looking so 
grave that Fleda did not venture to spealt to him, till they 
reached the neighbourhood of the spring, 

" What are you searching for, Miss Fleda?" said her 

She was making a busy quest here aud there by the side 
of the little stream. 

" I was looking to see if 1 could find a mullein leaf," said 
Fleda. 

"A mullein leaf? what do you want it for?" 

" I want jt^-to make a drinking-cup of," said Fleda, her 
intent bright eyes peering keenly about in every direction, 

"A mullein leaf! that is too rough ; one of these golden 
leaves — what are they? — will do better, won't it?" 

" That is hickory," said Fleda. " No ; the mullein leaf 
is the best because it holds the water so nicely.— Here it 

And folding up one of the largest leaves into a most 
artist-like cup, she presented it to Mr. Cadeton. 

" For me, was all that trouble?" said he, " I don't de- 
serve it." 

" You wanted something, sir," said Fleda. " The water 
is very cold and nice." 

He stooped to the bright little stream and filled his rural 
goblet several times, 

"1 never knew what it was to have a fairy for my cup- 
bearer before," said he. " That was better than anything 
Bordeaux or Xeres ever sent forth." 

He seemed to have swallowed his seriousness, or thrown 
it away with the mullein lea£ It was quite gone. 

" This is the best spring in all grandpa's ground," sai(( 
Fleda. "The water is as good as can be." 

" How come you to ho such a wood and water spirit ? 
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you must live out of dooi-s. Do the trees ever talk to 
you % I sometimes think they do to me." 

" I don't know — I think /talk to them" said Fleda. 

"It's the same thing," said her compatiion smiling. 
"Such beautiful woods !" 

" Were you never in the country before in the Ml, sir?" 

" Not here — in my own country often enough — bat the 
woods in England do not put on such a gay feee, Miss 
Pleda, when tney are going to be stripped of their summer 
di'esa — they look sober upon it — the leaves wither and 
grow brown and the woods have a dall russet colour. 
Your trees are tme Yankees — they ' never say die !' " 

" Why, are the Americans more obstinate than the En- 
glish f said Fleda. 

" It is difficult to compare unknown quantities," said Mr. 
Carleton laughing and shaking his head. " I see you have 
good ears for the key-note of patriotism." 

Fleda looked a little hard at him, but lie did not expljun ; 
and indeed they were hurrying along too much for talking ; 
leaping from stone to stone, and running down the smooth 
orcliard. slope. When they reached the last fence, but a 
little way from the house, Fleda made a resolute panae. 

"Mr. Carleton — " said she. 

Mr. Carleton put down his basket, and looked in some 
surprise at the hesitating anxious little iace that looked up 
at him. 

"Won't you please not say anything to grandpa about 



e I don't think 1 ought to go." 

" But may it not be possible," said he, " that your grand- 
father can judge better in the matter than you can do V 

" No," said Fleda, " I don't think he can. He would d(> 
anything he thought would be most for my happiness ; 
but it wouldn't be for my happiness," she said wilji an un- 
steady lip, — "I don't know what he would do if I went!" 

" You think he would have no sunshine if your wwid 
didn't toudi him f said Mr. Carleton smiling. 

"No sir," said Fleda gravely, — "I don't think that, — 
but won't you please, Mr, Carleton, not to speak about it '!" 

"But are you sure," he said, sitting down on a stone 
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hard by and taking one of her hands, "are you sure that 
you would not like to go with ua 1 I wish you would 
change your mind about it. My mother will love you very 
much, and I will take the especial charge of you till we 
give you to your aunt in Paiis ; — if the wind blows a little 
too rough I will always put myself between it and you," 
he added smiling. 

Fleda smiled fitintly, but immediately begged Mr. Carle- 
ton " not to say anything to put it into her grandfather's 

" It must be thei-e already, I think, Misa Fleda ; but at 
any rate you know my mother must perform her promise 
to your aunt Mrs. Eossitur ; and she would not do that 
without letting your graiid&,t!ier know how glad she would 
be to take you," 

Fleda stood silent a moment, and then with a touching 
look of waiting patience in her sweet face suffered Mr. 
Carleton to help her over the fence; and they went home. 

To Fleda's unspeakable surprise it was found to be past 
four o'clock, and Cynthy had supper ready. Mr. I^nggjui 
with great cordiality invited Mr. (Strleton to stay with them, 
but he could not ; his mother would expect him to dinner. 

" Where is your mother 1" 

"At Montepoole, sir; we have been to Niagara, and 
came this way on our return ; partly that my mother might 
fulfil the promise she made Mrs. Rosatur — to let you 
know, sir, with how much pleasui'e she will take chaise of 
your little granddaughter and convey her to her friends In 
Paris, if you can think it best to let her go." 

" Hum \ — she is very Wnd," said Mr. lUnggan, with a 
look of grave and not unmoved consideration whidi Fleda 
did not in the least like; — "How long will you slay at 
Montepoole, sirl" 

It might be several days, Mr. Carleton said. 

"Hum — You have given up this day to Fleda, Mr. 
Carleton, — suppose you take to-morrow for the game, and 
come here and try cur country fare when you have got 
through shooting f — you and young Mr. Rossitut? — and 
I'll think over this question and let you know about it." 

Fleda was delighted to see that her friend accepted this 
iavitatJon with apparent pleasure. 
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"You will be kind enough to give my respects to your 
mother," Mr, Ringgan went on, " and thanks for her kind 
offer. I may perhaps — I don't know — avail myself of it. 
If anything should bring Mrs. Carleton this way we should 
like to see her. I am glad to see my friends," he said, 
shaking the young gentleman's hand, — " as long as I havo 
a house to ask 'em to !" 

" That will be for many years, I trust," said Mr. Carle- 
ton respe(Aful!y, struck with something in the old gentle- 
man's maimer. 

"I don't know sir!" said Mr, Ringgan, with again the 
dignified look of trouble; — "it may not be! — I wish you 
^ood day, sir." 
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Bud much desigaed, ai 



" "pVE had such a delicious i3ay, dear graadpa," — said little 
1. Fleda as they safc at supper ; — " you can't think how- 
kind Mr. Carleton has heen." 

" Ha3 he 1 — Well dear — I'm glad on't, — he seenig a very 
nice young man." 

"He's a smart-Iookin' feller," said Cynthy, who was 
pouring out the tea. 

"Andwehavegot the greatest quantity of nuts!" Meda 
went on, — " enough for all winter. Cynthy and I will have 
to make ever so many journeys to fetch 'em all ; and they 
are splendid big ones. Don't you say anything to Mr. 
Didenhover, Cynthy." 

" I don't desire to meddle with Mr, Didenhover unless 
I've got to," said Cynthy with an expression of consider- 
alile disgust. "You needn't give no charges to me," 

"But you'll go with me, Cynthy^" 

" I s'pose I'll have to," s^d Miss Gall dryly, after a short 
interval of sipping tea and helping herself to sweetmeats. 

This lady nad a pervading acidity of face and temper, but 
it was no more. To take her name as standing for a f^r 
setting forth of her character would be highly injurious to a 
really i-espectable composition, which the world's neglect 
(there was no other imaginable cause) had soured a litSe. 

Almost Fleda's first thought on coming home had been 
about Mv, Jolly. But she knew very well, without asking, 
that he had not been there ; she would not touch the sub- 
ject. 
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" I haven't had sucih a fme day of nutting in a great 
while, grandpa," she said agajn ; " and you never saw such 
a good hand as Mr. Carleton is at whipping the trees." 

" How came he to go with you ?" 

" I don't know, — I suppose it was to please mo, in the 
first place; but I am sure he enjoyed it himself; and he 
liked the pie and cheese, too, Cynthy." 

" Where did your couain go f 

" he went off after the woodcock. I hope he didn't 
find any." 

" What do you think of those two young men, Tairy ?" 

" In what way, grandpa j" 

" I mean, whicii of them do you like the best ?" 

"Mr. Carleton." 

" But t'other one's your cousin," said Mr. Einggan, bend- 
ing forward and examining his little granddaughter's face 
with a curious pleased look, as he often did when expecting 
. an answer from her. 

"Yes," said Tleda, "but he isn't so much of a gentle- 
man," 

"How do you know that?" 

" I don't think he is," a^d Fleda quietly. 

"But why, Pairy?" 

" He doesn't know how to keep his word as well, grand- 
pa." 

"Ay, ay? let's hear about that," said Mr. Ringgan. 

A little reluctantly, for Cynthia was present, Fleda told 
the story of the robins, and how Mr. Carleton would not 
let the gun be fired, 

" W^n't your cousin a little put out by that?" 

"They were both put out," said I'lcda; "Mr, Carleton 
was very angry for a minute, and then Mr. Eossitur was 
angry, but I think he could have been angrier if he had 
chosen." 

Mr. Binggan laughed, and then seemed in a sort of 
amused triumph about something, 

" Well dear !" he remarked after a while, — " you'll never 
buy wooden nutmegs, I expect." 

Fleda laughed and hoped not, and asked him why he 
said so. But he didn't tell her. 

"Ml-. Kinggan," said Cynthy, "hadn't I better run up 
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the hil] after supper, and ask Mis' Plumfield to come down 
and help to-monow ? I s'pose you'll want considerable of 
a set-out; and if both them young naen comes you'll want 
some more help to entertain 'ein. than 1 can give you, it's 
likely." 

" Do so — do so," said the old gentleman. " Tell her 
who I expect, and ask her if she can come and help you, 
and mo too." 

"O and I'll go with you, Cynthy," said Fleda. "I'll 
get aunt Miriam to come, I know." 

" I should think you'd be run ofT your legs already, 
Flidda," said Miss Cynthia ; " what ails you to want to be 
going again f" 

But this remonstrance availed nothing. Supper was hur- 
ried through, and leaving the table standing Cynthia and 
Fleda set off to "run up the hill." 

They were hardJy a few steps from the gate when they 
heard the clatter of horses' hoofs behind them, and the two 
young gentlemen came riding humedly past, having joined 
company and taken their horees at Queechy Run. IU)ssi- 
tur did not seem to see his little cousin and her compan- 
ion ; but the doffed cap and low indination of the other 
rider as they flew by called up a smile and blush of pleas- 
ure to Fleda's face ; and the sound of their horses' hoots 
had died away in the distance before the light had faded 
frpm her cheeks oi' she was quite at home to Cynthia's 
observations. She was possessed with the feeling, what a 
delightful thing it was to have people do things in such a 



"That was your cousin, wa'n't it?" said Cynthy, when 
the spell was ofE 

" No," said Fleda, " the other one was my cousin." 

" Well — I mean one of them fellers that went by. He's 
a soldier, ain't he 1" 

"An officer," said Fleda. 

"Well, it does give a man an elegant look to be in, the 
militie, don't it? I should admire to have a cousin like 
that. It's dreadful becoming to have that — what is it 
they call it? — to let the beai-d grow over the mouth. 1 
s'pose they can't do that without they be in the army, can 
they V 
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" 1 don't know," said Fleda. " 1 hope not. I think It is 
very ugly." 

" Do you \ Oh ! — I iidmire it. It makes a man look so 
spry !" 

A few hundi'ed yards from Mr. Einggaii's gate the road 
began to wind up a very long heavy hill. Just at the hill's 
foot it cixissed by a rude bridge the bed of a noisy brook 
■ that came roaring down from the higher grounds, turning 
sundry mill and factory wheels ia its way. About half 
way up the hill oae of these was placed, belonging to a mill 
for sawing boards. The little building stood alone, no other 
in sight, with a dark background of wood i-ising behind it on 
the other side of the brook ; the stream itself running 
smoothly for a small space above the mill, and leaping down 
madly below, as if it disdained its bed and would clear at 
a bound every impediment in its way to the sea. When 
the mill was not going the quantity of water that found its 
way down the hill was indeed very small, enough only to 
keep up a pleasant chattering with the stones; but as soon 
as the stream was allowed to gather ail its force and run free 
its loquacity was such that it would pi'event a traveller from, 
suspecting his approadi to the miU, until, very near, the 
monotonous hum of its saw could be heard. This was a 
place Fleda dearly loved. The wild sound of the waters, 
and the lonely keeping of the scene, with the delicious smell 
of the new-sawn boards, and the fascination of seeing the 

treat logs of wood walk up to the relentless tireless up-and- 
own-going steel ; as the generations of men in turn pre- 
sent themselves to the course of those sharp events which 
are the teeth of Time's saw ; until all of a sudden the mas- 
ter spirit, the man-regulator of this machinery, would per- 
form some conjuration on lever and wheel, — and at once, as 
at the touch of an eadianter, the log would be stOl and the 
saw stay its work ; — the business of life came to a stand, 
and the romance of the little brook sprwig up again, Plcda 
never tired of it — never. She would watch the saw play 
and stop, and go on again ; she would have her ears dinned 
with the hoai'se clang of the machinery, and then listen to 
the laugh of the miO-stream ; she would see with untiring 
patience one board after another cut and cast aside, and log 
succeed to log ; and never turned weary away from that 
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mysterious image of Time's doings. Heda had besides, 
without knowing it, the eye of a painter. In the lonely hill- 
side, the odd-shaped little mill with its acoompaniments of 
wood and water, and the great logs of timber lying about 
the ground in all directions and varieties of position, there 
was a picturesc[ue chai'm for her, where the country people 
saw nothing tut business and a place fit for it. Their hands 
grew hard where her mind was refining. Where they made 
dollars and cents, she was growing rich in stores of thought 
and associations of beauty. ■ How many purposes the same 
thing serves ! 

"That had ought to be your grandpa's mill this minute," 
observed Cynthy. 

"1 wish it was!" sighed Tleda. "Who's got it now, 
Cynthy r' 

" O it's that chap Mc Gowaa, I expect ; — ^he's got pretty 
much the hull of everything. J told Mr. Bicggaji I wouldn't 
let him have it if it was me, at the time. Your grandpa'd 
be glad to get it back now, I guess." , 

1 leda guessed so too ; but also guessed that Miss Gall 
was probably very far from being possessed of the whole 
rationale of the matter. So slie made her no answer. 

After reaching the bmw of the hiil the road continued on 
a very gentle ascent towards a little settlement half a quar- 
ter of a mile off; passing now and then a few scattered cot- 
tages or an occasional mill or turner's shop. Several mills 
and factories, with a store and a very few dwelling-houses 
were alJ the settlement ; not enough to entitle it to the 
name of a village. Beyond these and the mill-ponds, of 
which in the course of the road there were three or four, 
and with a brief intervening space of cultivated fields, a 
single ferm-houae stood alone ; just upon the borders of a 
large and very fair sheet of water from which all the 
others had their supply. — So lai^e and fair that nobody 
cavilled at its taking the style of a lake and giving its own 
pretty name of Deepwater both to the settlement and the 
fai'm that half embraced it. This farm was Seth Plum- 
field's. 

At the garden gate Fleda quitted Cynthy and rushed 
forward to meet hei' aunt, whom she saw coming round the 
corner of the house with her gown pinned up behind her, 
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from attending to some domestic cuncern among the pigs, 
the cows, or the poultry. 

" O aunt Miriam," said Fleda eagerly, " we are going to 
have company to tea to-morrow — woii't yon come and help 
us^" 

Aout Miriam laid her hands upon Fleda'a shoulders and 
looked at Cynthy. 

"I came up to see if you wouldn't come down to-mor- 
row, Mis' Plumfield," sjud that personage, with her usual 
dry busine9stone,alway8alittIeon the wrong side of sweet; 
— " your brother has t^en a notion to ask two young fellers 
from the Pool to supper, and they're grand folks 1 s'pose, 
and have got to have a fuss made for°em. I don't know 
what Mr. Binggan waa thinkio' of, or whether he thinks I 
have got anything to do or not ; but anyhow they're a 
comin', I s'pose, and must have somethtn' to eat ; and I 
thought the best thing 1 could do would be to come and get 
you info the works, if 1 could. I should feel a little queer 
to have nobody but me to say nothin' to them at the table." 

"Ah do come, aunt Miriam !" said Fleda; "it will be 
twice aa pleasant if you do ; and beside, we want to have 
everything very nice, you know." 

Aunt Mii-iam smiled at Fleda, and inquired of Miss Gall 
what she had in the htmse. 

"Why I don't know. Mis' Plumfield," said the lady, 
while Fleda threw her arms round her aunt and thauked 
her, — ■' there ain't nothin' particler — pork and heef and the 
old story. I've got some first-rate pickles. I calculated to 
make some sort o' cake in the moraing." 

" Any of those small hams left V 

" Not a bone of 'em — these mx weelts. / don't see how 
they've gone, for ray part. I'd lay any wager there were 
two in lEe smoke-house when I took the last one out. If 
Mr. Didenhover was a little more like a weasel I should 
think he'd been in." 

" Have you cooked that roaster I sent down ?" 

" No, Mis' Plumfield, I ha'n't — it's such a plaguy sight 
of trouble !" said Cynthy with a little apologetic giggle ; — 
" I was keepin' it for some day when I hadn't much to 
do." 

" I'll tiike the trouble of it. I'll be down bright and 
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early in the momiiig, and we'll see what's best to do. 
How's your last churning, Cynthy I" 

" Well — I guess it's pretty middlin', Mis' Plumfield." 

"'Tian't anything very remarkable, aunt Miriam," said 
Fleda shalcJng her head. 

" Weil, well," said Mrs. Plumfield smiling, "run away 
down home now, and I'll come to-morrow, aud I guess we'll 
fix it. But who is it that grandpa has asked T 

Pleda and Cynthy both opened at once. 

" Oiie of them is ray cousin, aunt Miriam, that was at 
West Point, and the other is tto nicest English gentleman 
you ever saw — you will like him very much — he has been 
wkh me getting nuts all to-day." 

" They're a. smart enough couple of chaps," said Cynthia ; 
" they look as if they lived where money was plenty." 

" Well I'll come to-morrow," repeated Mrs. Plumfield, 
" and we'll see about it. Good eight, dear !" 

She took Fleda's head in both her hands and gave her a 
most affectionate kiss ; and the two petitioners set off" 
homewards again. 

Aunt Miriam was not at all like her brother, in feature, 
though the moral characteristics suited the relationship 
sufficiently well. There was the expression of strong sense 
and great benevolence ; the unbending uprightness, of mind 
and body at once ; and the dignity of an essentially noble 
character, not the same as Mr. Rinnan's, but such as well 
became his sister. She had been brought up among the 
Quakers, and though now and for many years a staunch 
Presbyterian, she still retained a tiiictui-e of the calm 
effideut gentlene^ of mind and manner that belongs so 
inexplicably to them. More womanly sweetness than was 
in Mr, Eioggan's blue eye a woman need not wish to have ; 
and perhaps his sister's had not so much. There was no 
want of it in her heart, nor in her manner, but the many 
and singular excellendes of her character were a little over- 
shadowed by super-excellent housekeeping. Not a taint of 
the littleness that sometimes grows therefrom, — not a trace 
of the narrowness of mind that ovev-attention to such pur- 
suits is too apt to bring ; — on every important occasion 
aunt Miriam would come out free and unshackled from all 
the cobweb entanglements of hou'sewifery ; she would have 
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tossed housewifery to the winds if ne«d were (but it never 
was, for in a new sense she always contrived to make hoth 
ends meet.) It was only in the unhroken everyday course 
of affairs that aunt Miriam's face shewed anj tokens of 
that incessant train of small cares wluch had never left their 
impertinent footpiinta upon the broad high brow of her 
brother, Mr. Ringgan had no affinity with small cares; 
deep serious matters received his deep and seriows consid- 
eration; but he liad as dignified a disdain of trifling annoy- 
ances or concemmeiits as any great mastiff or Newfound- 
lander ever had for the yelping of a little cur. 
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IN the snuggest and Ijest private room of the House at 
Montepoole a party of kdies and gentlemen were 
gathered, awaiting the return of the sportsmen. The room 
had been made as comfortable as any place could be in a 
house built for " the season," after the aeason was past. A 
splendid fire of hickory logs was burning brilliantly and 
making amends for many deficiencies ; the closed wooden 
shutters gave the reality if not the look of warmth, for 
though the days might be fine and mild the mornings and 
evenings were always very cool up there among the moun- 
tains; and a table stood at the last point of readiness for 
having dinner served. They only waited for the lingering 
woodcock-hunters. 

It was rather an elderly party, with the exception of one 
young man whose age might match that of the absent two. 
He was walking up and down the room with somewhat the 
air of having nothing to do with himself. Another gentle- 
man, much older, stood warming hia back at the fire, feel- 
ing about his jaws and chin with one hand and looking at 
the dinuer-tahle in a sort of expectant reverie. The rest, 
three ladies, sat quietly chatting. All these persons were 
extremely different fi'om one another in individual charac- 
tevisties, and ail had the unmistakeable mai'k of the habit of 
good society; as difficult to locate and as easy to recognise 
as the sense o? freshness which some ladies have the secret 
of difliTsing around themselves ;^iio definable sweetness, 
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notliing in particular, but making a very agreeable impres- 

One of these ladies, the mother of the perambukting 
youag officer, {he was a class-mate of Rosaitur's) was 
extremely plain in feature, even more than ordinary. This 
plainness was not however devoid of sense, and it waa 
relieved by an uncommon amount of good-nature and kind- 
ness of heart. In her son the sense deepened into a«ute- 
ness, and the kindness of heart retreated, it is to be hoped, 
into some hidden recess of his nature; for it very rarely 
shewed itself in open expression. That is, to an eye keen 
in reading the natural signs of emotion ; for it cannot be 
said that his manner had any want of amenity or polite- 

'iDie second lady, the wife of the gentleman on the 
hearth-rug, or rather oa the spot where the hearth-rng 
should have been, was a strong conti-ast to this mother and 
son ; remarkably pretty, delicate and even lovely ; with a 
black eye however that though in genera! soft could shew a 
mischievous sparkle upon occasion; still young, and one 
of those women who always were and always will be 
pretty and delicate at any age. 

The third had been veiy handsome, and was still a very 
elegant woman, but her foise had seen more of the world's 
wear and tear. It had never known placidity of expression 
beyond what the habitual command of good-breeding im- 
posed. She looked exactly what she was, a pei-fect woman 
of the world. A very good specimen, — for Mrs. Carleton 
had sense and cultivation and even feeling enough to play 
the part very gracefully ; yet her mind was bound in the 
shackles of " the world's " tyrannioa! forging and had never 
been free; and her heart bowed submissively to the same 
authority. 

" Here they are ! Welcome home," exclaimed this lady, 
as her son and his friend at length made their appearance ; 
"Welcome home — we are all famishing; and I don't 
ow why in the world we waited for you for I am sure 
u don't deserve it. What success? What success, Mr. 



"Faith ma'am, there's little enough to boast of, as fer 
s I am concerned. Mr, Carleton may speak for himself," 
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ma'am, you waited for me," said that 
a delinquent I acknowledge. The day 
re 1 was at all aware of it." 

" It would not do to flatter you so far as to tel! you why 
we waited," said Mrs. Evelyn's soft; voice. And then per- 
ceiving that the gentleman at whom she was looking gave 
her no answer she turned to the other. "How many . 
woodcock, Mr. Rossitnr?" 

" Nothing to shew, ma'am," he replied. " Didn't see a 
solitary one. 1 heard some partridges, but I didn't mean 
to have room in my bag for them," 

" Did you find the right gronnd, Eossitur?" 

" I had a confounded long tramp after it if I didn't," said 
the discomfited sportsman, who did not seem to have yet 
recovered his good humour. 

" Were you not together ?" said Mrs. Carjeton. " Where 
wereyou, Goy V 

"Following the sport another way, ma'am ; 1 had very 
good success too." 

"What's the total?" said Mr. Evelyn. '-How much 
game did you bag?" 

" Really sir, I didn't count. I can only answer for a bag 
full" 

" Ladies and gentlemen !" cried Rossitur, bursting forth, 
— " What will you say when 1 tell you that Mj, (^leton 
deserted me Mid the sport in a most unceremonious man- 
ner and tliat he, — the cynical philosopher, the reserved 
English gentleman, the gay man of the world, — you are alt 
of 'em by turns, aren't you, Carleton ? — he ! — has gone and 
made a veiy oavaliero servante of himself to a piece of rus- 
ticity, and spent all to-day in helping a little girl pick up 
chestnuts !" 

"Mr, Carleton would be a better man if he were to 
spend a good many more days in the same manner," said 
that gentleman, dryly ejiough. But the entriuice of dinne,- 
put a stop to both laughter and questioning for a time, ail 
of the party being well disposed to their meat. 

When the pi(£erel from the lakes, and the poultry and 
half-kept joints had had their share of attention, and a pair 
of fine wild ducks were set on the table, the tongues of the 
pnvir found something to do besides eating. 
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" Wc have had a very satisfactory day among the Sha- 
kers, Guy," said Mrs. Carletoii ; " and we have aiTanged to 
drive to Kenton, to-morrow— -I suppose you will go with 
us V 

" With pleasure, mother, but that I am engaged to dinner 
about five or sis miles in the opposite direction." 

"Engaged to dinner ! — what with this old gentlemMi 
where you went last night? And you too, Mr. Eosai- 
tur V 

" I have made no pTOmisc, ma'am, but I take it I must 
go." 

" Vexatious ! Is the little girl going with ua, Guy ?" 

" 1 don't Itnow yet — I half apprehend, yes ; there seems 
to be a doubt in her grandfather's mind, not whether he 
can let her go, hxtt whether ho can Iteep her, and that looks 
lilte it." 

" Is it your little cousin who proved the successful rival 
of the woodcock to-day, Charlton'?" said Mrs. Evelyn. 
"What is she?" 

" I don't know, ma'am, upon my word. I presume 
Carleton will tell you she is something uncommon and 
quite I'emarkable," 

" Is she, Mr. Carleton V 

" What, ma'am V 

"Very." 

" Come ! That is something, from you," said Rossitur's 
brother officer, Lieut. Thorn. 

"What's the uncommonness?" said Mra. T'hoi-n, address- 
ing hei-self rather to Mr. Rossitur as she saw Mr. Carleton'a 
averted eye; — "Is she handsome, Mr. Rossiturl" 

" I can't tell you, I am eare, ma'am. I saw nothing but 
a nice child enough in a calico frock, justsuch as one would 
see in any ferm-house. She rushed into the room when she 
wasfirstcalled toseens, from somewhere in distant r^ione, 
with an immense iron ladle a foot and a half long in her 
hand with which she had been performing unknown feats of 
housewifery ; and they had left her head still encircled with 
fLhalo of kitohen-smoke. If as they aay ' coming events cast 
their shadows before,' she was the shadow of supper," 

" Oh Cliarlton, Chariton!" said Mrs. Evelyn, but in atone 
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of very gentle and laughing reproof, — " for shame ! "What 
a picture ! and of your cousin !" 

"Is she a pretty child, Guy?" said Mrs, Carleton, who 
did not relish her sou's grave face. 

" No ma'am — something more tlian that." 

"How old r 

" About ten ov eleven." 

" That's an ugly age." 

" She will never be at an ugly age." 

" What style of beauty ^" 

" The highest — that degree of mould and finish which be- 
longs only to the finest material." 

" That is hardly the kind of beauty one would expect to 
see in such a place," said Mrs. Carleton. " From one side 
of her family to be sure she has a right to it." 

" I have seen very few examples of it nuywhere," said 

" Who were her parents f said Mrs. Evelyn, 
" Her mother was Mrs, Kossitur's sister, — her father " — 
" Amy Charlton !" exclaimed Mrs, Evelyn, — " O I knew 
her! Was Amy Charlton her mother? O I didn't know 
whom you were talking of. She was caie of my dearest 
friends. Her daughter may well be handsome — she was 
one of the most lovely persona I ever knew ; in body and 
mind both. I loved Amy Charlton very much, I must 
see this child." 

" 1 don't know who her father was," Mrs. Carleton went 
on. 

" her father was Major Ringgan," said Mi-a, Evelyn, 
" I never saw him, but I have heard him spoken of in very 
high terms. I always heard that Amy married very 

" Major Ringgan !" said Mrs. Thorn ; — " his name is 
very well known ; he was very distinguished." 

" He was a self-made man entirely," said Mrs. Evelyn, 
in a tone that conveyed a good deal more than the simple 

"Yes, he was & self-made man," said Mrs. Thom, "but I 
should never think of that inhere a man distinguishes him- 
self so much; he was very distinguished." 

" Yes, and hr more than officei--like qualities," said Mrs, 
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Evelyn. " I have heard his personal accomplishments as a 
gentleman highly praised." 

"So that little Misa Einggan's right to be a beauty may 
be considered clearly made o\it," said Mr. Thorn. 

" It is one of those singular eases," said Mr. Carleton, 
" where purity of blood proves itself, and one has no need 
to go back to past generations to make any inquiry con- 
cerning it." 

" Hear him !" cried Bossitur j — " and for the life of me I 
could see nothing of all this wonder. Her face is not at all 
striking." 

" The wonder is not ao much in what it is as in what it 
indicates," said Mr. Carleton. 

"What does it indicate?" said his mother. 

" Suppose you were to ask me to count the shades of 
colour in a rainbow," answered he. 

"Hear him !" cried Thovn again. 

" Well I hope she will go with us and we shall have a 
chance of seeing her," said Mrs. Carleton. 

"If she were only a few years older it is my belief you 
would see enough of her, ma'am," said young Eossitur. 

The haughty coldness of Mr. Carleton's look at this 
speech could not be surpassed. 

" But she has beauty of feature too, has she not V Mrs, 
Carleton asked again of her son. 

" Yes, in very nigh degree. The contour of the eye and 
brow I never saw finer." 

" It is a little odd," said Mrs. Evelyn with the slightest 
touch of a piqued air, (she had some daughters at home) — 
" that is a kind of beauty one is apt to associate with high 
breeding, and certainly you very rarely see it anywhere 
else ; and Major Ringgan, however distinguished and esti- 
mable, as I have no doubt he was, — And this child must 
have been brought up with no advantages, here in the 
country." 

" My dear madam," said Mr. Carleton smiling a little, 
" this high breeding is a very fine thing, but it can neither 
be given nor bequeathed ; and we cannot entail it." 

" But it can be taught, can't it?" 

"If it could be taught it is to be hoped it would be 
oftener learned," said the young man dryly. 
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" But what do we meMi, then, when we talk of the high 
breeding of certain classes— and families^ and why are we 
not disappointed when we loolt to find it in connection with 
certain names and positions in society V 

" I do not know," said Mr. Carleton. 

"You don't mean to say, I suppose, Mr, Carleton," said 
Horn bridling a little, " that it is a thing independent of 
circumstances, and tliat there is no value in blood?" 

" Very nearly — answering the question as yon under- 
stand it." 

" May 1 ask how you understand it ?" 

" As you do, sir." 

"Is there no high breeding then in the world?" asked 
good-natured Mrs. Thorn, who could be touched on this 
point of family. 

"There is- very little of it. What is commonly current 
under the name is merely counterfeit notes which pass from 
hand to hand of those who are bankrupt in the article." 

" And to what serve then," said Mrs. Evelyn colouring, 
" the long lists of good old names which even you, Mr. 
Carleton, I know, do not disdain V 

" To endorse the counterfeit notes," said Mr. Carleton 
smiling. 

" Guy you are absurd !" said his mother. " I will not 
sit at the table and listen to you if you talk such stuff. 
"What do you mean V 

" 1 beg your pardon, mother, you have misunderstood 
me," said he seriously, " Mind, 1 have been talking, not 
of ordinary conformity to what the world requires, but of 
that fine perfection of mental and moral constitution which 
in its own natural necessary acting leaves nothing to be 
desired, in every occasion or circumstance of life. It is the 
pure gold, and it knows no tarnish ; it is the true coin, and 
it gives what it proffers to give ; it is the living plant ever- 
blossoming, and not the cut and art-arranged flowers. It 
is a thing of the mind altt^ther ; and where nature has not 
curiously prepared the soil it is in vain to try to make it 
grow. This is not very often met with?" 

. " No indeed," said Mrs. Carleton ; — " but you are so 
fe,stidiously nice in all your notions ! — at this rate nothing 
will ever satisfy you." 
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" I don't think it is so very uncomiiioii," said Mrs. Thorn. 
" It seems to me oae sees as much of it as can be expect«d, 
Mv. Carl Eton." 

Mr. Carleton pai-ed his apple with au engrossecl air, 

" O no, Mrs. Thorn," said Mrs. Evelyn, " I don't i^ree 
with you — ^I don't think yon often see auch a comhinatioa 
as Mr, Carleton has been speaking of — very rarely ! — but, 
Mr. Carleton, don't you think it is generally found in that 
class of society where the habits of life are constantly the 
most polished and refined V 

" Possibly," answered he, diving into the core of his 
apple. 

" No, but tell me ; — I want to know what you think. 

" Cultivation and i-efinement have taught people to rect^- 
nise Mid analyze and imitate it ; the counterfeits are most 
current in that society, — but as to the reality 1 don't know 
— It is nature's work and she is a little freaky about it," 

" But Guy !" said his mother impatiently ; — " this is not 
selling but giving away one's birthright. Where ia the 
advantage of birth if breeding is not supposed to go along 
with it. Where the parents have had intelligence and re- 
finement do we not constantly see them inherited by the 
children ? and in an inci-easing degree from generation to 
generation V 

"Very extraordinary!" s^d Mrs, Thoi-n. 

" I do not undervalue the blessings of inheritance, mother, 
believe me, nor deny the general doctrine ; though intel- 
ligence does not always descend, and maimers die out, and 
that invaluable legacy, a name, may be thrown away. But 
this delicate thing we are speaking of is not intelligence nor 
refinement, but comes rather from a happy combination of 
qualities, together with a peculiarly fine nervous constitu- 
tion ; — the esaefice of it may consist with an omission, even 
with an awkwardness, and with a sad ignorance of conven- 
tionalities." 

" But even if that be so, do yoii think it can ever reach 
its full development but in the circumstances that are 
favourable to it?" said Mrs. Evelyn. 

" Probably not often ; the diamond in some instances 
wants the graver ;- — but it is the diamond. Nature seems 
now and then to have taken a pmcess's child and dropped 
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it in some odd oonier of the kingdom, while she has left, the 
oiown in the palace," 

" From all which I uiid67'st«nd," said Mr. Thorn, " that 
this littie eteatnut gii'l is a princess in disguise." 

" Really, Carleton !" — Rossitur began. 

Mrs. Evelyn leaned back in her chair and quietly eating 
a piece of apple eyed Mi-,.Cavleton with a look half am.used 
and half discontented, and behind all that, keenly atten- 

" Take for example those two miniatures you were look- 
ing at last night, Mrs. Evelyn," the young man went on ; 
— "■ Louis XVi. and Marie Antoinette — what would you 
have more unrefined, laore heavy, more animal, than the 
face of that descendant of a line of kings?" 

Mrs. Evelyn bowed her head acquiesdngly and seemed 
to enjoy her apple. 

"■He had a pretty bad lot of an inheritance sure enough, 
take it all together," said Rossitur. 

" Well," said Thorn, — " is this littie stray princess as 
well-looking as t'other miniature?" 

"Better, ill some respects," said Mr. Carleton coolly. 

"Better!" cried Mrs. Carleton.. ' 

"Not in the brilliancy of her beauty, but in some of its 
charaoteristicB ; — better in its promise." 

" Make yourself intelligible, for the sake of my nerves, 
Guy," said his mother. " Better looking than Marie An- 
toinette !" 

, " My unhappy cousin is said to be a fairy, ma'am," said 
Mr. Rossitur ; " and 1 presume aU this may be referred to 
enchantment." 

"That face of Marie Antoinette's," said Mr. Oarleton 
smOing, " is an undisciplined one — uneducated." 

"Uneducated!" exclaimed Mrs. Carleton. 

" Don't misjake me, mother, — I do not mean that it 
shows any want of i-eading 6r writing, but it does indicate 
an untrained character — a mind unprepared for the exigencies 
of life." 

" She met those exigencies indifferent well too," observed 
Mr. Thorn. 

" Ay — ^but pride, and the dignity of rank, and undoubtedly 
some of the iinor qualities of a woman's nature, might suf- 
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fice for that, und jet leave her utterly unfitted to play wisely 
and gracefully a pai't in ordinary life," 

" Well, she had no such part to play," said Mrs. Carleton. 

" Certainly, mother — but I am comparing laces." 

" Well — \hk other feca 1" 

" It has the same style of refined beauty of feature, but — 
to compare them iu a word, Marie Antoinette looks to me 
like a superb exotio that has come fo its brilliant perfection 
of bloom in a hothouse — ^it would lose its beauty in the 
strong free air — it would change and droop if it lacked 
cai-eful waiting upon and couataat artificial excitement; — 
the other," said Mr Carleton musingly,—" is a flower of the 
woods, raising ite head above frost and snow and the rugged 
soil where fortune has placed it, with an air of quiet patient 
endurance; — a storm wind may bring it to the ground, 
easily, — but if its gentle nature be not broken, it will look 
«p again, unchanged, and bide its time in unrequited beauty 
and sweetness to the end." 

"The exotic for me!" cried Eossitur, — "iflonlyhada 
place for her. I don't like pale el^ancies," 

" I'd make a piece ofpoetry ofthatif Iwasyou, Carleton," 
said Mr. Thorn. 

" Mr, Carleton has done that already," said Mrs. Evelyn 
smoothly. 

" I never heard you talk so before, Guy," said his mother 
looking at him. His eyes had grown dark with intensity 
of expression while he was speaking, gazing at visionary 
flowers or beauties through the dinner-table mahogany. 
He looked up and laughed as she addressed him, and rising 
turned off lightly with his usual air. 

" I congratulate you, Mrs, Carleton," Mrs. Evelyn whis- 
pered as they went from the table, " tjiat this little beauty 
is not a few years older." 

" W^ ?" said Mrs. Carleton, " If she is all that Guy 
says, I would give anything in the world to see him mar- 
ried." 

"lime enough," said Mrs, Evelyn with a knowing 

"I don't know," said Mrs. Carleton, — "1 think he would 
be happier. He is a restless spirit — nothing satisfies him 
T-nolJiing fixes him. He cannot rest at home — he abhors 
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politics — lie flits away from country to country and doesn't 
remain long anywhere." 

"And you with him." 

"And I with him. I should like to see if a wife could 
not persuade him to stay at home." 

"I guess you have petted hira. too much," said Mrs. 
Evelyn slyly. 

"I cannot have petted him too much, for he has never 
disappointed me." 

"No-7-of course not; but it seems you find it difficult 
to lead hira." 

" No one ever succeeded in doing that," said Mrs. Carle- 
ton, with a smile that was anything but an ungratified one. 
" He never wanted driving, and to lead him is impossible. 
You may try it, and while you think you are going to gain 
your end, if he thinks it worth while, you will suddenly find 
that he is leading you. It is so with everybody — ^in some 
inexplicable way," 

Mrs, Evelyn thought the mystery was very easily ex- 
plicable as far as the mother was concerned; and changed 
the conversation. 
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ON so great and uncommon an occawon as Mr. Kinggan'a 
giving a dinuer-party the disused front parlour was 
opened and set in order ; the » Dmen folks is he called them, 
wanting the whole haok part of the house lor their opera- 
tions. So when the visiters arrived, in good time, they 
■were ushered into a large square bai'e-looking room — a 
strong coatrast even to their dining-room at the Pool — 
which gave them nothing of the welcome of the pleasant 
feim-house kitchen, and wheio nothing of the comfort of 
the kitchen found its way but a very strong smell of roast 
pig. There was the cheerless air of a place where no- 
body lives, Dv thinks of living. The very chairs looked as 
if they had made up their minds to he forsaken for a term of 
months ; it was impossible to imagine that a cheerful sup- 
per had ever been laid upon the stiif cold-looking table that 
stood with its leaves down so primly against the wall. All 
that a blazing fire could do to make amends for deficiencies, 
it did ; but the wintry wind that swept round the house 
shook the paper window-shades in a remorseless way ; and 
the utmost ^orts of said &e could not prevent it from 
coming in and giving disagreeable impertiiient whispers at 
liie ears of everybody. 

Mr, Riaggan's welcome however, was and would have 
been the same thing anywhere — genial, frank, and dignified; 
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neither he nor it could be changed by eircurastances. Mr, 
Carleton admired anew, as he came forward, the fine pres- 
ence and noble look of his old host; a look that it was 
plain had never needed to seek the ground ; a brow that in 
large or small things had never been ci-ossed by a shadow 
of shame. And to a discerning eye the face was not a 
surer index of a lofty than of a peaceful and pure mind ; 
too peace-loving and pure perhaps for tlio best good of his 
affairs in the conflict witli a selfish and unsenipulous world. 
At least now, in the time of his old age and infirmity ; in 
former days his straightforward wisdom backed by au in- 
domitable courage and strength had made Mr. Einggan no 
safe subject for either braving or overreaching. 
■ JFleda's keen-sighted affection was heartily gratified by the 
manner in which her grandfather was greeted by at least 
one of his gueste, and that the one about whose opinion she 
cai-ed the most. Mr, Carleton seemed as little sensible of 
the oold room as Mr. Ein^an himself. Fleda felt sore that 
her grandfather was appreciated ; aud she would have sat 
delightedly listening to what the one and the other were 
presently saying, if she had not taken notice that her cousin 
looked astray. He was eyeing the fire with a profound air 
and she fanded he thought it poor amusement. Little aa 
rieda in secret really cared about that, with an instant sac 
rifico of ber own pleasure she quietly changed her position 
for one from which she could more readily biing to bear 
upon Mr. Eossitur's distraction the very light ai'tillery of 
her conversation ; and attacked him on the subject of the 
game he had brought home. Her motive and her manner 
both must have been lost upon the young gentleman. He 
forthwith set about amusing himself in a way his little en- 
tertainer had not counted upon, namely, with giving a chase 
to her wits ; partly to pass away the time, and partly to 
gratify his curiosity, as he said, "to see what Fleda was 
made of" By a curious system of involved, startling, or 
absui'd questions, he endeavoured to puzzle or confound or 
entrap her. Fleda however steadily presented a grave front 
to the enemy, and would every now and then surprise him 
with an unexpected turn or clever doubling, and sometimes 
when he thought he had her in a corner, jump over the fence 
and laugh at him from the other side. Mr. Eossitur's re- 
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spect for his little advei'saiy graduallj' increased, and find- 
ing that she had rather the best of the game he at last gave 
it up, just as Mr. Einggaii was asking Mr. Carleton if he 
was a judge of stock % Mr. Carletoti saying with a amile 
" No, but he hoped Mr, Ringgan would give Mm his first 
lesson," — the old gentleman immediately arose with that 
alacrity of manner he always wore when he had a Tisita- 
tliat pleased him, and taking his hat and cane led the 
way out; choosing, with a naan's true carelessness of house- 
wifery etiquette, the kitchen route, of all others. Not even 
admonished by the sight of the bright Dutdi ovea before 
the fire that he was intiodueing his visiters somewhat too 
early to the pig, he led the whole party through, Cynthia 
scuttling away in haste across the kitchen with something 
that mast not be seen, while aimt Miriam looked out at the 
company through the crack of the pantfy door, at whioh 
Fleds ventured a sly glance of intelligence. 

It was a fiae though a windy and cold afternoon ■, the 
lights and shadows were driving across the broad iiplantl 
and meadows. 

"This is a fine arable country," remarked Mr. Carleton. 
■ " Capital, sir, — capital, for many miles round, if we were 
not so fer from a market. I was one of the first that broke 
grOHud in this township, — one of the very first settlers — 
I've seen the I'ough and the smooth of it, and I never had 
but one mind about it fi-ora the first. All this — as far aa 
you can see — I cleared myself; most <rf it with ray own 

"That recolfeotion must attach yoa strongly to the place, 
I should think, sir," 

" Hum — perhaps I cared too much for it," he replied, 
" for it is taken away from me. Well — it don't matter 

"It ia not yours?" 

" No sir ! — it was mine, s great many years ; bat I was 
obliged to part with it, two years ago, to a scoundrel of a 
fellow — MoGowan up here — he got an advant^e over me. 
I can't take care erf myself any more as I used to do, and 
I don't find that other people deal by me just as 1 could 
wish — " 

He was silent for a moment asd then went on, — 
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" Yea sir ! wheii I first set myself down here, or a little 
farther that way my first house was, — a protty rough house 
too, — there wa'n't two settlers beside within somethiug like 
ten miles round. — IVe seen the whole of it deared, from 
the cutting of the first forest trees tiO this day.'' 

" You have seen the nation itself spring up within that 
time," remarked his guest. 

" Not exactly — that question of our viationality was set- 
tled a little before I came here. I was bom rather too late 
to see the whole of that play — I saw the best of it though 
— boys were men. in those days. My father was in the 
thick of it from beginning to end." 

" In the army, was he ^" 

" Ho yes, sir ! he and every child he had that wasn't a 
girl — thei-e wasn't a man of the name that wa'n't on the 
right side. I was in the airoy myself when 1 was fifteen. 
I was nothing but a fifei' — but I tell you sir ! there wasn't a 
general officer in the country that played his part with a 
prouder heart than I did mine !" 

" And wag that the general spirit of the ranks?" 

" Not altogether," I'eplied the old gentleman, passing his 
hand several times abstractedly over his white hair, a 
favourite gesture with him, — "not exactly that — there was 
a good deal of mixture of different materials, especially in 
this state ; and where the feeling wasn't pretty strong it 
was no wonder if it got tired owt; but the real stuff, the 
trae Yankee blood, was pretty firm! Ay, and some of the 
rest ! There was a good deal to try men in those days. 
Sir, I have seen many a time when I had nothing to dine 
upon but niy fife, and it was more than that could do to 
keep me from feeling very empty !" 

"But was this a common easel did this happen often 1" 
said Mr. Carleton. 

" Pretty often — pretty often, sometimes," answered the 
old gentjeraan. "Things were very much out of order, 
you see, and in some parts of the country it was almost 
impossible to get the supplies the men needed. Nothing 
would have kept them together, — nothing under heaven — 
but the love and confidence they had in one name. Their 
love of light and independence wouldn't have been strong 
enough, and besides a good many of them got disheartened. 
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A hujigi'j- stomach is a pretty stout argaer against abstract 
questions. I have seen my father crying like a child for 
the wants and suffeiiiigs he was obliged to see and couldn't 
relieve." 

"And then you used to i-elieve yourselves, grandpa," 
said Fleda. 

" How was that, Faii'y f 

Fleda looked at her grandfather, who gave a little pre- 
paratory laugh and passed his hand over his head agMii. 

"Why yes," said he, — "we used to think the tones, 
King Gieorge'a men you know, were fair game; and when 
we happened to be in the neighbourhood of some of them 
that we knew were giving all the help they could to the 
enemy, wo used to Jet them cook our dinners for us once in 
a while." 

" How did you manage that, sir?" 

" Why, they used to have little bake-ovens to cook their 
meats and so on, standing some way out from the house,- — 
did you never see one of them 1 — raised on four little heaps 
of stone ; the bottom of the ovea is one large flat stone, 
and the ai-ch buiit over it; — they look like a great bee- 
hive. Weil — we used to watch till we saw the good 
woman of the house get her oven cleverly heated, and put 
in her batch of bread, or her meat pie, or her pumpkin and 
apple pies ! — whichever it was-— there didn't any of 'em 
come much amiss — and when we guessed they were pretty 
nigh done, three or four of us would creep in and whip off 
the whole — oven and all ! — to a safe place. 1 tell you," 
said he with a knowing nod of his head at the laughing 
Fleda, — " those were first-rate pies !" 

" And then did you put the oven back again afterwards, 
grandpa V 

" I guess not often, dear !" I'eplied. the old gentleman. 

"What do you think of such lawless proceedings. Miss 
Fleda 1" said Mr. Carleton, laughing at or with her. 

"01 like it," said Fleda. "You liked those pies all the 
better, didn't you, grandpa, because you had got them from 
the toriea ?" 

"That we did! If we hadn't got them maybe King 
George's men would, in some shape. But we werent 
always so lucky as to get hold of an oven full. I remem- 
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ber one time several of us had been out on a forag^g expe- 
dition— —there, sir, Tphat do you think of that for a two 
and a half year old T 

They had come up with the chief favourite of his barn- 
yard, a fine deep-coloured Devon bull. 

" I don't know what one might see in Devonshire," he 
remarked presently, " but I know Ods county can't shew 
the like of him !" 

A discussion followed of the various beauties and excel- 
lencies of the animal ; a discussion iu which Mr. Carleton 
certainly took little part, while Mr. Ringgan descanted 
enthusiastically upon 'hide' and 'brisket' and 'bone,' and 
Ifossitur stood in an abstraction, it might be scornful, it 
might be inazed. Little Fleda quietly listening and look- 
ing at the beautiful creature, which from being such a trea- 
sure to her grandfather was in. a sort one to her, more than 
half understood them all ; but Mr. Ringgan w^s too well 
satisfied with the attention of one of his guests to miss that 
of the other. 

"That fellow don't look as if lie had ever known short 
commons," was Rossitur's single remark as they turned 
away. 

" You did not give us the result of y«ur foraging expedi- 
tion, sir," said Mr, Carleton in a different manner. 

" Do, grandpa," said Fleda softly. 

" Ha ! — Oh it is not worth teliing," said the old gentle- 
man, looking gratified ; — " Fleda has heard my stones till 
she knows them by heart — she could tell it as well herself. 
"What was it] — about the pigT — We had been out, several 
of us, one afternoon to tiy to get up a supper— or a dinner, 
for we had had none — and we had caught a pig. It hap- 
pen ed that I was the only one of the party that had a clo^ 
and so the pig was given to me to carry home, because I 
could hide it the best. Well sir ! — vre were coming home, 
and had set our mouths for a prime supper, when just as 
we were within a few rods of our shanty who should come 
along but our captain ! My heart sank as it never has 
done at the thought of a supper before or since, 1 believe ! 
I held my cloak together as welt as I could, and kept my- 
self back a little, so that if the pig shewed a cloven foot 
behind me, the captain might not see it. But I almost 
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gave up all for lost when I saw the captain going into the 
hut with us. There was a kind of a rude bedstead stand- 
ing there ; and I set myself down upon the side of it, and 
gently worked and eased niy pig off under my cloak till I 
got him to roll down behind the bed. I knew," said Mr, 
Rinnan laughing, " I knew by the captain's eye as well as 
I knew anything, that he smelt a rat; but he kept our 
counsel, as well as his own ; and when be was gone we 
took the pig out into the woods behind the shanty and 
roasted him finely, and we sent and asked Capt. Sears to 
supper; and he came and helped us eat the pig with a 
great deal of appetite, and never asked no questions how 
we came by him !" 

" I wonder your stout-heartedness did not fail, in the 
coirrse of so long a time," said Mr, Carleton. 

" Never sir !" said the old gentlem^i, " I never doubted 
for a moment what the end would be. My father never 
doubted for a moment. We trusted in God and in Wash- 
ington !" 

" Did you see actual service yourself J" 

" No sir — I never did. I wish I had, I should like to 
have had the honour of striking one blow at the rascals. 
However they were hit pretty well. I ought to be con- 
tented. My father saw enough of fighting — he was colonel 
of a raiment — he was at the affair of Burgoyne, That 
gave us a lift in good time. What rejoicing there was 
everywhere when that news came ! I could have fifed all 
day upon an empty stomach and felt satisfied. People 
reckoned everywhere that the matter was settled when that 
great piece of good fortune was given us. And so it was ! 
— wa'n't it, dear ^" said the old gentleman, with one of those 
fond, pleased, sympathetic looks to Fleda with which he 
often brought up what he was saying. 

" General Gates commanded there f said Mr, Carleton. 

" Yes sir — Gates was a poor stick — I never thought much 
of him. That fellow Arnold distinguished himself in the 
actions before Burgoyne's surrender. He fought like a 
brave man. It seems strange that so mean a scamp should 
have had so much blood in him 1" 

"Why, are groat fighters generally good men, grandpa?" 
eaid Flcda. 
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"Not exactly, dear!" replied her grandfather; — "but 
Buoh little-minded rascality is not just the vice one would 
expect to find in a gallant soldier," 

"Those were times that made men," said Mi', Carleton 
musingly, 

"Yes," answered the old gentleman gi-avely, — "they 
were times that called for men, and Glod raised them up. 
But Washington was the soul of the country, sir!" 

"Well, the time made him," said Mr. Carleton. 

" I beg your pardon,'' said the old gentleman with a very 
dedded little turn of his head, — " ! think he made the time. 
I don't know what it would have been, sir, or what it would 
have come to, but for him, After all, it is rather that the 
things, which try people shew what la in them ; — I hope 
there are men enough in the eountvy yet, though they 
haven't as good a chance to shew what they are." 

" Either way," said his guest smiling ; " it is a happiness, 
Mr. Ringgan, to have lived at a time when there was some- 
thing worth living for," 

" Well— I don t know — " said the old gentleman ; — 
"those times would make the prettiest figui-e in a story or 
a ro'mance, I suppose ; but I've tried both, and on the whole," 
said he with another of his looks at Fleda, — " I think I like 
these times the best !" 

Fleda smiled her acquiescence. His guest could not help 
thinking to himself that however pacific might be Mr. 
Ringgan's temper, no man in those days that tried men 
could have brought to the issue more stem inflexibility and 
gallant fortitude of bearing. His fi'ame hore evidence of 
great personal sti'ength, and his eye, with all its mildness, 
had an unflinching dignity that could never have quailed be- 
fore dangei- or duty. And now, while he was recalling 
with great animation and pleasure the scenes of his more 
active life, and his blue eye was shining with the fire of other 
days, his manner had the self-possession and quiet sedato- 
ness of triumph that bespeak a man always moi'e i-eady to 
do than to say. Perhaps the contemplation of the noble 
Roman-like old figure before him did not tend to lessen the 
feeling, even the sigh of regret, with which the young man 
said, 

"There was something then for a man to do!" 
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"There is always that," said the old gentleman quietly. 
" God has given every man his work to do ; and 'tain't diffi- 
cult for him to find out what. No man is put here to be 
idle." 

"But," said his companion, with a loolt in which not a 
little haughty reserve was mingled with a desire to apealt 
out his thoughts, " half the world are busy about ham-drum 
concerns and the other half doing nothing, or worse," 

'■ I don't know about that," swd Mr. Ringgan ; — " that 
depends upon the way you take things. 'Tain't always the 
men that make the most noise tliat are the most good in 
the world. Hum-drum affairs needn't be hum-drum in the 
doing of 'em. It is my maxim," said the old gentleman 
looking at his companion with a singularly open pleasant 
smile, — " that a man may be great about a'most anything 
— chopping wood, if he happens to be in that line. 1 used 
to go upon that plan, sir. Whatever I have set my hand 
to do, 1 liave done it as well as I knew how to ; and if you 
follow that rule out you'll not be idle, nor hum-drum 
neither. Many's the time that I have mowed what would 
be a day's work for another man, before brealdast." 

Rossitur'fl smile was not meant to be seen. But Mr. 
Carleton's, to, the credit of his politeness and his under- 
standing both, was frank as the old gentleman's own, as he 
answered with a good-humoured shake of his head, 

" I can readily believe it, sir, and honour both your maxim 
and your practice. But 1 am not exactly in that line." 

"Why don't you try the army?" said Mr. Rin^aawith 
a look of interest. 

" There is not a cause worth fighting for," said the young 
man, hia bi-ow changing again. "It is only to add weight 
to the oppressor's hand, or throw away life in the vain en- 
deavour to avert it. I will do neither." 

"But all the world is open before such a young man as 
yon," said Mr, Binggan. 

" A large world," said Mr. Carleton with his former mix- 
ture of expression, — "hut there isn't much ia it." 

" Polities 1" said Mr. Ringgan, 

"It is to lose oneself in a seethiug-pot, where the scum is 
the most apparent thing." 

" But there is society V said Rossitur. 
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" Nothing better or more noble than the s 
motes that flit thi'ougli a sunbeam into obliyion." 

" Well, why not then sit down quietly on one's estates 
and enjoy them, one who has enough ?" 

"And be a woi-ra in the heart of an apple." 

" Well then," said liossitur laughing, though not know- 
ing exactly how far he might Yenture, " there is nothing 
left for you, as I don't suppose you would take to any of 
the learned professions, but to strike out some new path for 
yourself— hit upon some grand invention for benefiting the 
human I'ace and distinguishing your own name at once." 

But while he spoke his companion's fece had gone back 
to its usual look of imperturbable coolness ; the dark eye 
WHS even haughtily unmoved, till it met Fleda's incLuir- 
ing and somewhat anxious glance. He smiled. 

"The nearest approach I ever made to that," said he, 
"was when I went cbestnuting the other day. Can't you 
iiftd some mora work for me, Fairy V 

Taking Fleda's hand with his wonted graceful lightness 
of manner he walked on with her, leaving the other two to 
follow togethei', 

" You would like to know, perhaps," observed Mr. Eos- 
situr in rather a low tone, — " that Mr. Carleton is an 
Englishman." 

" Ay, ay ?" said Mr. Ringgan. " An Englishman, is 
he ? — -Well sir, — ^what is it that I would like to know f 

" That,'" said Bossitur. " I would have told you before 
if I could. I supposed you might not choose to speak 
quite so freely, perhaps, on American affiiirs before him." 

" I haven't two ways of speaking, sir, on anything," said 
the old gentleman a little dryly. " Is your friend very ten- 
der on that chapter ¥' 

" O not that I Iniow of at al!," said Eossitur ; " but you 
know there is a great deal of feeling still among the En- 
glish about it — they have never forgiven us heartily for 
whipping them ; and I know Carleton is related to the no- 
bility ancl all that, you know; so I thought — " 

" Ah well !" said the old gentleman, — " we don't know 
much about nobility and such gimoraeks in this country. 
Tm not ranch of a courtier. I am pretty much accustomed 
t^ spef my mind as I think it. — He's wealthy, I suppose f 
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" He's more than that, sir. Enormous estates ! He's 
the fiaest fellow in the world — one of the first young men 
in England." 

"You have been there yourself and know?" said Mr, 
Einggan, glancing at his companion. 

"If I have not, sir, others have told me that do." mra 

" Ah well," said Mr. Rinnan placidly, — " we sha'n't 
quarrel, I guess. What did he come out here for, eh?" 

" Only to amuse himself. They are going back again in 
a few weeks, and I intend acoompanying them to join my 
mother in Paris. Will my little cousin be of the party?' 

They were sauntering along towards the house. A loud 
calling of her name the minute before had summoned 
Eleda thither at the top of her speed ; and Mr. Carleton 
turned to I'epeat the same question. 

The old gentleman stopped, and striking his stick two or 
thi'ee times against the ground looked sorrowfully unde- 
termined. 

" Well, I don't know ! — " he said at last, — " It's a pretty 
hard matter — she'd break her heart about it, I suppose, — " 

"I dare ui^e nothing, sir," said Mr. Carleton. "I will 
only assure you that if you enti'ust your treasure to us she 
shall be cherished as you would wish, till we place her in 
the hands of her aunt." 

" I know that, sir, — I do not doubt it," said Mr. Einggan, 
" but — I'll tell you by and by what I conclude upon, he 
said with evident relief of manner as Fleda came bounding 
back to them. " Mr. Eossitur, have you made your peace 
■with Fleda?" 

"I was not aware that I had any to make, sir," replied 
the young gentleman, " I will do it with pleasure if my 
little cousin will tell me how. But she looks as if she 
needed enlightening as much as myself." 
■ " She has something against you, I can tell you," said the 
old gentleman, looking ajnused, and speaking as if Fleda 
wei-e a curious little piece of human mechanism which could 
hear its performances talked of with all the insensibility of 
any other toy. " She gives it as her judgment that Mr. 
Carleton is the most of a gentleman, because he keeps his 
promise." 

" Oh grandpa !" — 
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Poor Eloda's cheek was hot with a distressful blush. 
Rossitur coloured with anger. Mr. Carleton'a smile had a 
very different expression, 

" If Fleda will have the goodness to recollect," said Eoa- 
situr, "I cannot be chained with breaking a promise for I 

"But Mr. Carleton did," saidPleda. 

"She is right, Mr. Rossitur, she is right," said that gen- 
tleman ; "a fallacy might as well elude Ithuriel's spear as 
the sense of a pure spirit— there is no need of written 
codes. Make your apologies, man, and confess yourself in 
the wrong." 

" Pho, pho," said the old gentlemfui, — " she don't take it 
very much to heart. 1 guess /ought to be the one to make 
the apologies," he added, looking at Fleda's face. 

But Fleda commanded herself, with difficulty, and an- 
nounced that dinner was ready. 

" Mr, Rossitur tells me, Mr. Carleton, you are an En- 
glishman," said his host. " 1 have some notion of that's pass- 
ing through my head before, but somehow I had entirely 
lost sight of it when I was speaking so freely to you a little 
while ago — about oar national quarrel— -I know some of 
your countrymen owe us a grudge yet." 

" Not I, I assure you," said the young Englishman. " 1 
am ashamed of them for it. I congratulate you on being 
Washington's countryman and a sharer in his grand strug- 
gle for the right against the wrong." 

Mr. Einggan shook his guest's hand, looking very much 
pleased; and having by this time arrived at the house the 
young gentlemen were formally introduced at once to the 
kitehen, their dinner, and aunt Miriam. 

It is not too much to say that the entertwnment gave 
perl'eot satiafection to everybody- — better fate than attends 
most entertainments. Even Mr. Rossitur's ruffled spirit 
felt the soothing influence of good dieer, to which he hap- 
peaed to be peculiarly sensible, and came back to its aver- 
i^e condition of amenity. 

Doubtless that was a most infonnal table, spread accord- 
ing to no rules that for many generations at least have been 
known in the refined world ; an anomaly in the eyes of 
corfainly one of the company. Yet tlie boai'd had a cbar- 
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aoter of its own, very far I'emoved from vulgarity, and suit- 
ing remarkably well with the condition and demeanour of 
those who presided over it — a comfortable, well-to-do, sub- 
stantial look, that could afford to dispense with minor 
gracea ; » sel£respeet that was not afraid of criticism. 
Aunt Miriam's successful efforts deserve to be celebrated. 

In the middle of the table the polished amber of the 
pig's wehed back elevated itself, — a striking object, — but 
worthy of the plaoe he filled, as the honours paid him by 
everybody abundantly testified. Aunt Miriam had sent 
down a basket of her own bread, made out of the new 
flour, brown and white, both as sweet and fine as it is pos- 
sible for bread to he; the piled-up slices were really beau- 
tiful. The superb butter had come from aunt Miriam's 
dairy too, for on suoh an occasion she would not trust to 
the very doubtful excellence of Miss Cynthia's doings. 
Every spare place on the table was fdled with dishes of 
potatoes and pickles and sweetmeats, that left nothing to 
be desired in their respective kinds ; the cake was a deli- 
cious presentment of the finest of matei'ial ; and the pies, 
pumpkin pies, such as only aunt Miriam could make, rich 
compounds of everything hut pumpkin with enough of that 
to give them a name — Fleda smiled to think how pleased 
aunt Miriam must secretly be to see the homi^e paid her 
through them. And most happily Mrs. Plumfield had dis- 
covered that the last tea Mr, Ein^an had brought from 
the little Queechy store was not veiy good, and there was 
no time to send up on "the hill" for more, so she made 
coffee. Verily it was not Mocha, but the thick yellow 
cream with which the oops were filled really made up the 
difference. The most curious palate found no want. 

Everybody was in a high state of satisfaction, even to 
Miss Cynthia Gall ■, who having some lurking suspicion 
that Mrs. Plumfield might design to cut her out of her post 
of tea.making, had slipped herself into her usual choir be- 
hind the tea-tray before anybody else was I'eady to sit 
down. No one at table bestowed a thought upon Miss 
Cynthia, but as she thought of nothing else she may be 
said to have had her lair share of attention. The most 
unqualified satisfaction however was no doubt little Fle- 
da's. Forgetting with a child's happy readiness the feara 
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and doubts which had lately troubled her, she was full of 
the present, enjoying with a moat unselfish enjoyment 
everything that pleased anybody else. She was glad that 
the supper was a fine one, aad so approved, because it was 
her grandfather's hospitality and her aunt Miriam's house- 
keeping; little beside was her care for pies or coffee. She 
saw with secret glee the expression of both her aunt's and 
, Mr. Ringgan's face ; partly from pure sympathy, and 
partly because, as she knew, the cause of it was Mr. Carle- 
ton, whom privately Fieda liked very much. And after 
all perhaps he had directly more to do with her enjoyment 
than all otter conses together. 

Certainly that was true of him with respect to the rest 
of the dinner-table. None at that dinner-table had ever 
seen the like. With all the graceful charm of manner with 
which he would have delighted a courtly circle, he carne 
out irom his reserve and was brilliant, gay, sensible, enter- 
taining, and witty, to a degree that assuredly has very 
. rarely been thrown away upon an old farmer ia the coun- 
try and his un-polite sister. They appreciated him though, 
as well as any courtly circle could have done, and he knew 
it. In aunt Miriam's strong sensible face, when not full of 
some hospitable care, he could see the reflection of every 
play of his own ; the gi'ave practical eye twinkled and 
brightened, giving a ready answer to every turn of sense 
or humour in what he was saying. Mr. Ringgan, as much 
of a child for the moment as Fleda herself, had lost every- 
thing disagreeable and was in the full genial enjoyment of 
talk, rather listening than talking, with his cheeks in a per- 
petual dimple of gratification, and a low laugh of hearty 
amusement now and then rewarding the conversational and 
jtind efforts of his guest with a complete triumph. Even 
the subtle charm which they could not quite recognise 
wrought fascination. Miss Cynthia declared afterwards, 
half admiring and half vexed, that he spoiled her supper, 
for she foi^ot to think how it tasted. Eossitur — -Iiis good 
humour was entirely restored ; but whether even Mr. 
Carleton's powei' could have achieved that without the per- 
fect seasoaiug of the pig and the smooth persuasion of tjie 
richly-creamed coffee, it may perhaps bo doubted. He 
atar^ i^ientally, for he had never known hia friend conde- 
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sccnd to bring himsnlf out in the same manner before ; and 
fae wondered what he could see iu the present occasion to 
make it worth while. 

But Mr. Carieton did not think his efforts thrown away, 
lie understood and admired his fine old host and hostess; 
and with all their igiioi'ance of conventionalities Mid ab- 
sence of what is called j>olish of manner, he could enjoy the 
sterling sense, the good feeling, the true hearty hospitality, 
and the dignified courtesy, which both of them shewed. 
No matter of the outside ; this was in the grain. If mind 
had lacked much oppoi-tunity it had also made good use of 
a little; his host, Mr. Carieton found, had been a great 
reader, was well acquainted with history and a very intel- 
ligent reasoner upon it ; and botli he and his sister shewed 
a strong and quick aptitude for intellectual subjects of con- 
versation. No doubt aunt Miriam's courtesy had not been 
taught by a dancing-master, and her brown satin gown had 
seen many a fashion oome and go since it was made, but a 
lady was in both; and while Eossitur covertly smiled, Mr. 
Carieton piud his sincere respect where he felt it was due. 
Little Fleda's quick eye hanJly saw, hut more than half 
felt, the difference, Mr, Carieton had no more eager lis- 
tener now than she, and perhaps none whose unaffected 
interest and sympathy gave him more ^easura. 

When they rose from the table Mr. Einggan would not 
be insifiitaled into the cold front room again. 

" No, no," said he, — " what's the matter 1 — the table 1 
Push the table back, and let it take care of itself, — come, 
gentlemen, sit down — draw up your diaii-s round the fire, 
and a fig for ceremony ! Comfort, sister Mbiam, against 
politeness, any day in the year ; — doo't you say so too, 
JTairy* Come here by me." 

" Miss Fleda," said Mr. Carieton. " will you take a ride 
with me to Montepoole to-morrow ? I should like to make 
you acquainted with my mother," 

Fleda coloured and looked at her grandfether, 

'■ What do you say, deary I" he inquired fondly ; "will 
vou go? — 1 believe, sir, your proposal will prove a very 
iicceptabie one. You will go, won't you, Fleda f 

Fleda would very much rather not ! But she was always 
esoeedingly afraid of hurting people's feelings ; she could 
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with him, so she answered jea, in her usual sober manuer. 

Just then the door opened and a man unceremoniousiy 
walked in, his eiiti'aace immediately following a little sullen 
knock that had. made a mockery of asking permiaaion, Aa 
JU-looking man, in the worat sense ; his face being a mix- 
ture of cunning, meanness, and insolence. He shut the door 
and came with a slow leisurely step iiito the middle of the 
room without speaking a word. Mr. C^rleton saw the blank 
change in Fleda's face. She knew him. 

" Do you wish to see me, Mr. MoGowan V said Mr. 
Einf^an, not without something of the same change. 

" I guess I ha'n't come here for nothing," was Sie gruff 
retort. 

" Wouldn't anothsi' time answer as well *?" 

" I don't mean to find you here another time," said the 
man chuckling, — " I have given you notice to quit, and now 
I have come to tell you you'll clear out. i aiirt a going to 
be kept out of my property for ever. If I can't get my 
money from you, Elzevir Ringgan, I'll see you don't ^et no 
more of it in your hands." 

" Very well, sir," said the old gentleman ; — " You have 
said all that is necessary." 

"Tou have got to hear a iittle more, though," returned 
tbeolJier, "I'vean idee that there's a satisfection in speaking 
one's mind. I'll have that much out of you ! Mr. Einggan, 
a man hadn't ought to make an ^reement to pay what ho 
doesn't mean to pay, and whaf he has made an agree- 
ment to pay he ought to meet and he up to, if he sold his 
soul for it! You call yourself a Christian, do you, to stay 
in another man's house, mouth afl»r montli, when you know 
you ha'n't got the means to give lum the rent for it ! That's 
what I call stealing, and it's what I'd live in the County 
House before I'd demean myself to do ! and so ought you. ' 

" Well, weO ! neighbour," said Mr. Einggan, with patient 
dignity, — " it's no use calling names. You know as well as 
I do how all this came about. 1 hoped to he able to ^ay 
you, but I haven't been able to make it out, without having 

"Time!" said the other. "Time to cheat me out of a 
li;ili', more houseroom. If I was agoing to live on charity. 
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Mr, Ringgan, I'd come out and say so, mtA not put my hand 
ill a man's pocket this way, Youll quit the liouae by the 
day after to-morrow, or if you don't I'll let you hear a little 
more of me that you won't like!" 

He stalked out, shutting the door after him witJi & 
bang. Mr. C-arleton had quitted the room a moment be- 
fore faim. 

Nobody moved or spoke at first, when the mail was 
gone, except Miss Cynthia, who as she was taking some- 
thing from the table to tiie pantry remarked, probably for 
Mr, Rossitur'a benefit, that " Mr. .Ringgan had to have that 
man punished for something he did a tew years ago when 
he was justice of the peace, and she guessed likely that was 
the reason he had a grudge agifl him ever since. Beyond, 
this piece of dubious information nothing was said. Little 
Fleda stood Reside her grandfather with a &ce of quiet dis- 
tress ; the tears silently running over her flushed cheeks, 
and her eyes fised upon Mr, Ringgan with a tender toiichr 
ing look of sympathy, most pure from seJf-recolJeotion. 

Mr. Carleton pi'esently came in to take leave of the dis- 
turbed family. The old gentleman I'ose and returned his 
shake of the hand with even a degree more than usual of 
his manly dignity, or Mr, Caileton thought so. 

'■Good day to you, sir!" he said heartily, "We have 
liad a great deal of pleasure in your society, and I shall al- 
ways be very happy to sec you — wherever I am." And 
then following bim to the door and wringing his hand with a 
Ibrce he was not at, all aware of, the old gentleman added 
in a lower tone, " I shall let her go with you 1" 

Mr, Carleton read his whole story in the stern self-com- 
mand of brow, and the slight convulsion of featui-e which 
all the self-command could not prevent. He returned 
irarmly the grasp of tVie hand answering merely, " I wi!! 
fee you again,'' 

I^leda wound her arms round her grandfather's neck when 
they were gone, and did her best to comfort him, asaui'ing 
him that " they would be just aa happy somewhere else," 
And aunt Miriam earnestly proffered her own home. But 
Fleda knew that her grandfather was not comforted. He 
stroked her head with the same !oolt of stem gravity and 
troubled eiiiotinn which had grieved her so much the other 
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■in him to a smile, and went to bed 
to look out at the 
night. The wind was sweeping by in wintry gusts; and 
Fleda cried hej'self to sleep thinking how it would whistle 
round the dear old house when their ears would not be there 
to hear it. 
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MR. CARLETON came the next day, but not early, to 
take Fleda to Montepoole, She had told her grand- 
fiither that she did not think he would come, because after 
last night he must kaow that she would not want to go. 
About twelve o'clock however he was there, with a little 
wagon, and Fleda was fain to get her sun-bonnet and let him 
put her ill. Happily it was her maxim never to trust to 
unoertainties, so she was quite ready when he came and 
they had not to wait a minute. 

Though Fleda had a little dread of being introduced to a 
party of strangers and was a good deal disappointed at 
being obliged to keep her promise, she very soon began to 
be glad. She found her fear gradually felling away before 
Mr. Carleton'a quiet kiud reassuring manner ; he took such 
nice care of her; and she presently made up her mind that 
he would manage the matter so that it would not be awk- 
ward. Tliey had so much pleasant talk too. Fleda had 
found before that she could talk to Mr. Carleton, nay she 
could not help talking to him; and she forgot to think 
about it. And besides, it was a pleasant day, and they 
drove fast, and Fleda's particular delight was driving; and 
though the horee was a little gay she had a kind of intuitive 
perception that Mr, Carleton knew how to manage him. 
So she gave up every care and was very happy. 

When Mr. Carleton asked after her grandfiither, Fleda 
aaswwed with great animation, " O he's very well ! and 
such a happy thing — You heard what that man said last 
night. Mr, CwlPton, didn't vouf 
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"Yes." 

" We]l it is aii ai'i'auged ; — this movuing Mi ,1 oily— he's a 
friend of grandpa's that lives over at Queechj Kua and knew 
about all this — he's a lawyer — he came this morning and 
told gi'ftndpa that lie had found some one that could lend 
him the money he wanted and there was ho trouble about 
it; and we ai-e so happy, for we thought we should have to 
go away from where we live now, and I know gi-andpa 
would have felt it dreadfully. ]f it hadn't been foj' that, — 
I mean, for Mr. Jolly's coining, — I couldn't have gone to 
Montepoole to-day," 

"Then I am very glad Mr. Jolly made hia appearance," 
said Ml'. Carleton, 

"So am I," said Fleda; — ''but I think it was a little 
strange that Mr. Jolly wouldn't tell us who it was that he 
had got the money from. Grandpa said he never saw Mr, 
Jolly so curious." 

When they got to the Pool I'leda's neri'ousness return- 
ed a little; but she went through the di-eaded introduction 
with great demurenesa and perfect propriety. And through- 
out the day Mt. Carletoa had no veasou to fear rebuke for 
the judgment which he had pronounced upon his little para- 
gon. All the flattering attention winch was shewn, her, 
and it was a good deal, could not draw Fleda a tine beyond 
the dignified simplicity which seemed natural to her ; any 
more than the witty attempts at rmJlery and endeavoui-s to 
amnse themselves at her expense, in which some of the gen- 
tlemen shewed their wisdom, could move her from hev 
modest self-possession. Ve-t-y quiet, veri/ modest, as she 
invariably was, awkwardness could not fasten upon her; 
her colour might come and her timid eye M\ ; it often did ; 
but Fleda's wits were always in their place and within call. 
She would shrink from a stranger's eye, and yet when 
spoken to her answers were as i-eady and acute as they 
were marked ftir simplicity and gentleness. She was kept 
to dinner ; and though the ai-rangement and manner of the 
service must have been strange to little Fleda, it was im- 
possible to eneas from woi-d or look that it was the first 
time within her recollection that she had ever seen the like. 
Her native instincts took it all as quietly as any old liber- 
alized travollcp looks upon the customs of a new countiy. 
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Mr. Caiietoii smiled ss ho now and then saw a glance of 
intelligence or admiration pass between one and another of 
the company ; and a little knowing nod from Mrs. Evelyn 
and niany a look fi'om his mother cijofessed he had been 
qnite right. 

Those two, Mrs. Evelyn and Mrs. Carleton, were by fiir 
the most kind and eager in their attention to Fleda.. Mrs. 
Thorn did little else but look at her. The gentlemea 
amused themselves with her. But Mr. Carleton, true to 
the hopes Fleda bad founded upon his good-nature, had 
stood her friend sU the day, coming to her help if she 
needed any, and placing himself easily and (quietly between 
her and anything that threatened to try or arrnoy her too 
much. Fleda felt it with gi-atefut admiration. Yet she 
noticed, too, tHat ho was a very different person at this 
dinner-table from what he had been the other day at her 
graodfother's. Easy and graceful, always, he filled his own 
place, but did not seem to care to do more; there was 
even something bordering on haughtiness in his air of grave 
reserve. He was not the life of the company here; he 
contented himself with being all that the company could 
possibly require of him. 

On the whole Fleda was exoeedingly well pleased with 
her day, and thoiight all the people in general very kind. 
It was quite late before she set out to go home i^ain ; and 
then Mrs, Evelyn and Mrs. Carleton were extremely afraid 
lest she should take cold, aud Mr. Carleton without saying 
one word about it wrapped her up so very nicely after she 
got into the wagon, in a warm cloak of his mother's. The 
drive home, through the gathering shades of twilight, was 
to little Fieda thoroughly charming. It was almost in per- 
fect silence, but she liked that; and all the way home her 
mind was full of.a shadowy beautiful world that seemed to 
lie before and around her. 

It was a happy child that Mr. Carleton lifted fi-om the 
wagoa when they reached Queechy. He read it in the 
utter lightheartedness of brow and voice, and the spring to 
the ground which hardly needed the help of his hands. 

" Thank you, Mr. Carleton," she said when she had 
reached her own door; (he would not go in) "I have had a 
very nice time !" 
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He smiled. 

"Good night," said he, "Tell your grandfather 1 will 
come to-morrow to see him about some business." 

Fleda ran gayly into the kitchen. Only Cynthia was 

"Where is grandpa, Cynthyl" 

" He went off into his room a half an hour ago. I be- 
lieve he's layin' down. He ian't right well, I s'pect. 
What's made you so late?" 

"O they kept me," said Fleda.- Her gayety suddenly 
sobered, she took off her bonnet and coat and throwing 
them down in tlie kitchen stole softly along the passes to 
her grandfather's room. She stopped a minute at the door 
and held her breath to see if she could hear any movement 
which might tell her he was not asleep. It was all still, 
and puUing the iron latch with her gentlest hand Fieda 
went on tiptoe into the room, He was lying on the bed, 
but awake, for she had made no noise and the blue eyes 
opened and looked upon her as she oame near. 

"Are you not well, dear grandpa?" said the little girl. 

Nothing made of flesh and blood ever spoke words of 
more spirit-like sweetness, — not the beauty of a fine organ, 
but such as the sweetness of angel-speech might be; a 
whisper of love and tenderness that was hushed by its own 
intensity. He did not answer, or did not notice her first 
question ; she repeated it. 

"Don't you feel well?" 

" Not exactly, dear !" he replied. 

There was the shadow of somewhat in his tone, that fell 
upon his little granddaughter's heart and brow at once. 
Her voice next time, though not suffered to be anything 
but clear and cheerful still, had in part the clearness of 
apprehension, 

" What is the matter^" 

" Oh — I don't know, dear !" 

She felt the shadow again, and he seenaed to say that 
time would shew hei' the meaning of it. She put her little 
hand in one of his which lay outside the coverlets, and 
stood looking at him ; and presently said, but in a very 
different key from the same speech to Mr. Carleton, 

"I hiive had a very nice, time, dear grandpa." 
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Hci- gi-iiiitltuther made her no answer. He bruaght the 
dear little hand to his lipa aud kissetl it twice, so earnestly 
that it was almost paasionately ; then Jaid it on tfae side of 
the bed again, with his own upon it, and patted it slowly 
and fondly and with an inexpressible kind of sadness in the 
manner. Fleda's lip tremhled and her heart was flutter- 
ing, but she stood so that he ooukl not see her face in the 
duslc, and kept still till the rebel features Were calm again 
8i)d she had schooled the heart to be silent. 

Mr. Ringgan had closed his eyes, and perhaps was 
asleep, and his little granddaughter sat quietly down on a 
ehair by the bedside to watch by him, in that gentle aor- 
rowful patience which ivomen often know but Which hardly 
belongs to childhood. Her eye and thoughts, as she sat 
there in the dusky twilight, fell opon the hand of her grand- 
father which still fondly held one of her own ; and faney 
travelled fest and far, from what it was to what it had 
been. Rough, diseolouredj stiSJ as it lay there now, shft 
thought how it had once had the hue and the freshness and 
the grace of youth, when it had been the instvumeBt of 
nneonimon strength and wielded ah aathoiity that none 
could stand against. Her ianoy wandered over the scenes 
it had kaown ; when it had felled trees iil the wild forest, 
and those fingers, then supple and slight, had played the 
flfe to the atru^ing men of the Eevolotion ; how its 
activity had outdone the activity of all other hands in clear- 
ing and cultivating those very fields whei'e her feet loved 
to run ; bow in its pride of strength it had' handled the 
scythe and the sickle and the fiail, with a grace and effi- 
ciency that no other could attain ; and how in happy man- 
hood that stroiig hand had fondled and sheltered and led 
the little children that now had grown up aud were gtsie X 
— Strength and activity, ay, and the fruits of them, were 
passed away ; — his diildren were dead ; — hb ra«e was run ; 
— the shock of com was in full season, ready to be gath- 
ered. Poor little Tleda ! her thought had travelled but a 
very little way before the sense of these things entirely 
overcame her; her head bowed on her knees, and she wept 
Hears that all the fine springs of her nature were moving to 
feed — many, many, — ^but poured ftirth as quietly as bit- 
terly: she smothoi'ed every sound. That hcaiitiful slw- 
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dowy woi'ld with wiiicli she hod been, bo busy a little while 
ftgo, — alas ! she had left the fair outlines and the dreamy 
light and had been tracking one solitary path through the 
■wildemesa, and she saw how the traveller foot-sore and 
weather- beaten comes to the end of his way. And after all, 
he comes to Ihe end. — " Yea, and I ni«st travel through life 
and come to the end, too," thought little Fleda ; — " life is 
but a passing through the world; my hand must wither 
and grow old too, if I live long enough, and whether or no, 
1 must come to the eitd' — Oh, there is only one thing that 
ought to be very much minded iu this world !" 

'ITiat thought, sober though it was, brought sweet conso- 
lation. Fleda'a tears, if they fell as fast, grew brighter, as 
she I'emembered with singular tender joy that her mother 
and her father had been ready to see the end of their jour- 
ney, and were not afraid of it : that her grandfather aad 
her aunt Miriam were happy in the same quiet confidence, 
and she believed she herself was a lamb of the Good Shep- 
herd's flock. " And he will let none of his lambs be lost," 
she thoi^ht. " How happy I am ! How happy we all are !" 

Her gmndfether still lay quiet as if asleep, and gently 
drawing her hand from under his, Fleda went and got a 
candle and sat down by him again to I'ead, carefully 
shading the light so that it might not awake him. 

He presently spoke to her, and more cheerfully. 

'■Are you reading, dear'!" 

" Yes, grandpa !" said the little girl looking up brightly, 
" Does the candle disturb you 1" 

"No dear! — What have you got theie'*" 

" I just took up this volunie of Newton that has the 
hymns in it." 

" Read out." 

Fleda read Mr. Newton's long beautiful hycDH, "The 
Lord will provide ;" but with her late thoughts fresh in her 
mind it was hard to get thiough the last verses ; — 
" No streagth of our own. 
Or goodness we olaim ; 
But sinoa ve linvc kuown 

Tha Savioar's great name, 
In thia, our strong tower, 

For BKfetv we hide ; 
The Lord ia onr po*ei', 
The Lopl will provide. 
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" Whan life sinks apaoe, 

And dentil is in view, 
Tlu»ward of tiiB grnce 

BhiJI comfort na thtougli. 
Ho ftaring nor donbting,-— 

Witli Ctriat on onr aide, 
We liopo to die shouting 

Tlia Loitt will proTidB 1" 

The liitle reader's voice changed, almost broke, but she 
struggled through, and then was quietly crying behind her 

" Read it again," said the old gentleman after a pause. 

Thei'e is no ' cannot' in the vocabulaiy of affection. 
FJedft waited a minute^or two to rally her forces, and then 
went through it agMn, more steadily than the first time. 

"Yes — 'said Mr. Ringgan calmly, folding his hands, — 
" that will do ! That trust won't &0, for it is founded upon 
a rock, 'He is a rock; and he knoweth them that put 
their trust in him !' I have been a fool to doubt ever that 
he would make all things work well— The Lord will pro- 

" Grandpa," said Fleda, but in an unsteady voice, and 
shading her face with her hand still, — " I can remember 
reading this hymn to my mother once when I was so little 
that 'suggestions' was a hard word to me." 

" Ay, ay, — I dare say," said the old gentleman, — " your 
mother knew that Rock and rested her hope upon it, — 
where mine stands now. If ever there was a creature that 
might have trusted to her own doings, I believe she was 
one, for I never saw her do anything wrong,— as I know. 
But she knew Christ was all. Will you follow him as 
she did, dear V 

Fleda tried in vain to give an answer. 

" Do you know what her last prayer for you was, Fleda*!" 

" No, grandpa." 

"It was that you might be kept 'unspotted fi-om the 
world.' I heard her aiake that prayer myself." And 
stretching out hie hand the old gentleman laid it tenderly 
upon Fleda's bowed head, saying with strong earnestness 
and affection, even his voice somewhat shaken, " God grant 
that prayer !— -whatever else he do with her, keep my child 
from the evil !— and bring her t'> join her father and mother 
in heaven ! — and me !" 
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He said no more ; — but Fleda'a sobs said a great deal. 
And when the aoba wei'e hushed, she still sat shedding 
quiet tears, sorrowed and disturbed by her grandfather's 
manner. She had never Itnown rfc so grave, so solenin; 
but tikere was that shadow of something else in it besides, 
and she would have feared if she had known wliat to fear. 
He told her at last that she had better go to bed, and to 
say to Cjnthy that he wanted to see her. She was going, 
and had near reached the door, when he said, 

" Elileda !" 

She hastened back to the bedside. 

"Kiss me." 

He let her do so twice, without moving, and then hold- 
ing her to his breast he pressed one long eaniest passionate 
kiss upon her lips, and released her. 

Fleda told Oynthy that her grandfether wished her to 
come to him, and then mounted the stairs to her little bed- 
i-oom. She went to the window and opening it looked out 
at the soft mooalit sky ; the weather was mild agtun and 
a little hazy, and the landscape was beautiful. But little 
Fleda was tasting realities, and she could not go off upon 
dream-journeys to seek the light food of fancy through the 
air. She did not think to-night about the people the moon 
was shiniag od ; she only thought of one little sad anxious 
heai't, — and of another down stairs, more sad and anxious 
still, she feared ;— what could it be about? Now that Mr. 
Jolly had settled all that ti'oublesome business with Mc- 
Growan ' — 

As she stood there at the window, gazing out aimlessly 
into the still night, — it was very quiet, — she heard Cynthy 
at the back of the house calling out, but as if she were 
afraid of making too much noise, " Watkins ! — Watkins !" 

The sound had business, if not anxiety, in it. Fleda 
instinctively held her breath to listen. Presently she heard 
Watkins reply; but they were round the comer, she could 
not easily make out what they said. It was only by 
straining her eara that she caught the words, 

" Watkins, Mr. Ringgan wants you to go right up on the 
hill to Mis' Plumfield's and tell her he wants her to come 
right down — he thinks" — the voice of the speakei' fell, and 
Fleda could only make out the last words,—-' Dr. James." 
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More was saiii, but so thick and low that she could under- 
stfiud nothing. 

She had heard enough. She shat the window, trembling, 
aad fastened again She parts of her dreaa she had loosened j 
and softly and hastily went down the stairs into the 
kitchen, 

" Cyntky 1 — what ia the matter with graiidpa f 

" Why ain't you in bed, Hidda T said Ofnthy with some 
sharpness, " I'hat's what you had ought to be. I am sure 
your grandpa wante you to be abed." 

" But tell me," said Fleda anxiously, 

" 1 don't know as there's anything tiie matter with him," 
said Cyiitby. " Nothing much, I suppose. What makes' 
jou think anything is the matter T 

"Because I heard you tellilig Watkins to go iw aunt 
Miriam." Fleda could not say, — ''and the doctor," 

" Well your grandpa thought be'd like to have her come 
down, and he don't feel right well, — so I sent Watkins up ; 
but you'd better go to bed, Fiidda; yon'll catch cold if 
yoii sit up o' night." 

Fleda was unsatisfied, the raiore because Cyntliy would 
not meet the keen searching look with wWch the little girl 
tried to i-ead her feee. She was not to be sent to bed, and 
all Cynthy's endeavours to make her cbange her mind were 
of no avail. Fleda saw in them but fresh reason for stay- 
ing, and saw besides, what Cynthy could not bide, a some- 
wlmt of wandering and uneasiness in her manner whiob 
strengthened her resolution. She sat down in the chimney 
corner, resolved to wait till her aunt Miriam came ; there 
would be satisfaction in her, for aunt Miriam always told 
the truth, the whole tnrth, and nothing but the trirtb. 

it Was a miserable three quarters Of an hour. The 
kitchen seemed U> wear a strange desolate look, though 
seen in its WMited bright light of iire and candles, and in 
itself nice and cheerftil as usual, Fleda looked at it also 
through that vague fear which casts its own lurid coIouf 
upon everything. The very flickering of the candle blaze 
seemed of ill omen, and her grandfather's empty chair stood 
:v signal of pain to little Fleda whenever she looked at it. 
She - sat still, in siibmissive patience, her cheek pale with 
liie working of a heart too big for that little body. Cyn- 
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thia was going in and out of her grand&ther's room, but 
Fleda would not aak hev any more questions, to be disap- 
pointed with woi'd-auswers ; she waited, but the minutes 
seemed very long, — aad very sad. 

The characteristic outward calm which Fieda had kept, 
and which belonged to a nature uncommonly moulded to 
patience and fortitude, had yet perhaps heighteaed the pres- 
sure of esoited fear within, "When at last she saw the 
cloak and hood of aunt Miriam coming through the moon- 
light to the kitchen do<>r, she rushed to open it, and quite 
Overcome for the moment threw her arms around her and 
was speechless. Aunt Miriam's tender and quiet voioe 
conafbrted her. 

"You up yet, Fleda! Hadn't you better go to bed T 
Tisn't good for you." 

"Tliat's what I've been a telling her," said Cynthy, "hut 
she wa'n't a mind to listen to me." 

But the two little arms embraced aunt Miriam's cloak 
and wrappers and the little fece was hid there stOI, and 
Fleda's answer was a half smothered ejaculation, 

" I am so glad you are come, dear aunt Miriam '." 

Aunt Miriam kissed her again, and again repeated her 
request. 

" O no — 1 can't go to bed," said Fieda crying ; — " 1 can't 
till I know— I am sure something is the matter, or Cynthy 
wouldn't look so. Bo tell me, aunt Miriam !" 

"I can't tell you anything, dear, except that grandpa is 
not well — ^that is all I know — I am going in to see him. I 
will tell you in the morning how he is." 

" No," said Fleda, " I will wait here till you come out. 
I couldn't sleep." 

Mrs. PKimfield made no more efforts to persuade her, 
but rid herself of cloak and hood and went into Mr. Ring- 
gan's room. Fleda placexl hei-self again in her chimney 
comer. Burying her feee in her hands, she sat waiting 
more quietly ; and Cynthy, having finished all her busings, 
took a chair on the hearth opposite to her. Both were 
silent and motionless, except when Cynthy once in a while 
got up to readjust the sticks of wood oa the fire. They sat 
diere waiting so long that Fleda's anxiety began to quicken 
again. 
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" Don't you think the doctoi' is a long time coming, 
C^nthy ?" said she I'aising her head at last. Her question, 
breaking that forced silence, sounded fearful. 

"It seems kind o' iong," said Cytithy. "I guess Wat- 
kins ha'n't found him to hum," 

Watkina indeed presently came in and reported as 
much, and that the wind was changing and it was coming 
off cold ; and tben iiis heavy boots were heard going up the 
stairs to his room ovei'head ; but Fleda listened in vain for 
the sound of the latch of her grandfether's door, or aunt 
Miriam's quiet foot-fall in the passage ; listened and longed, 
till the minutes seemed like the liul« of a heavy chain which 
she was obliged to pass over from hand to hand, and the 
last link could not be found. The noise of Watk:ns' feet 
ceased overhead, and nothing stinted or moved but the 
crackling flames and Cynthia's elbows, which took turns 
each in resting upon the opposite arm, and now and then a 
tell-tale gust of wind in tJie ti-ees. If Mr. Einggan was 
asleep, why did not aunt Miriam come out and see them, — 
if he was better, why not come and tell them so. He had 
been asleep when she first went into his room, and she had 
come back for a minute then to try again to get IFleda to 
bed ; why could she not come out for a minute once more. 
Two hours of watching and trouble had quite changed lit- 
tle Fleda ; the dark ring of ansiety had come under each 
eye in her little pale face ; she looked herself almost ill. 

Aunt Miriam's grave step was heard coming out of the 
room at last, — ^it did not sound cheerfully in Fleda's ears. 
She came in, and stopping t« give some direction to Cyn- 
thy, walked up to Fleda. Her Ihce encouraged no ques- 
tions. She took the child's head tenderjy in both her hands, 
and told her gently, but it was in vain that she tiied to 
make her voice quite as usual, that she had better go to 
bed — that she would be sick, 

Fleda looked up anxiously in her face. 

" How is hef 

But her next word was the wailing cry of sorrow, — " Oh 
grandpa ! — " 

The old lady took the little child in her arms and they 
both sat there by the fire until the moiT ' 
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VHEN Mr. Carkton knocked at the front dooi- the next 
day about two o'clock it was opened to hun by Cynthy. 
He asked for his late host, 

" Mr. Bin^an is dead." 

" Dead !" exclaimed the young man much shocked ; — 
"when? how?" 

"Won't you come in, sir?" said Cynthy; — "maybe 
you'll see Mis' Plumfield." 

" No, certainly," replied the visiter. " Only tell me about 
Mr. Ringgan." 

" He died last night." 

" What was the matter with him ?" 

"I don't know," said Cynthy in a business-like tone of 
voice, — "I s'pose the doctor knows, but he didn't say 
nothing about it. . He died very sudden." 

"Was he alone?" 

" No — his sister was iviih him ; he had been complainiug 
all the evening that he didn't feel right, but I didn t think 
nothing of it and 1 didn't know as he did; and towards 
evening he went and laid down, and FJidda was with bim a 
spell, talking to him : and at last he sent her to bed and 
called me in ^d said he felt mighty strange and he didn't 
know what it was going to be, and that he had as lieve I 
should send up and ask Mis' Plumfield to come down, and 
perhaps I might as well send for the doctor too. And I sent 
right off^ but the doctor wa'n't to hum, and didn't get here 
till long after. Mis' Piamfield, she come ; and Mi-. Ringgan 
was asleep then, and I didn't know as it was going to be 
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anything more at'tej' all than just a tarn, such as anybody 
might take ; and Mis' Plumfield went in and sot by him; 
and there wa'n'K ho one else in the room ; and after a while 
he come to, and talked to her, she said, a spell ; liut be 
seemed to think it was something more than common ailed 
hini ; and all of a sudden he just riz up half way in bed and 
then fell back and died, — with no more warning than that," 

"And how is the little girU" 

" Why," said Cynthy, looking off at right angles from 
her visiter, "she's middling now, I s'pose, but she won't be 
before long, or else she must be harder to make sick than 
other folks, — We can't get her out of the room," she added, 
bringing her eyes to bear, for an instant, upon the young 
genUeman,^^" she stays in fiere the hull time sinoe morn- 
ing — I've tried, and Mis' Plumfield's tried, and evei^body has 
tried, and there can't none of us manage it ; she will stay 
in there, and it's an awful cold room when there ain't no 
fire." 

Cynthy and her visiter were both taking tlie benefit of 
the chill blast which rushed in at the opon door. 

'■'■The room?" said Mr. Carleton, "The room where 
the body lies?" 

" Yes — it's dreadfiil chill in there when the stove ain't 
heated, and she site there the hull time. And she ha'ii't got 
much to boast of now ; she looks as if a feather would blow 
her away." 

The door at the further end of the hall opened about two 
inches and a voice called oilt through the crack, 

"Cynthy ! — Mis' Plumfield wants to know if that is Mr, 
Carleton V 

"Yes." 

" Well she'd like to see him. Ask him to walk into the 
front TOOfii, she says." 

Cynthy upon this shewed the way, and Mr. Carleton 
walked into the same room where a very few days before 
he had been so kindly welcomed by his fine old host. Cold 
indeed it was now, as was the welcome he would have 
given. There was no fire in the clrimney, and even all the 
signs of the fire of the other day had been carefully cleared 
away ; the clean empty fireplace looked a mournful as- 
surance that its cheerfiilnesB would not soon come badi 
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again. It was a raw disagreeable day ; the paper window- 
shades fluttered uncomfortably in the wind, wMeh had its 
way now; and the very ehwrs and tables seemed as if they 
had taken leave of life and society for ever. Mr, Carleton 
walked slowly up and down; his thoughts running perhaps 
somewhat in the train where poor little Fleda's had been so 
husy last night ; and wrapped up in hroaddoth as he was to 
the chin, he shivered when he heard the chill wind moaning 
round the house and rustling the paper hangings and thought 
of little yieda's delicate frame, exposed as Cynthia had de- 
scribed it. He made up his mind it must not he, 

Mvs. Plumiield presently came in, and met him with the 
calm dignity of that sorrow which needs no parade and that 
truth and meekness of chai-aetev which can make none. 
Yet there was nothing like stoioism, no affected or proud 
repression of feeling ; her manner was simply the dictate of 
good sense boi-ne out by a firm and quiet spirit. Mr, 
Carleton was struck with it ; it was a display of character 
different from any he had ever before met with; it was 
something he could not quite understand. For he wanted 
the key. But all the high respect he had felt for this lady 
from the first was confirmed and strengthened. 

After quietly receiving Mr, Carleton's silent grasp of the 
hand, aunt Miriam said, 

"1 troubled you to stop, sir, that I might ask you how 
much longer you expect to stop at Montepoole." 

Not more than two or three days, he said. 

"I understood," said aunt Miriam aiter a minute's pjiuse, 
" that Mra. Carleton was so kind as to say she would take 
care of Elfleda to France and put her in the hands of her 
aunt," 

"She would huve great pleasure in doing it," said Mr, 
Carleton. "lean promise for your little niece that she 
shall have a mother's care so long as my mother can 
render it." 

Aunt Miriam was silent, and he saw her eyes fill. 

" You should not have had the pain of seeing me to-day," 
said he gently, "if .1 could have known it would give you 
any ; but since I am here, may 1 ask, whether it is your 
detferminatlon that Fleda shall go with us ?" 

'■ It was ra \' brotlicr's," said aunt Miriam, sighiiig ;— " he 
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told luc — laat night — that he wished her to go with Mrs. 
Carleton — if she would still bo so good as to take her." 

" I have just heard about her, from the housekeeper," 
said Mr. Carleton, " what has disturbed me a good deal. 
Will you forgive me, if I venture to propose that she 
should come to us at once. Of course we will not leave the 
place for several days — till you are ready to part with her." 

Aunt Miriam hesitated, and again the tears flushed to 
her eyes. 

" I believe it would be best," she saiiJ, — " since it must 
be — I canaot get the child away from her grandfather — I 
am afraid I want fimiDess to do it — and she ought not to 
be thei'e— she is a tender little creature — " 

For once self-command feOed her — she was obliged to 
cover her face. 

" A stranger's hands cannot be more tender of her than 
ours will be," said Mr. Carleton, his warm pressure of aunt 
Miriam's hand repeating the promise. "My mother will 
brhig a carriage for her this atternoon, if you will permit." 

"If you please, sir, — since it must be, it does not matter 
a day sooner or later," repeated aunt Miriam, — " if she can 
be got away — ^I don't know whether it will be possible." 

Mr. Carleton had his own private opinion on that point. 
He merely promised to be ^ere j^in in a few hours and 
took his leave. 

He came, with his mother, about five o'clock in the 
ail^rnoon. They were shewn this time into the kitchen, 
where they found two or three neighbours and friends with 
aunt Miiiam and Cynthy. The former recrived them with 
the same calm simplicity that Mr, Carleton had admired in 
the morning, but said she was afraid their cotping would be 
in vain; she had talked with Fleda about the proposed 
plan and could not get her to listen to it. She doubted 
whether it would be possible to persuade her. And yet — 

Aunt Miriam's self-possession seemed to be shaken when 
she thought of Fleda ; she could not speak of her without 
watering eyes. 

"She's fixing to be sick as fast as ever she can," re- 
marked Cynthia dryly, in a kind of aside meant &r the 
audience ; — " there wa'n't a gi-ain of colour in her face when 
1 went in to try to get her out a little while ago ; and Mis' 
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Pliimtield ha'n't the heart to do anything with her, nor no- 
body else." 

'■Mother, will you see what you can do?" said Mr, 
Carleton. 

Mrs. Cariefcon went, with an expression of fa«e that her 
son, nobody else, knew meant that she thought it a particu- 
larly disagreeable piece of business. She came back after 
the lapse of a few minutes, in tears. 

"I can do nothing with her," she said hurriedly; — "I 
don't know what to say to her ; and she looks like death. 
Go yom-selfi Guy; you can manage her if any one cwi." 

Mr. Carleton went immediately. 

The room into which a short passage aclmitted him was 
cheerless indeed. On a fair afternoon the sun's rays came 
in there pleasantly, but this was a true November day ; a 
grey sky and a chill raw wind that found its way in be- 
tween the loose window-sashes and frames. One comer 
of the room was sadly tenanted by the bed which held the 
remains of its Jate master and owner. At a little table be- 
tween the windows, with her back turned towards the bed, 
Fleda was sitting, her &m bowed in her hands upon the 
old quarto bible that lay there open ; a shawl round her 
shouldere. 

Mr. Carleton went up to the side of the table and softly 
spoke her name, Fleda looked up at him for an instant, 
and then buried her fiice in her hands on the book as be- 
fore. That look might have staggered him, but that Mr. 
Cai'leton rarely was st^gered in any purpose when he had 
once made up his mind. It did move him, — so much that 
he was obliged to wait a minute or two before he could 
mustflr firmness to speak to her t^ain. Such a look, — so 
pitiful in its sorrow, so appealing in its helplessness, so im- 
posing in its purity, — he had never seen, and it absolutely 
awed him. Many a child's feee is lovely to look upon for 
its innocent purity, but more commonly it is not like this ; 
it is the purity of snow, unsullied, but not unsuilyable ; 
there is another kind more ethereal, like that of light, which 
you feel is from another sphere and will not know soil. 
But there were other signs in the face that would have 
nerved Mr. Carleton's resolution if he had needed it. 
Twenty-four houi's had wrought a sad change. The child 
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looked as it' she had been ill ibi- weuks. Rer cheeks weie 
colourless; the delicate brow would have seemed pencilled 
on marble but for tJiQ dai'k lines which weeping and watch- 
ing, and still more sorrow, had drawn underneath ; and 
the "beautiful moaldbg of the features shewed under the 
transparent skin like the work of the sculptor. She was not 
crying then, but the open pages of the gi'eat liible had been 
wet with very many tears since her head ha,d rested there. 

" Fleda," said Mr. Carleton after a moment, — " you 
must come with me." 

The words were gently and tenderly spoken, yet they 
had that tone which young and old instinctively know it is 
vain to dispute. Fleda glanced up again, a touching im- 
ploring look it was vei^ difficult to bear, and her " Oh no 
— I cannot," — went to his heart. It was not i-esistance but 
enti-eaty, and all the ailments she would have urged 
seemed to lie in the mere tone of her voice. She had no 
power of urging them in any other way, for even as she 
spoke her head went down i^ain on the bible with a burst 
of sorrow, Mr. Carleton was moved, but not shaken in 
his purpose. He was silent a moment, drawing back the 
hair that fell over Tleda's forehead with a gentle caressing 
touch ; and then he said, still lower and more tenderly than 
before, but without flinching, " You must come witli me, 
Fleda." 

" Mayn't I stay," said Fleda, sobbieg, while he could see 
in the tension of the jilUacIes a violent effort at self-control 
which he did not like to see, — " mayn't I stay till — tai — 
the day after to-morrow ?" 

"No, dear Fleda," said he, still straking her head kindly, 
— "I will bring you back, but you must go with me now. 
Tour aunt wishes it and we all think it is best. I will 
bring yoTi back." — 

She sobbed bitterly for a few minutes. Then she beg- 
ged in smothered words that he would leave her alone a 
little while. He went immediately. 

She cheeked her sobs when she heard the door close upon 
him, or as soon as she couid, and rising went and knelt 
down by the side of the bed. It was not to cry, though 
what she did could not be done without many tears, — it was 
to repeat with equal earnestness and solemnity her mother's 
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prayer, that she might be kept pure from the world's con- 
tact, T|heve beside the remaiiK of her last dear earthly 
friend, as it were before going out of his sight forever, little 
Fleda knelt down to set the seal of faith and hope to his 
wishes, and to lay the constraining haad of Memory upon 
her eonsdence. It was soon done, — and then there was but 
one thing more to do. But oh, the tears that fell as she 
stood there ! before she oould go on ; how the little hands 
were pressed to the bowed fa«e, as iftliey would have borne 
up the Joad they could not reach; the convulsive struggle, 
before the last look could be taken, the last good-by said ! 
But the sobs were forced back, the hands wiped off the 
tears, ithe quivering features were bidden into some degree 
ofc^mness; and she leaned forward, over the loved face 
that in death had kept all its wonted look of mildness and 
placid dignity. It was in vwn to ti'y to look through 
Fleda's blinded eyes ; the hot tears dropped fast, while her 
trembling lips kissed — and kissed, — those cold and silent 
that could make no return ; and then feeling that it was the 
last, that the parting was over, she stood again by the side 
of the bed as she had done a few minutes before, in a con- 
vulsion of grief^ her flice bowed down and her little frame 
racked with feeling too strong for it; shaken visibly, as 
if too frail to bear the trial to which it was put, 

Mr, Carletoii had waited and waited, as he thought long 
enough, and now at last came in again, guessing how it was 
with hei'. He put his arm round the ohild ,and gently drew 
her away, and sitting down took her on his knee ; and en- 
deavoured I'ather with actions than with words to soothe 
.and comfort her ; for he did not know what to say. But 
his gentle delicate way, the soft touch with which he again 
stroked hack her hair or took her hand, speaking kindness 
and sympathy, the loving pressure of his lips once or twice 
to her brow, the low tones in which he told her that she 
was making herself sick, — that she must not do so, — that 
she nkust let hi (a take care of her,-^were powerful to soothe 
or quiet a sensitive mind, and Fleda felt them. It was a 
very difficult task, and if undertaken by any one else would 
have been more likely to disgust and distress her. But his 
.spirit had taken the measure of hers, and he knew precisely 
how to tempei' every word «nd tone 1=0 as just to meet the 
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nice sensibilities of her nature. He had said hardly any 
thing, but she had understood all he meant to say, aud when 
he told her at last, softly, that it was getting late and she 
must let him take her away, she made no more difficulty; 
rose up and let him lead her out of the room without once 
turning her head to look back. 

Mrs. Carletop looked relieved that there was a prospect 
of getting away, and rose up with a happy adjusting of her 
shawl round her shouldere. Aunt Miriam came forward 
to say good-by, but it was very quietly said, Fleda 
clasped her round the neck convuisively for an instant, 
kissed her as if a kiss could speak a whole heartful, and 
then turned submissively to Mr. Carleton and let him lead 
her to the carriage. 

There was no fault to be found with Mrs. Carleton's 
kindness when they were on the way. She held the forlorn 
little child tenderly in her arm, and told her how glad she 
was to have her with them, how glad she should be if she 
were going to keep her always ; but her saying so only made 
Fleda cry, and she soon thought it best to say nothing. 
All the rest of the way Fleda was a picture of resignation ; 
transparently pale, meek and pure, and fragile seemingly, 
as the delieatest wood-flower that grows. Mr. Cai'leton 
looked grieved, and leaning forward he took one of her 
hands in his own and held it affectionately till they got to 
the end of their journey. It marked Fleda's feeling towards 
him that she let it lie there without making a motion to 
draw it away. She was so still for the last few miles that 
her friends thought she had fallen asleep ; but when the 
cai'riage stopped and the light of the lantern was flung in- 
side, they saw the grave hazel eyes broad open and gazing 
intently out of the window. 

" You will Oi'der tea for us in your dressing-room, 
mother t" said Mi'. Carleton. 

" Us — who is ws ?" 

" Fleda and me, — unless you will please to make one of 
the party." 

" Certainly 1 will, but perhaps Fleda might like it better 
down stairs. Wouldn't you, dear?" 

" If you please, ma'am," said Fleda. " Wherever you 
please.^' 
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" But which would you rather, Fleda f said Mr. Carleton. 

"I would rather have it up-stairs," said Fleda gently, 
" but it's no matter." 

" We will have it up stairs," said Mre, Carleton. " We 
will be a nice little party up there by ourselves. Yon 
shall not come down tiJl you like." 

" You are hardly able to walk up," said Mr. Carleton 
tenderly. " Shall I carry you i" 

The tears rushed to Fleda's eyes, hut she said no, and 
managed to mount the stairs, though it was evidently an 
exertion. Mrs. Carleton's dressing-room, as her son had 
called it, looked very pleasant when they got there. It 
was well lighted and warmed and something answering to 
curtains had beijii Rummoned from its obscurity in store- 
room or garret and hung wp at the windows, — " them air 
fiissy English folks had made such a pint of it," the land- 
lord said. Truth was, that Mr. Carleton as well aa his 
mother wanted this room as a retreat for the quiet and 
-privacy which travelling in company as they did they could 
have nowhere else. Everything the hotel could furnish in 
the shape of comfort had been drawn together to give this 
room as little the look of a public house as possible. 
Easy chairs, as Mrs. Carleton remarked with a disgusted 
iace, one could not expect to find in a country inn ; there 
were instead as many as half a dozen of "those miserable 
substitutes " as she called rocking-chairs, and sundry fashions 
of couches and sofaa, in various degrees of elegance and 
convenience. The best of these, a great ohintz^covered thing, . 
full of pillows, stood invitingly near the bright fire. There 
Mr. Carleton placed little Fleda, took off her bonnet and 
things, and piled the cushions about her just ia the way that 
would make her most easy and comfortable. He said lit- 
tle, and she nothing, but her eyes watered again at the kind 
tenderness of his manner. Ard then he left her in peace 
till the tea came. 

The tea was made in that room for those three alone. 
Fleda knew that Mr. and Mrs. Carleton staid up there only 
for ber sake, and it troubled her, but she could not help it. 
Neither could she be very sorry so fer as one of them was 
cnncenied. Mr. Carleton was too good to be wished away. 
All thfit cvemiig his care of her never I'eased, At lea, 
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which the poor child would hnKllyhave sh^ired but foi- him, 
and after tea, when in the absence of bustle she had leisure 
to feel more fully her strange drcumatances aad position, 
he hardly permitted her to ftel eitker, doing everything for 
her eaae and pleasure and quietly managing at the same 
time to keep back his mother's more forward and less hap- 
pily adapted tokens of kind feeling. Though she knew he 
was constantly occupied with her Fleda could not feel 
oppressed ; his kindness was as pervading and as uuohtru- 
aive as the auinmei- air itself; she felt as if she was in 
fomebody's hands that knew her wanta before she did, and 
quietiy supplied or prevented them, in a way she could not 
,tell how. It was very rarely that ^e even got a chaacs to 
-Utter the quiet and touching " thank yon," which invariably 
answei-ed every token of kindness oi' thoughtfiilness that 
permitted an answer. How greatly chat harsh and sad day 
was softened to little Fleda's heart by the good feeling and 
fine breeding of one person. She thought when she went 
to bed that night, thought seriously and gratefully, that 
since she must go over the ocean and talce that long journey 
to her aunt, how glad she was, how thankiiil she ought to 
be, that she had so very kind and pleasant people to go 
with. Kind and pleasant she counted them, both; but 
wliat moi-0 she thought of Mr. Carleton it would be hai-d to 
say. Her admiration of him was very high, appreciating 
as she did to the full all that chann of manaer which she 
could neither analyze nor describe. 

Her last words'to him that night, spoken with a most 
wistful anxious glance into his face, were, 

" You will take me back again, Mr. Carleton V 

He knew what she meant. 

" Certainly I will. I promised you, Fleda." 

" Whatever Guy promises you may be very sure he will 
do," said his mother with a smile. 

Fleda believed it, But the next moniing it was very 
.plain that this pi-omise he would uot be called upon to per- 
form ; Fleda would not be well enough to go to the funeral. 
She was able indeed to get up, but she lay all day upon 
the sofa in the dressing-room. Mr. Carleton had bai^aiued 
foi' no company l^t night; to-day female curiosity could 
stand it no longer ; and Mrs. Thorn and Mi's. Evelyn eamc up 
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to look and gossip openly and to admire and comment pri- 
vately, wiien they had a chance. -Fleda lay perfectly quiet 
and still, seeming not much to notice or care for Uieir 
presence ; they tSought she was tolerably easy in body and 
mind, perhaps tired and sleepy, and like to do well enough 
after a few days. How little they knew ! How little they 
could imagine the assembly of Thought which was holding 
in that child's mind ; how little they deemed of the deep, 
sad, serious look into life which that little spirit was taking. 
How iar they were from fancying while they were disouss- 
jng all Kiamier of trifles befoi-e her, sometimes, when they 
thought her sleeping, that in the intervals between sadder 
and weighter things her nice instincts were taking the gauge 
of all theif characters ; miconsciously, but surely ; how 
they might have been ashamed if they had known that 
while they were busy with all affairs in the universe but 
those whidi most nearly concerned them, the little chiJd at 
their side whom they had almost forgotten was secretly 
looking up to her Father in heaven, and asking to be kept 
pure from the world ! " Not unto the wise and prudent ;" 
— how strange it may seem in one view of the subject, — in 
another, how natural, how beautifiil, how reasonable ! 

Fleda did not ask again to be taken to Queetdiy. But as 
the afternoon drew on she turned her face away irom the com- 
pany and shielded it from view among the cushions, and 
lay in that utterly motionless state of body which betrays 
a concentrated movement of the spirits in some hidden 
dii-eotion. To her companions it betrayed nothing. They 
only lowered their tones a little lest they should disturb her. 

It had grown dai'k, and she was sitting up again, leaning 
against the pillows and in her usual quietude, when Mr. 
Carletou came in. They had not seen him since before 
dinner. He came to her side and taking her hand made 
some gentle inquiry how she was. 

'■She has had a fine rest," said Mrs. Evelyn. 

"She has been sleeping all the aftciiioon," said Mrs. 
Carleton, — "she lay as quiet as a mouse, without stirring ; 
—you were sleeping, weren't you, dearl" 

Fleda's lips hardly formed the word "no," and her fea- 
tures were quiveHiig sadly. Mr, Carleton's were impene- 
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" Dear Fleda," said he, stooping down and speakii 
equal giavity and kindliness of manner, — "you we 
able to go." 

rieda's shake of the head gave a meek acquie 
But her face was covered, and the gay talltei's around her 
were silenced and sobered by the heaving of her little 
Imme with sobs that she could not keep back, Mr. Carle- 
ton secured the permanence of their sileuce for that even- 
ing. He dismissed them the room again and would have 
nobody there but himself and his mother. 

Instead of being better the next day Fieda Tivas notable 
to get «p ; she was somewhat feverish and eseeedingly 
weak. She lay like a baby, Mi-s. Carleton said, and gave 
as little trouble. Gentle and patient always, she made no 
complaint, and even uttered no wish, and whatever they 
did made no objection. Though many a tear that day and 
the following paid its faithful tribute to the memory of 
what she had lost, no one knew it ; she was never seen to 
weep ; and tlie very grave composure of her face and her 
passive unconcern as to what was done or doing around her 
alone gave her friends reason to suspect that the mind was 
not as quiet aa the body. Mr. Carleton was the only oue 
who saw deeper; the only one that guessed why the little 
hand often covered the eyes so caiefuOy, and read the very, 
very grave lines of the mouth that it could not hide. 

As sooa as she could bear it he had her bi-ought out to 
the dressing-room again, and laid on the sotii; and it was 
several days before she could be got any further. But there 
he could be more with her and devote himself niore to her 
pleasure ; and it was not long before he had made himself 
necessary to the poor child's comfort in a way beyond what 

He was not the only one who shewed her Itindness. Un- 
wearied cai'c and raost affectionate attention were lavished 
upon her by his mother and both her friends ; they all 
thought they could not do eaough to mark their feeling and 
regard for her. Mrs. Carleton and Mrs. Evelyn nursed her 
by night and by day. Mrs. Evelyn I'ead to her. Mi's. Thorn 
would come often to look and smile at hei' and say a few 
woi-ds of heart-felt pity and sympathy. Yet Flc(5a could 
not fee! quite at home with any one of them. They clid 
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not see it. Hor manner was affectionate and grateful, to 
the utmost of their wish ; liar simple natural politeness, her 
tile's sense of jiropriety, were at every call ; she seerued 
after a few days, to he as cheerful and to enter as much 
into what was going on about her as they had any reason 
to expect she could; and they were satisfiecl. But while 
moving thus smoothlv among her new companions, in se- 
cret her spirit stood aloof; there was not one of them that 
could touch her, that coiild understand her, that eould meet 
the want of her nature. Mrs. Carletoa was incapacitated 
for it by education ; Mrs, Evelyn by character ; Mrs. 
Thorn by natural constitution. Of them all, though by fer 
the least winning and agreeable in personal qualifications, 
Fleda would soonest have relied on Mrs. Hiom, could 
soonest have loved her. Her homely sympathy and kind- 
ness made their way to the child's heart ; Fleda felt them 
and ti-usted them. But there were too few points of con- 
tact. Fleda thanked her, and did not wish to see her 
again. With Mrs. Carleton Fleda had almost nothing at 
all in comm.on. And that notwithstanding all this lady's 
politeness, intelligence, cultivation, and veal kindness 
towards herself. Fleda would readily have given her credit 
for them all ; and yet, the nautilus may as soon compare 
notes with the navigator, the canary might as well study 
Maelzel's Metronome, as a child of nature and a woman of 
the world comprehend and suit each other. The nature of 
the one must change or the two must remain the world 
wide apart. Fleda felt it, she did not know why. Mrs. 
Carleton was very kind, and perfectly polite ; but Fleda 
had no pleasure in her kindness, no trust in her politeness ; 
or if that be saying too much, at least she felt that for some 
inexplicable reason both were nnsatisftctory. Even the 
tact which each possessed in an exquisite degree was not 
the same in each; in one it was the self-graduating power 
of a clever machine,— -in the other, the delicateness of the 
serisitivu-plant. Mrs. Carleton herself was not without 
some sense of this distinction; she confessed, secretly, that 
there was something in Fleda out of the reach of her dis- 
cernment, and consequently beyond the walk of her skill ; 
and felt, rather uneasily, that more delicate hands were 
needed to guide so delicate a nature. Mrs, Evelyn came 
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nearer the point. She was very pleasant, and she knew 
how to do thiags in a charmiag way ; and there were times, 
frequently, when Fteda thought she was everything lovely. 
Bnt yet, now and then a mere word, or look, would contra- 
dict this fair promise, a something of AoriftiWs which Fleda 
could not i-econoi!e with the soft gentleness of other times ; 
and on the whole Mrs. Evelyn was unsure ground to her ; 
she could not adventure her confidence thei'e. 

With Mr. Carleton alone Fleda felt at home. He only, 
she knew, completely uuderstood and appreciated her. 
Yet she saw also that with others he was not the same as 
with her. Whether grave or gay there was about him an 
air of cool indifference, very often reserved and not seldom 
haughty ; and the eye which could melt and glow when 
turned upon her, was sometimes as bright and cold as a 
winter sky. Fleda felt sure however that she might trust 
him entirely so far aa she herself was concerned ; of the 
rest she stood in doubt. She was quite right in both cases. 
Whatever else there might be in that blue eye, there was 
truth in it when it met hers; she gave that ti-nth her full 
confidence and was willing to honour every draught made 
upon her charity for the other pai'ta of his character. 

He never seemed to lose sight of her. He was always 
doing something for which Fleda loved him, but so quietly 
and happily that she could neither help hia taking the trou- 
ble nor thank him for it. It might have been matter of 
surprise that a gay young man of fashion should concern 
hijnself like a brother about the wants of a little child ; the 
young gentlemen down stairs who were not of the society 
m the di'essing-room did make themselves very merry 
upon the subject, and rallied Mr. Carleton with the com- 
mon amount of wit and wisdom about his little sweetheart; 
a raillery which met the most flinty indifference. But none 
of those who saw Fleda ever thought strange of anything 
that was doae for her ; and Mrs, Carleton was rejoiced to 
have her son take up the task she was fain to lay down. 
So he really, inoi-o than any one else, had the man^ement 
of her ; and Fleda invai-iably greeted his entrance into the 
room with a faint smile, which oven the ladies who saw 
agreed was wc)i worth working for. 
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SEVERAL days had passed. Fleda's cheeks had gained 
no colour, but she had grown ft little sti'onger, and it 
was thought the party might proceed on their way without 
any more tarrying ; trusting that change and the motion of 
trayeSling would do hetter things for Fleda than could be 
hoped from any further stay at Montepoole. The matter 
was talked over ia an evening consultation in the dressing- 
room, and it was decided that they would set off on the 
second day thereafter. 

riedawas lying quietly ouher sofa, with her eyes closed, 
having had nothing to say during the discussion. Tliey 
thought she had perhaps not heard it, Mr. Carleton's 
ahai'per eyes, however, saw that one or two teare were 
glimmering just under the eyelash. He bent down over 
her and whispered, 

" I know what you are thinking of Fleda, do I not ?" 

" I was thinking of aunt Miriam," Fleda said in an. an- 
swering whisper, without opening her eyes, 

" r will take care of that." 

Fleda looked up and smiled most expressively her (hanks, 
and in five miatites was asleep. Mr. Carleton stood 
watching her, querying how long those clear eyes would 
have nothing to hide, — how long that bright purity could 
resist the corrosion of the world's breath ; and half think- 
ing that it would be better for the spirit to pass away, with 
its lustre upon it, than stay till self-interest should sharpen 
the eye, and the lines of diplomacy wi'ite themselves on. 
that fair brow. " Better so ; better so." 
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" What are you thinking of bo glcomily. Guy 1" said his 

" That is a tender littju ci'eature to struggle with a rough 
world." 

"She won't have lo struggle with it," said Mrs. Carle- 
ton. 

"She will do very well," said Mrs. Evelyn. 

"1 don't think she'd find it a rough world, where i/ou 
were, Mr. Carleton," said Mrs. Thorn. 

"Thank you ma'am," he said smiling. "But unhappily 
my power reaches very little way." 

" Perhaps," said Mrs. Evelyn with a sly smile, — " that 
might be mi-anged differently — -Mrs. Rossitur — I have no 
doubt — would desire nothing better than a smooth world 
for her little niece — and Mr. Carleton's power might be 
unlimited in its extent." 

There was no answer, and the absolute repose of all the 
lines of this young gentleman's fiiee bordered too nearly on 
contempt to eneoui'age the lady to pursue her jest any fur- 
ther. 

The next day Fleda was well enough to bear naoving. 
Mr. Carleton had. her carefully bundled up, and then carried 
her down stairs and placed hep in the little light wagon 
which had once before brought her to the Pool. Luckily it 
was a mild i3ay, for no close carriage was to be had for 
love or naoney. The stage-coach in which Fleda had beeii 
fiifched from her grandfither's wis in use, away somewhere. 
Mr. Carleton drove her down to aunt Miriam's, and leaving 
her there he went off again ; and whatever he did with him- 
self it was a good two hours before he came back. All too 
little yet they were forthe teare and the eynapathy which 
went to so many things both in the past and in the future. 
Aunt Miriam had not said half she wished to say, when 
the wagon was at the gate again, and Mr. Cai'leton came 
to take his little charge away. 

He found her sitting happily in aunt Miriam's lap. 
Fleda was very grateful to him for leaving her such a nice 
long time, and welcomed him with even a brigiiter smile 
than usual. But her head rested wistfully on her aunt's 
bosom after that ; and when he asked her tf she was almost 
ready to go, she hid her face there and put her ai-ras about 
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her nei;li. The old lady held her close for a few minutes, 
in silence. 

"Elfleda," said aunt Miriam gi-avely and tenderly, — "do 
you know what was your mother's prayer for you 1" 
. ■ " Yes," — she whispered. 

"What was it?" 

" That I-^might he kept—" 

" Diispotted from the world !" repeated aunt Miriam, in 
a tone of tender and deep feeling ; — " My sweet tlossom ! 
— how wilt thou keep so? Will you remember always 
your mother's prayer ?" 
. "I will try." 

" How will you try, Fleda?" 

"I will pray." 

Auut Minara kissed hei' again dud agam tondly lepeal^ 
ing, "The Lord hear thee' — The Loid bless thee' — ^The 
Lord keep thee ! — as a lilj among thorns, my precious 
little babe; — though in the wot Id not of it — ' 

" Do you think that is possible ^ ' said Mr Carleton sig- 
nificantly, when a few moments after they had risen and 
were about to separate. Aunt Miriam looked at him in 
surprise and asked, 

" What, sir r 

"To live in the world and not be like the vtorli^ 
I She cast her eyes upon Fleda fondly smojthing down 
her soft hair with both hands tcr a minute oi two before 
she answered, 

f' By the help of one thing su , yes ' ' 
■ "And what is that?" said he quickij 

',' The blessing of God, with whom all things are pos- 
aihle;" 

■ His eyes fell, and there was a kind of incredulous sadness 
in his half smile which auut Miriam understood better than 
he did. She sighed as she folded Fleda again to her breast 
and whisperingly bade her "Remember!" But Fleda 
knew nothing of it; and when she had finally parted from 
aunt Miriam and was seated in the little wjigou' on her way 
home, to her fancy the best friend she had in the world 
was sitting beside her. 

Neither was her judgment wrong, so tar as it went. She 
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saw true whei'e she saw at all. But there was a great deal 
she could not see. 

Mr. Carleton was an unbeliever. Not maliciously, — 
not wilfiiljy, — not stupidly; — rather the fool of eircum- 
staDoe. His slteptieism might lie traced to the joint ■work- 
ings of a very fine nature and a very bad education. Tliat 
is, education ia the broad sense of the term ; of course none 
of the nieana and appliances of mental culture had been 
■wanting to him. 

He was an uncommonly fine example of what nature 
alone can do for a man. A character of nature's building 
is at best a very ragged affair, without religion's finishing 
hand ;— at the utmost a line luiu — no more. And if that 
be the utmost, of nature'? handiwork, what is at the other 
end of the scale ? — alas ! the rubble stones of the ruin ; 
what of good and fair nature had reared there was not strong 
enough to stand alone. But religion cannot work alike on 
every foimdation ; and the vaiieties are as many as the 
individuals. Sometimes she must build the whole, from 
the very ground; and there are oases where nature's work 
stands so strong and fair that religion's strength may be 
expended in perfecting and enriching and carrying it to an 
\inoommon height of gi-a«e and beauty, and dedicating the 
fair temple to a new use. 

Of religioa Mr. Carleton had nothing at all, and a true 
Christian character had never crossed his path near enough 
for him to become aoquamted with it. His mother was a 
woman of the world ; his father had been a man of the 
world ; and what is more, so deep-dyed a politician that 
to all intents and purposes, except as to bare natural affec- 
tion, he was nothing to his son and his son was nothing 
to him. Both mother and father thought the son a piece 
of perfection, and mothers and fathers have very often 
indeed thought so on less gi'ounds, Mr. Carleton saw, 
whenever he took time to look at him, that Guy had no 
lack either of quiclt wit or manly iiearing; that he had 
pride enough to keep him from low company and make 
him abhor tow pursuits ; if anythiog mora than pride and 
better than pride mingled with it, the father's disoemment 
could not reach so &r. He had a love for knowledge 
loo. that froia a (.'liikl made him eager in seeking it, m 
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ways both regular and desultory ; and. t'istts whii h his 
mother laughingly said would give him all the eieginee of 
a woman, joined to the strong inauly charactei whioh no 
one ever doubted he possessed. She looked moatlj at the 
outside, willing if that pleased her to take everything else 
upon trust ; and the grace of manner which a i^ arm heart 
and fine sensibilities and \ mind entirely frank and above- 
board had given him, from his earliest yeai's had more than 
met all her wishes. No one suspected the stubbornness 
and enei^y of will which was in fact tlie back-bone of his 
character. Nothing tried it. His father's death early left 
little Guy to his mother's guardiaaship. Contradicting him 
was the last thing she thought of, and of course it was 
attenapted by no one else. 

If she would ever have allowed that he had a fault, which 
she never would, it was one that grew out of his greatest 
virtue, an unmaa^eable tjTith of character ; and if she 
ever unwillingly recognised its companion viitue, fu-raness 
of will, it was when she endeavoured to combat certain 
troublesome demonstrations of the other. In spite of all 
the grace and charm of manner in which he was allowed to 
be a model, and which was as natural to him as it was 
universal, if ever the interests of truth came in conflict 
with the dictates of society he flung minor coasiderations 
behind his back and came out with some startling piece of 
bluntness at which his mother was utterly confounded. 
These occasions were very rai-e; he never sought them. 
Always where it was possible he chose either to speak or 
be silent in an unexceptionable manner But sometimes 
the barrier of convention ili ties or his m^theis unwise 
policy, pi'cssed too haid upon his mte^ntj or his indigna 
tion; and he would then frep the bairiei and present the 
shut-out truth in its full size and propoitions before his 
inothei''s shocked eyes It was in vain to tiv to coat or 
blind him; a marble statue i" not m e umufHed by the 
soft airs of summer , and Mrs Caileton was fern to console 
herself with the reflection that Guy's very next act after 
one of these breaks would he one of such happy fascination 
that the former would be foi'gotten ; and that in this world 
of discordancies it was impossible on the whole for any 
one to come nearer perfection. And if there was incon- 
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6 there wore also great comforts about this charac- 
ter of truthfulness. 

So nearly up to the time of hts leaving the University 
the young heir lived a life of as free and uncontrolled ep- 
joyment as the deer on his gi-ounds, happily led by his own 
fine instincts to seek that enjoyiiieDt in pure and natural 
sources. His tutor was proud of his success ; his depend- 
aints loved his frank and high bearing ; his mother rejoice.d 
in his personal accomplishments, and was secretly well 
pleased that his tastes led him another way fi'om the more 
common and less safe indulgences of other young men. 
He had not escaped the temptations of opportunity and 
example. But gambling was not intellectual enough, 
jockeying was too undignifiecl, and drinking too coarse a 
pleasure for him. Even huating and coursing charmed 
him but for a few times ; when he found he could out-ride 
and out-leap all his companions, he hunted no more ; tell- 
ing his morfier when she attacked him on the subject, that 
he thought the hare the worthier animal of the two upon a 
chase ; and that the fox deserved an easier death. His 
fi'iends twitted him with his want of spirit and want of 
manliness ; but such light shafts bounded back from the 
IrniT suit of cool indifference in whidi their object was cased ; 
and hia companioas very soon gave over the attempt either 
to persuade oi' annoy him, with the conclusion that " noth- 
ing could be done with Carleton." 

TlTie same wants that bad displeased him in the sports 
soon led him to decline the company of those-who indulged 
ju them. From the low-minded, from the uncultivated, 
from the unrefined in mind and manner, and such there are 
in the highest class of society as well as in the less-favour- 
ed, lie shrank away in secret disgust or weariness. There 
was no affinity. To his books, to his grounds, which he 
took endless delight in overseeing, to the fine arts in general, 
for which he had a great love and for one or two of them 
a great talent,— he went with restless energy and no want 
of companionship ; and at one or the other, always pushing 
eagerly forward after some point of excellence or some 
new attainment not yet reached, and which sprang «p aft^r 
one another as fast as ever " Alps on Alps," he was happily 
and constantly busy. Too solitary, his mother thought, — 
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calling less for society than she wished to see him ; but that 
sh«trust«cl would mend itself. He would he throiigli.the 
Uniiiei-sity and come of age and go into the world, as a 
matter of necessity. 

But years brought a change — not the change his mother 
loolied for. . That restless active energy which had made the 
years of his youth so happy, becanae, in connection with 
one. or two other qualities, a troublesome compauion ^ai 
he had reached the age of manhood and obeying manhood's 
law had "put away childish things." On what should it 
spend itself? It had lost none of its strength ; while his fes. 
tidious notions of excellence and a ^r-reaching clear-sighted- 
ness which belonged to his truth of nature, greatly narrowed 
the sphere of its possible action. He could not delude 
himself into the belief that the oversight of his plantations 
and the perfecting his park scenery could be a worthy end of 
existence ; or that painting and music were meant to be the 
stamina of life ; or even that books were their own final 
caiiae. These things had refined and enriched him ; — they 
might go on doing so to the end of his days ; — but far 
what? For what? 

It is said that everybody has lus niche, failing to find 
which nobody fills his place or acts his part in society. 
Mr. Carleton could not find his niche, and he consequently 
grew dissatisfied everywhere. His mother's hopes from the 
University and the World, were sadly disappointed. 

At the University he had not. lost his time. The pride 
of character which joined with less estimable pride of 
birth was a marked feature in his composition, made him 
look with scorn upon the ephemeral pursuits of oiie set of 
young men ; while his strong intellectual tastes drew him 
in the other dii-ection ; and the enei^etic activity which 
drove him to do everything well that he once took in hand, 
carried him to high distinction. Being there he would have 
disdained to be anywhere but at the top of the tree. But 
out of the University iind in possession of his estates, what 
should he do with himself and them? 

.A question easy to settle by most young men ! very easy 
to settle by Guy, if he had had the clue of Christian truth 
to guide him dirough the labyrinth. But the clue was 
wanting, and the world seemed to him a world of confusion. 
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A certain oloaniesa of judgment is apt to be the blessed 
handmaid of tmeomnaoa truth of- chai-aeter ; the mind that 
knows not what it is to play tridts upon its neighbours is 
rewai-ded by a comparative freedom fmm self-deception. 
Cruy could not sit down upon his estates and lead an insect 
life like that recommended bj Eossitur. His energies 
wanted room to expend themselves. But the world offered 
no sphere that would satisfy him ; even had his circum- 
stances and position laid all equally open. It was a busy 
world, but to hiiu people seemed to be busy upon trifles, 
or working in a circle, or woi'king mischief; and his nice 
notions of what ought to be were shocked by what he saw 
was, in every direction around him. He was disgusted with 
what he called the drivelling of some unhappy specimens 
of the Church which had come in his way ; he disbelieved 
the truth of what such men pi-ofessed. If there bad been 
truth in it, he thougtit, they would deserve to be drummed 
out of the professioa. He detested the crooked involvmenta 
and double-dealing of the law. He despised the butterfly 
life of a soldier; and as to the other side of a soldier's life, 
agsCva. he thought, what is it for?— to humour the am-ogance 
of the proud, — to pamper the appetite of the full, — to tighten 
the grip of the iron band of power ;— and though it be 
sometimes for better ends, yet the soldier cannot choose 
what letters of the alphabet of obedience he will learn. 
Politics was the very shaking of the government sieve, where 
if there were any solid result it was accompanied with a 
very great flying about of chaff itideed. Society was nothing 
but whip syllabub, — a mere conglomeration of bnbbles,^-a3 
hollow and as unsatisfying. And in lower departments of 
human life, as far as he knew, he saw evils yet more deplor- 
able. The Church played at shuttlecock with men's credu- 
lousness, the law with their pui-ses, the medical profession 
with their lives, the ndlitary with their liberties and hopes. 
He acknowledged tliat in all these lines of action there was 
much talent, much good intention, much admirable diligence 
and aeuteness brought out — but to what great general end ? 
He saw in short that the machinery of the human mind, 
both at large and in particular, was out of order. He did 
not know what was the bi'okeii wheel the want of which set 
,1.11 the rest ta running wrong. 
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This was a strange train of thought for a very young man ; 
but Guy had lived much aione, and in solitude one is like 
a person who has climbed a high mountain ; the air is purer 
about him, his vision, is freer ; the eye goes straight and 
clear- to the distant view which below on the plain a 
thousand tilings would come between to intercept. But 
there was some morbidness about it too. Disappointment 
in two or three instances where he had given his full coufi- 
dence and been obliged to take it back had quickened him 
to generalize uafavourably upon human chai'a«ter, both in 
the mass and in individuals. And a restless dissatisfaction 
with himself and the world did not tend to a healthy view 
of things. Yet truth was at the bottom; truth rarely ar- 
rived at without the help of revelation. He discerned a 
want he did not know aow to supply. His fine percep- 
tions felt the jar of the machinery which other men are 
too busy or too deaf to hear. It seemed to Mm hopelessly 
disordered. 

This habit of thinking wrought a change very unlike what 
his mother had looked for. He mingled more in society, 
but Mrs. Carleton saw that the eye with which he looked 
upon it was yet colder than it wont to be. A cloud 
came over the light gay spirited manner he had used to 
wear. The charm of his address was as great as ever 
where he pleased to shew it, hut much more generally now 
he contented himself with a cool reserve, as impossible to 
disturb as to find fault with. His temper suffered the same 
eclipse. It was naturally excellent. His passions were not 
hastily moved. He had never been easy to offend ; his care- 
less good-humour and an unbounded proud self-respect made 
him look rather with contempt than anger upon the things 
that fire most men ; though when once moved to displeasure 
it was stern and abiding in proportion to the depth of his 
character. The same good-humour and cool self-respect 
forbade him even then to be eager in shewing rMentment; 
the offender fell off from his esteem and apparently fix>m 
the sphere of his! notice as easily as a di-op of water from a 
duck's wing, and could with as much ease I'cgain his lost 
lodgment; but unless there wei-e wrong to be righted or 
truth to be vindicated he was in general safe from any further 
tokens of displeasure. In those cases Mr. Carleton was an 
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adversary to be dreaded. As cool, as unwavering, as per- 
severing there as in other things, he there as in other things 
no moi-e failed of his end. And at bottom these character- 
istics remained the sftme ; it was rather his humour than 
his temper that suffered a change. That grew more glooiWy 
and less gentle. He was more easily irritated and would 
shew it more freely than in the old feppy times had ever 
been. 

Mrs. Citrletoii would have been glad to have those timss 
back again. It could not be, Guy could not be content 
any longer in the Happy Valley of Amhara. Life had 
something for him to do beyond his park palings. He had 
carried manly exercises and personal accomplishments to 
an uncommon point of perfection ; he knew his library well 
and his grounds thoroughly, and had made excellent im- 
provement of both ; it was in vain to try to pei-suade him 
that seed-time and harvest were the same thing, and that 
be had nothing to do but to rest in what he had done ; 
shew his bright colours and flutter like a moth in the sun- 
shine, or sit down like a degenerate bee in the summer 
time and eat his own honey. The power of action which he 
knew in himself could not rest without something to act 
upon. It longed to be doing. 

But what 'i 

Conscience is often morbidly far-sighted. Mr. Carleton 
had a very large tenantry avouud him and depending upon 
him, in bettering whose eofidition, if he had but known it, 
all those enei^ies might have found full play. It never en- 
tered into his nead. He abhorred business, — the detail of 
business; and his fastidious tastes especially shrank from 
hawing anything to do among those whose business was lit- 
erally their life. The eye sensitively fond of elegance, the 
extreme of elegance, in everything, and permitting no other 
ai'Ound or about him, could not bear the tokens of mental 
and bodily wretchedness among the ignorant poor ; he 
escaped from them as soon as possible ; thought that pov- 
erty was one of the irregularities of this wrong-working 
machitie of a world, and something utterly beyond lus 
power to do away or alleviate ; and left to his steward 
all the responsibility that of light rested on his own shoul- 
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And at last unable to content himself in the old routine 
of things he quitted home and England, even before he was 
of age, and roved from place to place, trying, and trying in 
vaiD, to soothe the vague restlessness that called lor a very 
different remedy. 

" On change de cicl,— I'on ne change point de soi," 
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THAT evening, the last of their stay at Montepoole, 
Fleda was thought well enough to take her tea in com- 
pany. So Mr. Carleton carried her down, though she could 
have walked, and placed hev on the soia in the parlour. 

Whatever dispositioa the young officers might have felt 
to renew their pleasantry on the occasion, it was shamed 
into silence. There was a pure dignity about that little pale 
iaee which protected itself. They were quite struck, and 
Fleda had no reason to complain of want of attention from 
any of the party, Mr. Evelyn kissed her. Mr. Thorn 
brought a little table to the side of the aofa.for her cup of 
tea to stand on, and handed her the toast most dutifully ; 
and her cousin Rossitui' went back and forth between her 
and the tea-urn. All of the ladies seemed to take immense 
satis&ctiou in looking at her, they did it so much ; standing 
about the hearth-rug with their cups in their hands, sipping 
their tea. Fleda was quite touched with everybody's kind- 
ness, but somebody at the back of the sofa whom she did 
not see was the greatest comfort of all. 

"You must let me carry you up stairs wnen you go, 
Fleda," said her cousin. " I shall grow quite jealous of 
your friend Mr. Carleton," 

" No," said Fleda smiling a little, — " I shall not let any 
one but him eari'y me up, — If he will." 

" We shall all grow jealous of Mr, Carleton," said Thorn. 
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" He means to monopolize jou, keeping jou shut up there, 
up stairs," 

" He didn't keep me shut tip," said Fleda. 

Mr. Carleton. was ■welcome to monopolize her, if it de- 
pended on her vote. 

" Not fair play, Caj-leton," continued the young officer 
wisely shaking his head,—" all start alike, or thei'e's no fun 
in the race. You've fairlj distanced us — left us nowhere." 

He might have talked Chinese and been as intelligible to 
FJeda, — and as interesting to Guy, for all that appeared. 

" How are we going to proceed to-morrow, Mr, Evelyn f 
said Mrs. Carleton. " Has the missing stage-coach returned 
yet ? . or will it be fortbeoming in the morning f 

" Promised, Mrs. Carleton. The landlord's faith stands 
pledged for it." 

" Then it won't disappoint us, of course. What a dismal 
way of traveliing!" 

"This young coimtry has'n't grown up to post-coaches 
yet," said Mrs, Evelyn. 

" How many will it liold f inquired Mrs, Carleton, 

" Hum!— -Nine inside, I suppose." 

"And we number ten, with the servants." 

"Just take us," said Mr. Evelyn. "There's room, on 
the box for one." 

"It will not take me," said Mr, Carleton, 

"How will you go's ride ?" said his mother, '■ I should 
think you would, since you have found a hoi'se you lilte so 
well," 

"By George! I wish there was another that /liked," 
said Eossitur, " and I'd go on horseback too. Such weather ! 
The landlord says it's Uie beginning of Indian summer," 

" It's too early for that," said Thorn. 

"Well, eight inside will do very well for one day," said 
Mrs. Carleton. "That will give little Fleda a little more 
space to lie at her ease." 

"You may put Pleda out of your calculations too, 
mother," said Mr. Carleton. " I will take care of her." 

" How in the world," exclaimed his mother, — "if you are 
on horseback^" 

And Fleda twisted herself TOund so as to give a look of 
bright inqiiiiy at his face. She got no answer beyond 
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a smile, which however completely siitisfied her. As t6 
the rest he told his mother that he had ari'aiiged it and they 
should see in the movnirig. Mrs, Carleton was far IVom 
being at ease on the subject of his arnuigemeiits, but she let 
the matter drop. 

Fleda was secretly very much pleased. She thought she 
would'a great deal rather go with Mr, Carleton in the little 
wagou tl»n in' the stage-coach with the rest of the people. 
Privately she did not at all admire Mr. Thorn or her 
cousin liossituf. They amused her though; snd feeling 
very much better and stronger in body, and at least quiet in 
jniud, she sat ia tolerable comfort on her soiii, looking and 
listening to the people who were gayly talking around her. 

In the gaps of talk she sometimes thought she heard a 
distressed sound ia the hall. The buzz of tongues covered 
it up, — then agaiu she heard it, — and she was sure at last 
that it was the voice of a dog. Never came an appeal in 
vain from any four-footed creature to I'leda's heart. All 
the rest being busy with their own afeivs, she quietly got 
up and opened the door aad looked out, and finding l^t 
she was right went softly into the hall, hi one comer lay 
her cousin Eossitur's beautiful black pointei', which she 
well remembered and had greatly admired several times. 
The poor creature was every now and then uttering short 
cries, in a manner as if he would not but they were 
forced from him. 

" What is the matter with him V' asked Fleda, stepping 
fearfully towards the dog, and speaking to Mr. Carleton 
who had. come out to look after her. As she spoke the dog 
rose aud came crouchingand wagging his tail to meet them, 

" O Mr. Carleton !" rleda almost screamed, — " look at 
himl O what is the matter with him! he's all over bloody ! 
Poor creature '." — 

" You must ask your cousin, Fleda," said Mr. Carleton, 
with as much cold disgus't in his countenance as it often ex- 
pressed ; and that is saying a good deal. 

Fleda could speak in the cause of a dog, where she would 
have been silent in her «wn. She went back to the parlour 
and begged her cousin v ith a &ce of distress to come out 
into the hall, — she didnp^say foj- what. Both he and Thorn 
followed her, Bossiti ■ face darkened as Fleda repeated 
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her enquiry, her heart so foil by this time as hardly to allow 
'her to make any. 

" Why the dt»g dida't do his dwty and has been punish- 
ed,", he said gloomily. 
■"Punished?" saldFleda. 

"Shot," said Mr. Carleton coolly. 

"Shot!" exclaimed Fleda, bursting into heartwrung 
tears, — "Shot! — O how eo«/t^ any ttne do'it! Oh how 
ccBild you, how could you, cousin Charlton ?" 

It was a picture. The child was crying bitterly, her fin- 

S!rs stroking the poor dog's head with a touch in which Jay, 
what tender healing, if the "will had but had m^netic 
power. Carleton'a eye glanced significantly from her fo 
the young ofBoera. Rossitur looked at Thorn. 

"It was not Cljarlton — it was I, Miss Fleda," said the 
latter. " Charlton lent him to me. to-day, and he dis- 
obeyed me, and so I was angry with him and punished 
him a little severely; but he'll soon get over it." 

But all Fleda's answer was, " I am very aovry ! — I am 
very sorry ! — poor dog ! !" — and to weep such tears as 
made the young gentlemen for once ashamed of them- 
selves. It almost did the child a mischief She did not 
get ovee it all the evening. And she never got over it as 
far'as Mr. Thorn was concerned. 

Mrs. Carleton hoped, iaintly, that Guy would come to 
reason by the next morning and let Fleda go in the stage- 
coach with the rest of th& pebplei But he was. as unreafe&n- 
able as ever, and stuck toliis purpose. She had supposed 
however, with- Fleda, that the drfferehce would- be iin-!y ah 
open vehicle and his company instead of a covered on© and 
her. own. Both of Uiem were-'sadly discomfited'- -wiheii on 
coming to the hall door to take their carriages it was found 
that Mr. Carleton's meaning was no less than to take Fleda 
before him on horseback. He was busy even then in 
arranging a cushion on the pommel of the' saddle for her to 
sit upon. Mrs. Carleton burst into indignant- remon- 
strances ; Fleda silently trembled. 

But Mr. Carleton had his own notions on the subject, 
aod-theywere not moved by anything his mother could 
say. He quietly went on with his preparations ; -staking 
very slight notice of the raillery of the young officfei's, an- 
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swering Mis ivehn with polite woida and aileiicmg his 
mothec as he came up with one of tho&e looks nut of his 
dark eyes to whuh she ilwftys forgave the wilfulness for 
the sake of the beiutj and the winning power She waa 
completely comjueri.d, and stepped back with e\ en a smile. 

"BiitC^rletoa!' oiiedRossitur impatiently, — "you can't 
ride- so ! you'll find it deucedly inconvenient." 

"Possibly," said Mr. Carlefon. 

"Fleda would be a great deal better off in the stage- 
coach," 

" Have you studied medicine. Mr. Rossitur V said the 
young man. "Because I am persuaded of the contrary," 

"I don't believe your horse will like it," said Thorn. 

"My horse is always of my mind, sir; or if he be not I 
generally succeed in convincing him," 

"But there is somebody else that deseiTes to be con- 
sulted," said Mrs. Thorn. " I wonder how little Fleda will 

"I will ask her when we get to our first stopping-place," 
said Mr. Carletoo smiling. " Come, Fleda !" 

Fleda would hardly have said a word if his purpose had 
been to put her under the horse's feet insteati of on his 
back. But she came forward with great unwillingness and a 
.very tremulous little heart. He must have understood the 
want of alacrity in her face and manner, though he took no 
notice of it otherwise than by the gentle kindness with 
which he led her to the hoi-se-block and placed her upon it. 
Then mounting, and riding the hoise up close to the block, 
he took Fleda in both hands and bidding her spring, in a 
moment she was safely seated before him. 

At first it seemed dreadful to Fleda to have that great 
horse's head so near her, and she was afraid that her feet 
touching him would excite his most serious disapprobation. 
However a minute or so went by and she could not see 
that hie tranquillity seemed to he at all ruffled, or even 
that he waa sensible of her being upon his shoulders. They 
waited to see the stage-coach off, and then gently set for- 
ward. Fleda feared very much again when she felt the 
horse moving under her, easy as his gait was, and looking 
after the stage-coach in the distance, now beyond call, she 
felt a little as if she was a great way from help and dry 
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land, cast away on a horse's bacit. But Mr. Carleton's arm 
was gently passed round hei', and she knew it held her 
safely and would not let her iall ; and he bent down his 
&ce to her and asked her so kindly and tenderly, and with 
such a look too, that seemed to laugh at her fears, whether 
she felt afraid 1 — and with sach a kind little pi'essare of his 
arm that promised to take eare of her, — that Fled^'s 
courage mounted twenty degi'ees at once. And it rose 
higher every minute; the horse went very easily, and Mr, 
Cavleton held her so that she could not be tired, and made 
her lean against him; and before they had gone a mile 
rieda began to be delighted. Such a charming way of 
travelling ! Such a free view of the counti-y ! — and in this 
pleasant weather too, neither hot nor cold, and when all na^ 
ture's features were softened by the light veil of haze that 
hung over them and kept off the sun's glai-e. Mr. Carleton 
was right. In the st^e-coach Fleda would have sat quiet 
in a comer and moped the time sadly away ; now she was 
roused, excited, iuterested, even cheerful ; foi'getting her- 
self, which was the veiy thiag of all others to be desii-ed for 
her. She lost her fears ; she was willing to have the horse 
trot or canter as last as his rider pleased ; but the trotting 
was too rough for her, so they cantered or paced along 
most of the time, when the hills did not oblige them to 
walk quietly up and down, which happened pretty often. 
For several miles the country was not very fam.iliar to 
Fleda. It was however extremely picturesque; and she 
sat silently and gravely looking at it, her head lying upon 
Mr. Carleton's breast, hej- little mind very full of thoughts 
and musings, curious, deep, sometimes sorrowful, but not 
unhappy. 

" I ana afraid I tire you, Mr, Carleton !" said she in a 
sudden fit of recollection, starting up. 

His look answered her, and his arm drew her back to her 
place agmn, 

" Are yow not tired, Elfie?" 

" Oh no ! You have got a new name foi' me, Mr, 

Carleton,'' said she a moment oX\»t, looking up and smiling. 

"Do you like it 1" 

" Yes." 

" You are my good geuiti^," said he, — '■ so I must have 
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a peculiar title for you, different fiom what other people 
know you by." 

" What is a genius, sir ^" said Flecla. 

"Well a sprite then," said he smiling. 

"A sprite !" said Fleda. 

" I have read » story of a lady, Elfie, who had a great 
many little unearthly creature, a kind of sprites, to attend 
upon her. Some sat in the ringlets of her hair and took 
charge of them ; some hid in Uie folds of her dress and 
made them lie gracefully ; another lodged in a dimple in 
her cheek, and another perched on her eyebrows, and so on." 

" To take cai-e of her eyebrows V said Fleda laughing. 

" Yes — to smooth out all the ill-humoured wrinkles and 
■frowns, I suppose."" - ■ - 

"But am 1 such a sprite 1" said Fleda. 

" Something like it. 

"Why what do 1 do'?" said Fleda, rousing herself in a 
mixture of gratification and amusement that was pleasant 
to behold. 

" What office would you choose, Elfie ? what good would 
you like to do mef 

It was a curious wistful look with which Fleda answered 
this question, an innocent look, in which Mr. Carleton read 
perfectly that she felt something was wanting in him, and 
did not know exactly what. His smile almost made her 
think she had been mistaken. 

" You are just the sprite you would wish to be, Elfie," 
he said. 

Fleda's head took its foimer position, and she sat for 
some time musing over his question and answer, till a 
iamiliar waymark put all such thoughts to flight. They 
were passing Deepwater Lake, and would presently be at 
aunt Miriam's. Fleda looked now with a beating heart. 
Every foot of ground was known to her. She was seeing 
it perhaps for the last time. It waa with even an intensity 
of eagerness that she watched every point and turn of the 
landscape, endeavouring to lose nothing ia her farewell 
view, to give her ihrewell look at every favourite clump of 
trees and old rock, and at the very mill-wheels, which for 
years whether working or at I'est had had such inteiest for 
her, If tears came to bid their ^ood-hy too, they were 
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hastily thrown off, or suffered to roll quietly down ; (key 
might bide their time ; but eyes mnst look now or never. 
How pleasant, how pleasant, the quiet old country seemed 
to Fleda as they went along ! — in that most quiet light and 
colouring ; the brightness of the autumn glory gone, and 
the sober warm hue which the hills still wore seen undei- 
that hazy veil. All the home-like peace of the place was 
spread out to make it hard going awi^. Would she ever 
see any other so pJeasnnt again? Those dear old hills 
and fields, among which she had been so happy, — they 
were not to be her home any more; would she ever have 
the same sweet happiness anywhere elsel — "The Lord will 
provide !" thought little I'leda with swimmii^ eyes. 

It was hajil to go by aunt Miriam's. Fleda eagerly 
looked, as well as she could, but no one was to be seen 
about the house. It was just as well. A sad gush of tears 
mnst come then, but she got rid of them as soon as possi- 
ble, that she might not lose the rest of the way, promising 
them another time. The little settlement on "the hill" 
was passed, — the factories and mills and mill-ponds, one 
after the other ; they made l^'leda feel veiy badly, for here 
she remembered going with her grandfather to see the 
work, and there she had stopped with him at the turner's 
shop to get a wooden bowl tui-ned, and there she had been 
with Cynthy when she went to visit an acquaintance ; and 
there never was a happiej' little girl than Fleda had been 
in those old times. All gone'.- — It was no use trying to 
help it ; Tleda put her two hands to her face and cried at 
last a silent but not the less bitter leave-taking of the 
shadows of the past. 

She forced hei-self into quiet again, resolved to look to 
the last. As they were going down the hill past the saw- 
mill Mr. Carleton noticed that her head was stretched out 
to look back at it, with an expression of face he could not 
withstand. He wheeled about immediately and went back 
and stood opposite to it. The mill was not working t<v 
day. The aaw was standing still, though there were plenty 
of huge trunks of trees lying about in all directions waiting 
to be cut up. There was a desolate look of the place. No 
one was there i the little brook, most of its waters cut off, 
did not go roaring nnd liiughitig down ihe hill, but trickled 
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softly and plaintively over the stones. It seemed exceed- 
ing sad to Pleda. 

•' Thank you, Mr. Carleton," she said after a little earnest 
fond iookicg at her old haunt ; — " you needn't stay any 
longer." 

But as soon as they had crowed the little rude bridge at 
the foot of tlie hill thoy could see the poplar trees which 
skirted the courtyard lenoe before her grandfather's house. 
Poor Fieda's eyes could hardly serve her. She managed 
to keep them open till the horse had made a few steps move 
and she had caught the well-known face of the old house 
looking at her through the poplars. Her fortitude imled, 
and bowing her little head she wept so exceedingly that Mr. 
Carleton was fain to draw bridle and tiy to comfort her, 

" My dear Elfie ! — clo not weep so, he said tenderly. 

" Is there anything you would like 1 — Can I do anything 

Ho had to wait a little. He repeated his first query. 

" O — it's no matter," said Fleda, striving to conquer her 
tears, which found their way agwn, — "if I only coidd have 
gone into the iiouae once more !— but it's no matter— you 
needn't wait, Mr. Carleton — " 

The horse however remained motionless. 

" Do you think you would feel bettei', Elfie, if you had 
seen it again ?" 

" (;h yes ! But never mind, Mr. Carleton, — you may 

go on." 

Mr. Carleton oi'dered his servant to open the gate, and 
rode up to the back of the house. 

" I am afraid there is nobody here, Elfie," he said ; — " the 
house seems all shut up." 

- "I know how I can get ia," said Fleda, — "there's a win- 
dow down stairs — I don't believe it is fastened, — if you 
wouldn't mind waiting, Mr. ("arieton, — -I won't keep you 
long 1" 

- The cliild had dried her teai's, and there was the eagerness 
of something like hope in her fiice, Mr. Caileton dismounted 
and took her off. 

" I must find a way to get in too, Elfie, — I cannot let you 
go alone." 

■'0 1 can open llie diior when I get in." said Fled^i, 
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"But you have not the key." 

"There's no key — it's only bolted on the uiside, that 
door. I can open it." 

She found the window uaftatened, as she had expected ; 
Mr. Carleton held it open while she crawled in and ttieu she 
undid the door for him. He more than half questioned the 
wisdom of his proceeding. The house had a dismal look ; 
oold, empty, deserted, — it was a dreary reminder of Fleda's 
loss, and he feared the effect of it would be anything hut 
good. He followed and watched her, as with an eager husi- 
Dess step she went through the hall and up the stairs, putting 
her head into every room and giving an earnest wistf\il 
look all round it. Hei'e and there she went in and stood a 
nioment, whei'e associations were more thick aiid sti'ong ; 
sometimes taking a look out of a particular window, and 
even opening a euphoard door, to give that same kind and 
sorrowful glance of recognition at the old often-resorted-to 
hiding-place of her own or her grandfather's ti'easures and 
trumpery. Those old corners seemed to touch Tleda more 
than all the rest ; and she turned away from one of them 
with a face of such extreme sori'ow that Mr, Carleton very 
much regretted he had brought her into the house. For 
her sake, — for his own, it w^ a curious show of character. 
Though tears were sometimes streaming, she made no delay 
and gave him no trouble ; with the calm steadiness of a 
woman she went regulai'ly thiMugh the house, leaving no 
place unvisited, but never obliging him to hasten her away. 
She said not a word during the whole time ; her very crying 
■was still ; the light tread of her little feet was the only 
sound in the silent empty rooms ; and the noise of their 
footsteps in the halls and of the opening and shutting doors 
echoed mournfully through the house. 

She had left her grandfather's room for the last. Mr. 
Carleton did not follow her in there, guessing that she would 
rather be alone. But she did not come back, and he wa« 
forced to go to fetch her. 

The chili desolateness of that room had been too much 
for poor little Ffeda. The empty bedstead, the cold stove, 
the table bare of books, only one or two lay upon the old 
bible, — the forlorn order of the place that bespoke the mas- 
t-ftr far away, the verr sunbeams that stole in at the little 
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windows and met now no answering look of gladness or 
gratitude, — it had struck the child's heart too heavily, and she 
was standing crying by the window. A second time in that 
room Mr. Carieton sat down and drew his little charge to 
his breast and spoke words of soothing and Bympathy. 

" I am very sorry I bi-ought you here, dear Elfie," he 
said kindly. "It was too hard for you." 

" no !" — even through her tears Fleda said, — " she was 
veiy glad !" 

"Hadn't we better try to overtake our friends 1 he 
whispered after another pause. 

She immediately, almost immediately, put away her 
tears, and with a quiet obedience that touched him went 
with him from the room ; fastened the door and got out 
again at the little window. 

" O Mr. Carieton !" she said with great earnestness when 
they had almost reached the horses, " won't you wait for 
me one minute more^ — I just want a piece of the burning 
bush" — 

Drawing her hand from him she rushed round to the 
front of the house. ^ A little more slowly Mr. Carieton fol- 
lowed, and found her under the burning bush, tugging 
furiously at a branch beyond her strength to break off, 

" That's too much for you, Elfte," said he, gently taking 
her hand from the tree, — "let my hand try." 

She stood ba<:Jc and watched, tears running down her 
face, while he got a knife from his pocket and cut off the 
piece she had been trying for, nicely, and gave it to her. 
The first movement of Fleda's head was down, bent over 
the pretty spray of i-ed berries; but by the time she stood at 
the horse's side she looked up at Mr. Carieton and thanked 
him with a face of more than thankfulness. 

She was crying however, constantly, till they had gone 
several miles on their way again, and Mr. Carieton doubted 
he had done wrong. It passed away, and she had been 
sitting quite peacefiilly for some time, when he told her 
they were near the plaice where they were to stop and join 
their friends. She looked up most gratefully in his face. 

"I am very much obliged to you, Mr. Carieton, for what 
you did !" 

i'l wivs nfrajd 1 liad made a mistake, Elfie." 
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" Oh no jou didn't." 

"Do you think you feel any easiei aftn it Elhe ' 

" Oh yes ! — indeed I do," said shi, looking up again, — 
" thank you, Mr. Carleton," 

A gentle kind pressure of his aim atisweied her thanks, 

"I ought to be a good sprite to vou, Mr Caileton," 
Fleda said after nansing a little while, — j ou are so very 
good to me !" 

Perhaps Mr. Carleton felt too much pleasure at this 
speech to make any answer, for he made none. 

"It is only selfidiness, Elfie," said he presently, looking 
down to the quiet sweet little face which seemed to him, 
and was, more pure than anything of earth's mould he had 
ever seen. — "You know I must take care of you for my 

Fleda laughed a little. 

'■But what will you do when we get to Paris?" 

" I don't know. I should like to have you always, Elfie." 

"You'll have to get aunt Luey to give me to you," said 
Fleda. 

" Mr. Carleton," said she a few minutes after, — " is that 
story in a book?" 

"What story r' 

"About the lady and the little sprites that waited on 

"Yes, it is in a book; you shall see it, Elfie.— Here we 

And here it was proposed to stay till the next day, lest 
Fleda might not be able to bear so much travelling at first 
But the country inn was not found inviting ; th d n a 
bad and the rooms were worse ; uninhabitabl th lad eg 
said; and about the middle of the afternoon they be n t 
cast about for the means of reaching A!ban tl at ght 
None very comfortable could be had; how t wa 

thought better to push on at any i-ate than wea ut h 
night ill such a place. The weather was ve y m Id , tl e 
moon at the full. 

" How is Fleda to go this afternoon ?" said Mrs, Evelyn. 

"She shall decide herself," said Mrs, Carleton, "How 
will you go, my sweet Fleda?" 

Fleda was Iving uoen a sort of j-uda I'oueh which had 
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been spread for iier, where she had been sleeping inces- 
santly ever since she arrived, the hour of dinner alone ex- 
cepted. Mrs. Carletoo repeated her question. 

" I am afraid Mr. Carleton must he tired," said Fleda, 
without opening her eyes. 

"That means that you are, don't it?" said Rossitur. 

"No," said Fleda gently. 

Mr. Carleton smiled and went out to press forward the 
arrangements. In spite of good words and good money 
there was some delay. It was rather late before the caval- 
cade left the inn; and a journey of several hours was 
before them. Mr. Carleton rode rather slowly too, for 
Fleda's sake, so the evening had fallen while they were yet 
a mile or two from the city. 

His little charge had borne the fatigue well, thanks 
partly to his admirable care, and partly to her quiet pleas- 
ure in being with him. She had beeu so perfectly still for 
some distance that he thought she had dropped asleep. 
Looking down closer however to make sure about it he 
saw her thoughtful clear eyes most unsleepily fixed upon 
the sky. 

" What are you gazing at, Elfie f 

The look of thought changed to a look of affection as the 
eyes were brought to bear upon him, and she answered 
with a smile, 

" Nothing, — I was looking at the stars." 

" What are you dreaming about f 

"I wasn't dreaming," said Fleda, — "1 was thinking," 

" Thinking of what ?" 

"O of pleasant things." 

"Mayn't I know them?^ — ^1 like to hear of pleasant 
things." 

"I was thinking, — " said Fleda, looking up again at the 
stars, which shone with no purer ray than those grave eyes 
sent back to them, — " I was thinking — of being ready to 
die." 

The words, and the calm thoughtful manner in which 
they were said, thrilled upon Mr, Carleton with a disagree- 
able shock. 

" How came vou to think of such a thing ?" said he 

light] V. 
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" I don't know," — said Fleda, still looking at the stars — 
"I suppose — I was thinking — " 

"What?" said Mr. Carleton, inexpressib j cu o s t 
get at the workings of the child's mind, wh ch -was n t 
easy, for Fleda was neyer very forward to talk of herself 
— "what were you thinking? I want to know 1 o v you 
eould get such a thicg into your head." 

" It wasn't very strange," said Fleda. " The stars a le 
me think of heavenj and grandpa's being the e i d hen I 
thought' how he was ready to go there and tl a ma le 1 
ready to die — " 

"I wouldn't think of sueh things, Elfie," said Mr. Cai'le- 
ton after a few minutes. 

" Why not, sir V said Fleda quickly. 

" I don't think they are good for you." 

"But Mr. Carleton," said Fleda gently, — "if 1 don't 
think about it, how shall / ever be ready to die ?" 

"It is not fit for you," said he evading the question, — 
" it is not necessary now, — there's time enough. You are 
a little body and should have none but gay thoughts." 

"But Mr. Carleton," said Fleda with timid earnestness, 
— "don't yoii think one could have gay thoughts better if 
one knew one was ready to die'?" 

" What makes a person ready to die, Elfie ?" Said her 
friend, disliking to ask the question, but yet moi'e un- 
able to answer hers, and curious to hear what she would 

" O—to be a Christian," said Fleda. 

"But I have seen Christians," said Mr. Cai'leton, " who 
were no more ready to die than other people." 

" Then they were make-believe Christians," said Fleda 
decidedly. 

" What makes you think soV said her friend, carefully 
guarding his countenance from anything like a smile. 

"Because," said Fleda, "grandpa was ready, and my 
father was ready, and my mother too ; and I know it was 
because they were Christians." 

"Perhaps your kind of Christians are different from my 
kind," said Mr. Carleton, ean-ying on the conversation half 
in spite of himself. "What do you mean by a Christian, 
Elfie r' 
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" Why, what the Bible means," said Fleda, looking at 
him with innocent earnestness. 

Mr. Carleton was ashamed to tell her he did not know 
what that was, or he was unwilling to say what he felt 
would trouble the happy confidence she had in him. He 
was silent ; but as they i-ode on, a bitter wish crossed his 
mind that he eould have the simple purity of the little 
child in his arms ; and he thought he would give his broad 
acres, supposing it possible that religion could be true, — in 
exchange for that free happy spirit that looks up to all its 
possessions in heaven. 
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THE voyage across the Atlantic was not, in itself, at all 
notable. The first half of the passage was extremely 
unquiet, and most of the passengers uncomfortable to 
matfih. Then the weathor cleared ; and the rest of the 
way, though lengthened out a good deal by the tricks of the 
wind, was very fair and pleasant. 

Fifteen days of tossing and sea-sickness had brought little 
Fleda to look like the ghost of herself. So soon as the 
weather changed and sky and sea were looking gentle 
again, Mr. Carleton had a mattress and cushions laid in a 
sheltered comer of the deck for her, and carried her up. 
She had hardly any more strength than a baby, 

" What are you looking at me so for, Mr, Carleton V 
eaid she, a little while after he had carried her up, with a 
sweet serious smile that seemed to know the answer to her 

He stooped down and clasped her little thin hand, as 
reverentially as if she really had not belonged to the earth. 

" Yoa are more like a sprite than I like to see you just 
now," said he, unconsciously fastening the child's heart to 
himself with the magnetism of those deep eyes.—" 1 must 
get some of the sailors' salt beef and sea-biscuit for you — 
the-y say tha* is the best thing to make people well." 

"01 feel better already," said Fleda, and settling her 
little face upon the cushion and closing her eyes, she 
added,^" thank you, Mr, Carleton !" 

The fresh air began to restore her immediately ; she was 
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no more sick ; her appetite eame back ; and from tliat time, 
■without the help of heef and sea-biscuit, she mended 
rapidly. Mr. Carleton proved himself as good a niarse on 
the sea as on land. Slie seemed to be never far from his 
thoughts. He was constantly finding out somethiiig that 
■would do her good or please her ; and Fleda could not dis- 
cover that he took any trouble about it ; she cowld not feel 
that she was a burden to Mm ; the things seemed to come 
as a matter of course. Mrs. Carleton was not ■wanting in 
any shew of kindness or care, and yet, when Fleda looked 
back upon the day, it somehow was G.ny that had done 
everything for her ; she thought little of thanking anybody 
but him. 

There were other passengers that petted her a great deal, 
or would have done so, if Fleda's very timid retiring nature 
had not stood in the way. She was never bashful, nor 
awkward ; but yet it was only a very peculiar, sympa- 
thetic, style of address that could get within the wall of re- 
serve which in general hid her from other people. Hid, 
what it could ; for through that reserve a singular modesty. 
Sweetness, and gi-acefuluess of spirit woulij shew them- 
selves. But there was much more behind. There were no 
eyes however on board that did not look kindly on little 
lieda, excepting only two pair. The Captain shewed her 
a great deal of flattering attention, and said she was a pat- 
tern of a passenger ; even the sailors nojicectand spoke of 
her and let slip no occasion of shewing the respect aaid in- 
terest she had raised.. But there were-'twb pair of eyes, 
and one. of them Fleda thought most remarkably ugly, that 
were an exception to the rest ; these belonged tc her cousin 
Eossitur and Lieut. Thora. Eosaitur had never foi^ven 
her remarks upon his character as a gentleman and declared 
preference of Mr. Caileton in that capacity ; and Thoiii was 
mortified at the invincible childish resei've which she op- 
posed to all his advances ; and both, absurd as it seem s, were 
jealous of the young Eiglishman's advantage over them. 
Both not the less, becaaae their sole reason for making. her 
a person of consequence was that be bad thought fit to do 
so. Fleda would permit neither of them to do anything for 
her that she could help. 
. They look their j'evi'uge in roi.llery, which was not always 
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good-natured. Mr, Carleton never answered it in any other 
way tlian by his look of cold disdain,— not, always by that ; 
little rieda could not be quite so unmoved. Many a time 
her nice sense of delicacy confessed itself hurt, by the deep 
and abiding colour her cheeks would wear after one of their 
ill-mannered flings at her. She bore them with a grdve 
dignity peculiar to herself, but the same nice delicacy for- 
bade her to mentioa the subject to any one ; and the young 
geivtieinen contrived to give the little child in the course of 
the voyage a good deal of pain. She shunned them at last 
as she would the plague. As to the rest Fleda liked her 
life on board ship amazingly. In her quiet way she took 
all the good that offered and seemed not to recognise the ill. 
Mr. Carleton had bought for her a copy of The Rape of 
the Lock, imd Bryant's poems. With these, sitting or 
lying among her cushions, Fleda amused herself a great 
deal ; and it was an especial pleasure when he would sit 
down by her and read and talk about them. Still a greater 
was to watch the sea, in its changes of colour and varieties 
of agitation, and to get from Mr. Carleton, bit by bit, all 
the pieces of knowledge eoneeming it that he had ever made 
his own. Even when Fleda feared it she was fascinated ; 
and while the fear went off the fescination grew deeper. 
Daintily -nestling among her cushions she watched with 
chaiTued eyes the long rollers that came up in detachments 
of three to attack the good ship, that like a slandei-ed charac- 
ter I'ode patiently over them ; or the M-ested green billows, 
or sometimes the little rippling waves that shewed old 
Ocean's placidest face ; while with ears as charmed as if 
he had been, delivering a fairy tale she listened to all Mr. 
Carleton could tell her of the green water where the whales 
feed, or the blue water where Neptime sits in his own soli- 
tude, the furthest from land, and the pavement under his 
feet outdoes the very canopy overhead in its deep colour- 
ing ; of the transparent seas where the curious mysterious 
marine plants and animals may be clearly seen many feet 
down, and in the North where hundreds of feet- of depth do 
not hide the bottom ; of the icebergs ■, and whirling great 
fields of ice, between which if a ship get she had as good be 
an almond in a pair of strong mitrcraokers. How the water 
grows colder and murkier as it is nearer the shore ; how the 
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moiintaiii waves ai-e piled together ; and how old Ocean, 
like a wise man, however i-oughened and tumbled out- 
wardly by the omTtsits of Life, is always calm at heart. Of 
the aigna of the weather ; the oirt-riders of the winda, and 
the use the seaman makes of the tidings they bring ; and 
before Mr, Cavletou knew where he was he found himself 
deep in tbe sdenee of navigation, and makiBg a star-gazer 
of iittlo Fledft. .Sometimes kneeling beside him as he sat 
on hei' mattresa, with her hand leaning on his shoulder, 
Fleda asked, listened^ and looked ; as engaged, as rapt, as 
intei'eated, as another child would be ia Robinson Crusoe, 
gravely drinking in knowledge with a fi'esh healthy taste for 
it that never had enough. Mr. Carleton was about as 
amused and as interested as she. There is a second taste 
of knowledge that some minds get in imparting it, almost 
aa sweet as the first relish. At any rate Fleda never feh 
that she had any reason to fear tiring him ■, and his mother 
complaining- of his want of sociableness said she believed 
Guy did not like to talk to anybody hut that little pet of 
his and one or two of the old sailors. If left to. her ownre- 
sourees Eleda was never at a loss ; sheamuaed heraelfwitli 
her books, or watchiag the sailors, or watching the sea, or 
ivith some fanciful manufacture she had learned from one 
of the ladies on board, or with what the company about her 
were'saying and doing. 

One evening she had been some time alone, looking out 
upon the restless little waves that were tossing and tum- 
bling in every direction. She had been afi'aid of them at 
first and they were still rather fearful to her imagination. 
This evening as her musing eye watched them rise and fall 
her childish fency likened them to the up-springing chances 
of life, — uncertain, wnstaWe, alike too much for her skil! 
and her strength to niam^e. She was not raore helpless 
before the attacks of the one than of the other. But then 
-—that calm hliie Heaven that hung over the sea. It was 
like the heaven of power and love above her destinies ; 
only this was far higher and moi'e pui-e and abiding. " He 
knoweth them that trust in him," " There shall not a hati; 
of your head perish." 

Not these words perhaps, bvit something like the sense 
of them was in little Fleda's head. Mr. Carleton cominj^ 
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3e«med to see nothing. 

"Elfie ! — Are you looking into futurity !" 

"No, — ^yes — not exactly, said Fleda smiliiig. 

" No, yes, and not exactly !" said he throwing himself 
down beside her. — '? What does aJI that mean ?" 

"I wasn't exactly looking into futurity," said Pleda. 

"What then? — Don't tell me you were 'thinking;' I 
know that already. What?" 

Fleda was always rather shy of opening her cabinet of 
thoughts. She glanced at him, and hesitated, and then 
yielded to a fascination of eye and smile that rarely &iled 
of its end. Looking off to the sea again as if she had left 
her thoughts there, she said, 

"I was only thinking of that beautiful hymn of Mr 
Newton's." 

"What hymn]" 

" That long one, ' The Lord will provide.' " 

"Do you know it?— Tel!_ it to mc, Elfie—let us see 
whether 1 shall think it beautiful." 

Fleda knew the whole and repeated it, 

.'onbleit seaul, 
□gera af&ight, 
iendB should all 1^1, 

YM one thing eecatta as 



'The Lord will provide.' 

" Tha birds without barn 

Or stofshonse are fbd ; 
From them let ne learn - 

To b'nsC for our bread. 
His Blunts what is fltCing 

Shall ne'er be denied, 
Solongas'U.1 wrlttan, 

' The Lord will provide.' 

" His call we ohey. 

Like Abraham of old, 
Not knowiuft OHr way, 
. But faith mnhee us bold. 
And tbougli wo nre etransers 

We haw a good guide, 
And trust in ^ dangei'S 
'The Lord will provide,' 
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" Wo may like the ehipa 

In tempesta ba toseod 
On perilous deepa, 

Bat cannot be lost. 
Tdough SfltBQ enrages 

Tiia wind and the tide, 
ThopromisB enKOges 

' The Lord will provide.' 
" When Satan appeacB 

To etop up our path, 
And fllle U9 with hara. 

We triumph bv tMth. 
He oaDnot lake irom na. 

Though oft he has triad, 
TlUa heart-cheeriQg promlss, 

"The Lord will provide.' 
" H« 'tells nfi we're weak. 

The eood that we seek 

We ne'er shall obtoin; 
Bnt when aneh suggestioos 

Our spirits have tried, 
Tbia answers all qaaaSons, 

'The Lord will provide. 
" No strength of onr own, . 

Or ffoodness we cimni ; 
But since we have fcnown 

The Saviour's great name. 
In this, onr strong tovrer, 

PorBalbtyweMde; 
The Lord is onr power 1 

' The Lord will provide !' 
" When life sinks apooc, 

And death is in view, 
This word of his graee 

Shall Gomfbrt us through. 



:ine, 
rside. 



Guy listened vecy attentively to the whole. He waa 
very fer from underStaading the meaning of levera! of the 
verses, but the bounding expression of confidence and hope 
he did understand, and did feel. 

" Happy to be so deluded !" he thought.—" I almost 
wish I could share the delusion !" 

He was gloomily silent when she had done, and little 
Fleda's eyes were so full that it waa a Httle while before 
she could look towards him and aak in her gentle way, 
" Do you like it, Mr. Carleton 1" 
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She was gratified by his grave, " yes !" 

"But Elfie," said he smiling again, "you liave not told 
me your thouglits yet. What had these verees to do with 
the sea you were looking at so hard?" 

" Nothing— I was thiQkiQg,"3aid Fleda slowly, — " that the 
sea seemed something like the world,— 1 don't mean it 
was like, but it made me think of it; — ^ind I thought 
how pleasant it is to know that God takes care of nis 

" Don't he take care of evei'ybody f 

"Yea — in one sort of way," said Fleda; "but then it is 
only his children that he has pi'omised to keep from every- 
thing that will hurt them." 

"I don't see how that promise is kept, Elfie. I think 
those who call themselves so meet with as many troubles 
as the rest of the world, and perhaps more," 

" Yes," said Fleda quickly, " tney have troubles, but 
then God won't let the troubles do them any harm." 

A subtle evasion, thought Mr, Carleton,— "Where did 
you learn that, Eifie?" 

"The Bible says so," said Fleda. 

" Well, how do you know it from that?" said Mr. Carle- 
ton, impelled, he hardly knew whether by his bad or his 
good angel, to carry on the conversation. 

" Why," said Fleda, looking as if it were a very simple 
question and Mr. Carleton were catechising her, — "you 
know, Mr. Carleton, the Bible was written by men who 
were taught by God exactly what to say, so there could be 
nothing in it that is not true." 

" How do you know those men were so taught V 

" The BibJe says so." 

A child's answer! — but with a child's wisdom in it, not 
learnt of the schools. " He that is of God heareth God's 
words." To little Fleda, as to eveiy simple and humble 
intelligence, the Bible proved itself; she had no need to go 
further. 

Mr. Carleton did not Bmile, for nothing would have 
tempted him to hurt her feelings; but he said, though con- 
science did not let him do it without a twinge, 

" But don't you know, Elfie, there are some people who 
do not believe the Bible V 
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"Ah but those are baci people," replied Fleda quickly; 
— "ail good people believe it." 

A child's reason again, but hitting the mark this time. 
Unconsciously, little Fleda had brought forward a strong 
ai^ument for her cause. Mr. Carleton felt it, and risiug up 
that he might not be obliged to say anything rnore, he 
began to pace slowly up and down the deek, turning the 
matter over. 

Was it so ? that there were hai'dly any good men (he 
thought there might be a few) who did not believe in the 
Bible and uphold its authority ? and that all the worst por- 
tion of society was comprehended in the other class? — and 
if so how had he overlooked it] He had reasoned most 
unphill>sophica]ly from a few solitary instances that had 
come under his own eye ; but applying the broad principle 
of induction it could not be doubted that the Bible was on 
the side of all that is sound, healthiul, and hopeful, in this 
disordered world. And whatever might be the character 
of a few exceptions, -it was not supposable that a wide sys- 
tem of hypocrisy should teli universally for the best 
intei'ests of mankind. Summoning history to produce her 
witnesses, as, he went on with his walk up and down, he 
saw with increasing interest-, what he had never seen before, 
that the Bible had come like the breath of spring upon the 
moral waste of mind ; that the ice-bound intellect and cold 
heart of the world had waked into life under its kindly 
inSuence and that all the rich growth of the one and the 
other had come forth af its. bidding. And except in that 
sun-lightened tract, the world was and had been a waste 
indeed. Doubtiess in that waste, intellect had at different 
times put forth sundry bari-en shoots, such as a vigorous 
plant can make in the absence of the sun, but also like 
them immature, unsound, and groping vainly iJter the 
light in which alone they could expand and perfect them- 
selves ; ripening no seed for a future and richer growth. 
And flowers the wilderness had none. The affections were 
stunted and overgrown. 

All this was so, — how had he overlooked it "i His unbe- 
lief had come from a thoughtless, ignorant, one-sided view 
of life and human things. The disorder and ruin whidi lie 
saw, where he did not also see the ai^justing hand at wOrk; 
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had led hiin to refuse his credit to tlie Supreme Fabricator. 
He thouglit the waste would never be reclaimed, and did 
not know how much it already owed to the sun of revela- 
tion ; but what was the waste where that light had not been ! 
— Mr. Carleton was staggered. He did not Icuow what to 
think. He began to think he had been a fool. 

Poor little Fleda was meditating less agi'eeahly the 
while. With the sure tact of truth she had discerned that 
there was moi'e thaa jest in the questions that had been put 
to her. She almost feared tliat Mr. Carleton shared himself 
the doubts he had so lightly spoken of, and the thought 
gaVe hei- great distress. However, when he oame to take 
her down to tea, with all his usual manner, Fleda's earnest 
look at him ended in the conviction tliat there was nothing 
very wrong under that fece. 

For several days Mr. Carleton pondered the matter of 
thia evening's conversation, characteristically restless till he 
had iii'ado up his inind. He wished very much to draw 
Fleda to speak further upon the subject, but it was not easy ; 
she never led to it. He sought in vain an opportunity to 
bring it in easily, and at last resolved to make one.. 

" El&e," said he one morning when all the rest of the 
passengers were happily engaged at a distance with the 
letter-bags, — 'M wish you would let me hear that favourite 
hymn of yours again,—! like it very much." 

Fleda was much gratified and immediately with great 
satisfiiction repeated the hymn. Its peculiar beauty struck 
him yet more the second time than tJie first. 

"Do you ■understand those two last verses?" said he 
when she had done. 

Fleda said '- yes !" rather surprised. 

" I do not," he said gravely. 

Fleda paused a jninute or two, and then finding that it 
depended on her to enlighten him, said in her modest way, 

"Why it rheans that we have no goodness of our own, 
and only expect to he forgiven and taken to heaven for the 
Saviour's sake," 

Mr. Carleton asked, "How/»- hia iake?" 

" Why yoii know Mr. Carleton, we don't deserve to go 
there, and if we are foi^iven at all it must be for what he 
has done." 
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" And what is that, ElEe V' 

" H» died for us," said. Fleda, with a look of some ansiety 
into Mr, Carleton's fiice. 

" Died for iia ! — And what end was that to serve, Elfie 1" 
said he, partiy willing to hear the full statement of the mat- 
ter, and partly willing to see how taj' her intelligence could 

" Because we are sinners," said Fleda, " and God has said 
that sinners shall die." 

" Then how can he keep his word and forgive at all f 

" Because Christ has died for us" said Fleda eagerly ; — 
" instead of «a." 

" Do you understand the justice of letting one take the 
place of others ?" 

" He was willing, Mr. Carleton," said Fleda, with a 
singular wistful expression that touched him. 

"Still Elfie," said he after a minute's silenee,-r-" how 
could the ends of justice he answered by the death of one 
(nan in the place of millions ?" 

" No, Mr, Carleton, but he was God as well as man," 
Fleda said, with a sparkle in her eye which perhaps delayed 
her companion's rejoinder. 

" What should induce hiiu, Elfie," he said gently, " to do 
such a thing for people who had displeased him V 

" Because he loved us, Mr. Carleton." 

She answered with so evident a strong and clear appre- 
ciation of what she was saying that it half made its way 
into Mr. Cai'leton's mind by the force of sheer sympathy. 
Her words came almost as something new. 

Cei-tainly Mr, Carleton had heard these things befoi'e; 
though perhaps never in a way that appealed so directly to 
his intelligence and Ms candour. He was again silent an in- 
stant, pondering, and so was Fleda. 

" Do you know, Eifie," said Mr, Carleton, " there are some 
people who do not believe that the Saviour was anything 
more than a man V 

" Yes I know it," said Fleda ; — " it is very strange !" 

" Why is it strange f 

"Because the Bible says it so plainly." 

" But those people hold I believe that the Bible does not 
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" I don't see how they could have read the Bible," said 
Fleda. " Why he said so himself." 

"Who said sol" 

"Jesus Christ. Don't yim believe it, Mr, Carleton ?" 

She saw he did uot, and the shade that had come over 
her fiice was reflected in his hefore he said "no." 

" But perhaps I shall believe it yet, Elfie," he said kindly. 
"Can you shew me the place in your bible where Jesus 
says this of himself?" 

rieda looked in despair. She hastily turned over the 
leaves of her bible to find the passages he had asked for, and 
Mr. Carleton was cut to the heart to see that she twice was 
obliged to turn her face from him and brush her hand over 
her eyes, before she could find them. She turned to Matt. 
xxvi. 63, 64, 65, and without speaking gave him the book, 
pointing to the passage. He read it with great care, and 
sevei'ai times over. 

" You are right, Elfie," be said. " I do not see how those 
who honour the authority of the Bible and the character of 
Jesus Christ can deny the truth of his own declaration. If 
that is false so must those be." 

Fleda took the bible and hurriedly sought out another 

" Grandpa shewed me these places," she said, " once when 
we w6re talking about Mr. Didenhover — he didn't believe 
that. There are a great many other places, grandpa said ; 
but one' is enough ;' — 

She gave him the latter part of the twentieth chapter of 
John. — 

" You see, Mj'. Carleton, he let Thomas tall down and 
worship him and call him God ; and if he had not been, you 
know God is more displeased with that than with any- 

" With what, Elfie?" 

"With men's worshipping any other than himself. He 
says-he ' will not give his glory to another.' " 

"Where is that?" 

" I am afraid I can't find it," s^d Pleda, — " it is somewhere 
in Isaiah, I know " — 

She tried in vain ; and failing, then looked up in Mr. 
Carlcton's liuic to sco what impression had been miide. 
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'■ VoiL see Thomas believed when he saw" said he, an- 
swering hev ; — " I will believe too when I see." 

" Ah if you WMt for that — " said Fleda. 

Her voice suddenly checked she bent her face down iigain 
to her little bible, and there was % moment's struggle with 
herself, 

" Are you looking for something more to shew me V said 
Mr. Carleton kindly, stooping bis fece down to hers. 

" Not much," said Fleda hurriedly ; and then making a 
great efibrt she raised her head and gave him the book 
again. 

'■Look here, Mr. Carleton, — Jesus said, 'Blessed are 
they that have iwtt seen and yet have believed.' " 

Mr. Carleton was pvofouudly struck, and the thought 
reeuiTed to him afterwards and was dwelt upon. " Blessed 
are they that have iwt seen, and yet have beKeved." It 
was strange at first, and then he wondered that it should 
ever liave been so. His was a mind peculiarly open to 
conviction, peculiarly accessible to truth ; and his attention 
being called to it he saw faintly now what he had never 
seen before, the beauty of the prindple of foi&i ; — how 
natural, how reasonable, how necessary, how honourable to 
the Supreme Being, how happy even for man, that the 
grounds of his ti-ust in God being established, his accept- 
ance of many other things should rest on that trust alone. 

Mr. Carleton now became more reserved and unsociable 
than ever. ITe wearied himself with thinking. If he could 
have got at the books, he would have spent his days and 
nights in studying the evidences of Christianity ; but the 
ship was bare of any such books, and he never thought of 
turning to the most obvious of all, the Bible itself His 
unbelief was shaken; it was within an ace of falling in 
pieces to the very foundation ; or rather he began to sus- 
pect how foundation I ess it had been. It came at last to 
one point with him ; — If there were' a God, he would not 
have left the world without a revelation, — no more would 
he have suffered that revelation to defeat its own end by 
becoming corrupted or alloyed ; if there was such a revela- 
tion it could be no other than the Bible ; — and his accept- 
ance of the whole scheme of Christianity now hung upon 
the turn of a hair. Yet he could not resolve himself. He 
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balanced the counter doubts and at^umeiits, on one side 
and oil the other, and strained his mind to the t-ask; — he 
could not weigh them nicely enough. He was in a maze ; 
and seeking to clear and calm his judgment that he might 
see the way oat, it was in vain that he tried to shake his 
dizzied head from the effect of the turns it had jnade. By 
dint of anxiety to find the right path reason had lost her- 
self in the wilderness, 

Fleda waa not, as Mr. Carleton had feared she would be, 
at all alienated from him by the discovery that had given, 
her so much pain. It wrought in another way, raflier to 
add a touch of tender and anxious interest to the affection 
she had for him. It gave her however much more pain 
than he thought. If he had seen the secret tears that fell 
on his account he would have been grieved; and if he had 
known of the many petitions that little heart made for him 
— he could hardily have loved her more than he did. 

One evening Mr. Carleton had been a long while pacing 
up and down the deck in front of little Fleda's nest, think- 
ing and thinking, without coming to any end. It was a 
most fair evening, near sunset, the sky without a cloud, 
except two or three little dainty strips which set off its 
blue. The ocean was very quiet, only broken into cheerful 
mitea of waves that seemed to have nothing to do but 
sparkle. The sun's rays were almost level now, and a 
long path of glory across the sea led off towards his sinking 
disk. Fleda sat watching and enjoying it all in her happy 
feshion, which always made the most of everything good, 
and was especially quick in catching any form of natural 
beauty. 

Mr, Cai'leton's thoughts were elsewhere; too busy to 
take note of things around hijn. Fleda looked now and 
then as he passed at his gloomy brow, wondering what he 
was thinking of, and wishing that he could have the same 
reason to be happy that she had. In one of his tui'ns his 
eye met her gentle glance ; and vexed and bewildered as 
he was with study there was something in that calm bright 
face that impelled him irresistibly to ask the little child to set 
the proud scholar right. Placing himself beside her, he said, 

"Elfie, how do you know there is a God? — what reason 
have you for thinking so, out of the Bible?" 
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It was a strange look little FJeda gave liim. He felt it 
at the time, and he never forgot it. Sucli a look of re- 
proach, sorrow, and pitff, he afterwards thought, as an 
angel's face might have worn. The question did not seem 
to occupy her a iTioment. After this answering look she 
suddenly pointed to the sinking sun and said, 

" Who made that, Mr. Carleton V 

Mr. Carleton's eyes, following the direction of hers, met 
the long bright raya whose still witness-bearing was almost 
too powerful to be borne. The sun was just dipping ma- 
jestically into the sea, and its calm self-assertion seemed, to 
Jiim at that instant hardly stronger than its vindication of 
its Author. 

A slight arrow may find the joint in the armour before 
which many weightier shafts have fallen powerless, Mr, 
Carleton was an unbeliever no more from that time. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



ONE otliei- inddent alone in the course of the voy^e de- 
serves to be mentioned ; both because it served to 
bring out the characters of several people, and because it 
was cot, — what is? — without its lingering consequences. 

Thorn and Rossitur had kept up indelHtigably the game 
of teasing Fleda about her "English admirer," as they some- 
time styled him. Pooi' Fleda grew more and m.ore sore 
on the subject. She thought it was very strange that two 
grown men could not find enough to do to amuse them- 
selves without making sport of the comfort of a little chUd. 
She wondered they could take pleasure in what gave her so 
much pain ; but so it was ; and they had it up so often 
that at last others caught' it from them; and though not 
in malevolence yet in thoughtless folly many a light 
remark was made and question asked of her that set little 
Fleda's sensitive nerves a quivering. She was only too 
happy that they were never said before Mr. Carleton ; that 
would have been a thousand times worse. As it was, her 
gentle nature was constantly suffering from the pain or the 
fear of these attacks. 

" Where's Mr. Carleton?" said her cousin coming up one 
day. 

" I don't know," said Fleda, — ^"I don't know but he is 
gone up into one of the tops." 

" Your humble servant leaves you to yourself a great 
while this morning, it seems to me. He is growing very 
inattentive." 

" I wouldn't permit it. Mies Fleda, if I wers you," said 
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Thorn maliciously, "You let him liave his own way too 

" I wish you wouldn't talk so, cousin Charlton!" said 
Fleda. 

" But seriously," said Charlton, " I think you had better 
call him to account. He is very suspicious lately. I have 
obser\-ed him walking by himself and looking very glum 
indeed. I am afraid he has taken some &noy into his head 
that would not suit you. I advise you to enquire into it." 

" I wouldn't give myself any concern about it !" said 
tlorn lightly, enjoying the diild's confusion and his own 
fanoiflil style of backbiting, — " I'd let him go if he has a 
mind to, Miss Fleda. He's no such great catch. He's 
neither lord nor knight — nothing in the world but a private 
gentleman, with plenty of money I dare say, but you don't 
care for tluit; — and there's as good fish in the sea as ever 
came out of it. I don't think much of him!" 

He is wonderfully better than you, thought Fleda as she 
looked in the young gentleman's face for a second, but she 
said nothing. 

"Whylleda," said Charlton laughing, "it wouldn't be 
a killing aflair, would it i How has this English admirer 
of yours got so fer in your fancy? — ^praising your pretty 
eyes, eh'i — Eh?" he repeated, as Fleda kept a dignified 
silence. 

" No," said Fleda in displeasure, — "he never says such 
things." 

"Nol" said Chariton. "What then? What does he 
say? 1 wouldn't let him make a fool of me if I were you. 
Fleda ! — did he ever ask you for a kiss?" 

" No !" exclaimed Fleda half beside herself and bursting 
into tears; — "1 wish you wouldn't talk so! How can 

They had carried the game pretty far that time, and 
thought best to leave it. Fleda stopped crying as soon as 
she could, lest somebody should see her ; and was sitting 
quietly again, alone as before, when one of the sailors 
whom she had never spoken to came by, and leaning over 
towards her with a leer as he passed, said, 

" Is this the young English genlloman's little swcet- 
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Poor Fleda ! She had got more than she could bear. 
She jumped, up and ran dowsi into the cabin ; and in her 
berth Mrs. Carleton found her some time afterwards, 
quietly crying, and most sorry to be discovered. She was 
exceeding unwiSling to tell what had troubled her. Mrs. 
Carleton, really distressed, tried coaxing, soothing, reason- 
ing, promising, iq a way the most gentle and kind that she 

" Oh it's nothing — it's nothing," Fleda said at last eager- 
ly, — " it's because I am foolish — it's only something they 
said to me." 

"Who, love?" 

Again was Pleda most unwilling to answer, and it was 
after repeated ui^ing that she at last said, 

" Cousin Charlton and Mr. Thorn." 

" Charlton and Mr, Thorn ! — What did they say ? What 
did they say, darling Fleda?" 

" O it's only that they tease me," swd Fleda, trying hard 
to put an end to the tears which, caused all this questioning, 
and to spealt as if they were about a trifle. But Mrs, 
Carleton persisted, 

" What do they say to tease you, love 1 what is it about ? 
—Guy, come in here aud help me to find out what ia the 
matter with Fleda." 

Fleda hid her face in Mrs. Carleton's neck, resolved to 
keep her Hps sealed, Mr, Carleton came in, but to her 
great relief his question was directed not to her but his 
mother, 

"Fleda has been annoyed by something those young 
men, her cousin Mid Mr. Thorn, have said to her; — they 
tease her, she says, and she will not tell me what it is." 

Mr. Carleton did not ask, and he presently left the state- 

"01 am afraid he will speak to them !" exclaimed Fieda 
as soon as be was gone,- — ■" O I oughtn't to have said 
that !" — 

Mrs. Carleton tried to soothe her and asked what she was 
afraid of But Fleda would not say any more. Her 
anxious fear that she had done mischief helped to dry her 
tears, and she sorrowfully resolved she would keep her 
griefs to herself nest time. 
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Rossitur and Thorn were in company with a brother 
officer and friend of the latter when Mr. Carleton approach- 
ed them. 

"Mr. Rossitur and Mr, Thorn," said he, "you have in- 
dulged youi'selves in a style of eonveraation extremely dis- 
pleasing to the little girl under ray mother's care. You 
will oblige me hy abandoning it for the future." 

Thei'O was certainly in Mr. Carleton's manner a sufficient 
d^ree of the cold haughtiness with which he usually 
expressed displeasure ; though his words gave no other 
cause of offence. Thorn retorted rather insolently. 

" I shall oblige myself in the matter, and do as I think 
proper." 

" I have a right to speak as I please to my own cousin," 
said Rossitur sulkily, — "without asking anybody's leave. 
I don't see what you have to do with it." 

"Simply that she is under my protection and that I will 
not permit her to be annoyed." 

" I don't see how she is under your protection," said 
Rossitur. 

" And I do not see how the potency of it will avail in 
this case," said his companion. 

" Neiljier position is to be made out in words," said Mi'. 
Carleton calmly. " You see that I desire there be no repe- 
tition of the offence. The rest I will endeavour to make 
clear if I am compelled to it." 

" Stop sir!" said Thorn, as the young Englishman was 
turning away, adding with an oath, — "I won't bear this! 
You s&ll answer this to me, sir !" 

" Easily," said the other. 

"And me too," said Rossitur. " You liave an account 
to settle with me, Carleton." 

" I will answer what you please," said Carleton carelessly, 
— " and as soon as we get to land, — provided you do not 
in the mean time induce me to refuse you the honour." 

However incensed, the young men endeavoured to carry 
it off with the same coolness that their adversary shewed. 
No more words passed. But Mrs. Carleton, possibly 
quickened by Fleda's fears, was not satisfied with the car- 
riage of all parties, and resolved to sound her son, happy in 
knowing that nothing but truth was to be had from him. 
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She found an opportunit.j that very afternoon whea he was 
sitting alone on the deck. Tlie neighbourhood of little 
rieda she hardly noticed. Fleda was curled up among tier 
cushions, luxuriously bending over a little old bla«k bible 
which was vei-y often in her hand at times when she was 
quiet and had no observation to fear. 

" Reading [—always readingf s^d Mrs. Carleton, as she 
came up and tools a place by her son. 

" By no means !" he said, closing his book with a smile ; 
— "not enough to tire any one's eyes on this voyage, 
mother." 

"I wish yon lilted intevcoui'se with living society," said 
Mrs, Carleton, leaning her arm oh his shouldei' and looking 
at him rather wistfully. 

" You need not wish that, — when it suits me," he an- 
swered. 

" But none suits you. Is there any on boai-d T 

"A small proportion," he said, with the slight play of 
feature which always effected a diversion of his mother's 
thoughts, no matter in what channel fhey had been flowing. 

"But those young men," she said, i-etuming to the 
diarge, — " you hold yourself very much aloof froni them ?" 

He did not answer, even by a look, but to his mother 
the perfectly quiet composure of his tace was sufficiently 
expressive. 

" I know what you think ; but Guy, you always had the 
BBoue opinion of them V 

" 1 have never shewn any other." 

" Guy," she said speaking low and fatJier anxiously,— 
" have you got into trouble with those young men f 

" I am in no ti-ouble, mother," he answered somewhat 
haughtily ; — " I cannot speak for them." 

Mrs. Carleton waited a moment. 

"You have done something to displease them, have you 
not?" 

"They hax'e displeased me, which is somewhat more to 
the purpose," 

"But their folly b nothing to you V 

" No, — not their folly." 

" Guy," said his mothei', again pausing ,i minute, and 
pressing hpr hand mnrs hoaviiv upon his slinuldfir. " von 
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will not suffer this to alter the friendly terras you hare 
heea on ?— whatever it be, — let it pass." 

" Certaioly-r-if they choose to apologize and behave 
themselves." 

"■What, about Fleda?" 

"Yes." 

"I have iiO' Mea they mesrst to- trouble her — I suppose 
they did cot at aU know what they were doing,— thought- 
less nonseose, — and tfeey eould have had nodcsign to offend 
you. Promise me that jou will not take any further 
notice of this !" 

H® s^cok off Iser beseeekii>g band as he rose ap, and aa- 
swered haughtily, and not without something like an oath, 
that he tmndd. 

Mre, Carleton kiew hira better than to press the matter 
any further; and her foadnesis easily fsr^ve tlie offenoer 
agaiast herself, especially as hei' son almost immediately 
resumed his oi'dinary manner. 

It had well nigh passed froEo the minds of betk parties, 
when iu the middle of the nKM day Mr. Carleton asked 
what had become of Fleda? — he had not seen her excepS 
at the brenkfitst tahle. Mra. Carletea saicE sKe was not 
well. 

"What's the matter']" 

"She complwued of some headache — I thinfc she made 
herself sick yesterday — she was crying all the aftemoeu, 
and I could not get her to tell me what for. I trieiS every 
means I could fliink of, but she would not give m© the 
least clue — she said ' no' to everything I guessed — I caa't 
hoar to see her do so — it makes it all the worae she does 
it BO qtiietly^it was .only hy a mere chance I found she 
was crying at all, but 1 think she oi'ied herself ill before 
she stopped. She could not eat a mouthful of bjeakfaat," 
- Mr. Qu'letpn s^d nothing and with a changed couute- 
nouce went directly down to the cabin. The stewardess, 
whom he sent in to see how she was, brought back word 
that Fl^a was not asleep but was too ill to speak to her. 
Mr, CarleJon w^ent immediately into the litfie crjb of a 
6(;§ie;ropm. There ho "found his little charge, sitting bolt 
upiight, her feet on the mugof a chair and her hands grasp- 
ing thp fop Co Ruppoi-t hei'SPlf. TTor oye^ were rlosed, her 
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face without a particle ol' colour, except the dark shade 
round the eyes which bespoke illness and pain. She made 
no attempt to answer his shocked questions and. words of 
tender concern, not even by the raising of an eyelid, and lie 
saw that the intensity of pain ftt the moment was snehasto 
render breathing itself difficult, He sent off the stewardess 
with all despatch after iced water and vinegar and brandy, 
and himself went on an earnest quest of restoratives among 
the lady passengers in the cabin, which resulted in sundry 
supplies of salts and cologne; and also offers of sei-vice, ia 
greater plenty still, wtidi he all refiised. Most tenderly 
and judiciously he himself applied various remedies to the 
suffering child, who could not direct him othei'wise than by 
gently putting away the things which she felt would not 
avail her. Several were in vain, Bnt there was one bottle 
of strong aromatic vinegar which was destined to immor- 
talize its owner in Fleda's remembrance. Before she had 
taken three whifts of it her colour changed, Mr, Carleton 
watched the effect of a few whiffs more, and tlien bade the 
stewardess take away all the other thiugs and bring him a 
cup of fresh strong coffee. By the time it came Fleda was 
ready for it, and by the time Mr. Carleton had adminis- 
tered the coftee he saw it would do to thi-ow his mother's 
shawl round her and carry her ap on deck, which he did 
without asking any questions. All this while Fleda had 
not spoken a word, except once when he asked her if she 
felt bettei'. But she had given him, on. finishing tile coffee, 
a full look und half smile of such pure affectionate gratitude 
that the young gentleman's tongue was tied for some time 
ailer. 

With liappy skUl, when he had safely bestowed Fleda 
uinoHg her cushions on deck, Mi'. Carleton managed to keep 
off the crowd of busy inquirers after her well-doing and even 
presently to turn his raothei''s attention another way, leav- 
ing Fleda to eujoy all the comfoi-t of quiet and fresh wt at 
once. He himself, seeming occupied with other things, did 
nonioro but keep watch over her, till he saw that she was able 
to bear conversation again. Then he seated himself beside 
her and said softly, 

" Elfie, — what were you erying about all yesterday 
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Flcda changed colour, for soft and gentle as the tone was 
she heard in it a determination to have the answer ; and 
looking np beseechingly into his face she saw in the steady 
full blue eye that it was a detei-mination she could not 
escjpe from. Her answer was an imploring request that 
he would not ask her. But taking one of her little hands 
and carrying it to his lips, he in the sanie tone repeated his 
question. Fleda snatched away her hand and burst into 
very frank tears ; Mr. Cai'leton was silent, hut she knew 
through his silence that he was only quietly waiting for her 
to answer him. 

" I wish you wouldn't ask me sir," said poor Fleda, who 
still could not tum her fece to meet his eye ;-—" It was only 
something that happened yesterday," 

"What was it, Eifie?— You need not be afraid to tell 

" It was only — what you said to Mrs. Carleton yester. 
day, — when she was talking — " 

"About my difficulty with those gentlemen?" 

"Yes," said Eledn, witb a new gush of tears, as if her 
grief stirred afresh at the thought. 

Mr. Carleton was silent a moment; and when he spoke 
there was no displeasure and more tenderness than usual in 
his voice. 

"What troubled you in that, Ellie? tell me the 
whole." 

" I was sorry, because,— it wasn't right," said Fleda, 
with a grave truthfulness which yet lacked none of her 
universal gentleness and modesty. 

"What wasn't right?" 

"To speak — I am afi'aid yott won't like trie to say it. Mr. 
Carleton." 

"I will Elfie, — for I aak you," 

"To spesik to Mi-8. Carleton so, and besides, — you know 
what you said, Mr. "Carleton — " 

" It was not right," said he after a minute, — " and 1 very 
seldom use such mi expression, but you know one cannot 
always be oti one's guard, Elfie ?" 

"But," said Fleda with gentle pei-siatence, "one can 
alwai-s do what is j'ight." 

The dt'iioo mie cin !^lhoii6;hl Mr. Carlptoii to hirnself. 
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" EMe, — was this all that troubled you ?— that I had said 
what was not right?" 

" It wasn't quite that oniv," said Fieda hesitating, — 

" What else T 

She stooped her face from hia sight and he could but just 
understand her words. 

" I was disappointed — " 

" What, in me !" 

Her tears gave the answer ; she could add to them, 
nothing but an assenting nod of her head. 

They would have flowed, in double measure if she had 
guessed the pmn she had given. Her questioner heard her 
with a keen pang which did not leave him for days. There 
was some hurt pride in it, though other and more generous 
feelings had a far larger share. He, who had been admired, 
lauded, followed, cited, and envied, by all ranks of his 
countrymen, and countrywomen ; — in whom nobody found 
a fault that could be dwelt upon amid the lustre of his per- 
fections and advantages; — one of the first young men in 
England, thought so fcy himself as well as by others ;— this 
little pure being had been disappointed in him. He could 
not get over it. He i-eckoned the one judgment worth all 
the others. Those whose direct or indirect flatteries' had 
been poured at his feet wore the proud, the worldly, the 
ambitious, the interested, the corrupted ; — their prdse was 
given to what they esteemed, and that, his candour said, 
was the least estimable part of him. Beneath all that, this 
ti'uth-loving, truth-discerning little spirit had found enough 
to weep for. She was right and they were wrong. The 
sense of this was so keen upon him that it was ten or fifteen 
minutes befere he could recover himself to speak to his lit- 
tle reprover. He paced up and down the dedc, while Heda 
wept more and more from the fear of having offended or 
grieved him. But she was soon reassured on the former 
point. She was just wiping away her tears, with the quiet 
expression of patience her face often wore, when Mr, Carle- 
ton sat down beside her and took one of her hands. 

"Elfie," said he, — "I pi-omise you I will never say such 
a thing again," 

He might well call her his good angel, for it was an 
angelic look the child gave him. So purely humble, gi-ate- 
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ful, glad, — so rosy with joyful hope,— tht! eyes were ab- 
solutely sparkling through tears. But when she saw that 
hia were not dry, her own ovei-flowed. She clasped her 
other band to his hand and bending down her face affection- 
ately Upon it, she wept, — if ever angels weep, — such teai-a 
as they. 

" Elfie," said Mr. Carleton, as soon as he could, — " I want 
you to go down stairs with me; so dry those eyes, or my 
mother will he asking all sorts of difficult questious," 

Happiness is a quick restorative. Elfie was soon ready 
to go where he would. 

They found Mrs. Cavleton fortunately wrapped up in a 
new novel, some distance apait from the other persons in 
the cabin. The novel was immediately laid aside to take 
Fleda on her lap and praise Guy's nursing, 

" But she looks more like a wax figure yet than anything 
else, don't she, Guy f 

" Not like any that ever I saw," said Mr. Carleton gravely. 
" Hai-dly substantial enough. Mother I have come to tell 
you I am ashamed of myself for having given you such 
cause of offence yesterday." 

Mrs. Oarleton's quick look, as she laid her hand on her 
Son's arm, said sufficiently well that she would have excused 
him from making any apology rather than have him hunable 
himself in the pi-esence of a third person. 

"Fleda heard me yesterday," said he; — "it was right 
she should hear me to^ay." 

"Then my dear Guy," said his mother, with a secret 
eagerness which she did not allow to appear, — "if I may 
mSce a condition for my forgiveness, which you had before 
you asked for it, — will you grant me one &vouri" 

"Certainly, mother, — if I can." 

" You promise me ?" 

"As well in one word as in two." 

" Promise me that you will never, by any circumstances, 
allow yourself to be drawn into — what is called an affair of 
honour." 

Mr. Carleton's brow changed, and without making any 
reply, tierhaps to avoid his mother's questioning gaze, he 
rose ni iiid walked two or three times the length of the 
c&bir.. His mother and Fleda watched him ilouhtfiillv. 
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" Do you see how you have got me into trouble, Elfie V 
said Ue, stopj>ing before them. 

Fleda looked wonderingly, and Mrs, Carleton exclaimed, 
"What trouble?" 

" Elfie," said he, without immediately answering his 
mother, " what would your conscience do with two promise? 
both of which cannot bo keptf 

" What such promises have you made V said Mrs, 
Carleton eagerly. 

" Let me hear first what Fleda says to my question." 

" Why," said Fleda, looking a little bewildered, — " I 
would keep the right one." 

"Not the one first made?" said he smiling. 

"No," said Fleda, — "not unless it was the right one." 

"But don't you think one ought to keep one's word, in 
auy event 1" 

"I don't think anything can make it right to do wrong," 
Fleda said gravely, and not without a secret trembling 
consciousness to what point she was speaking. 

He leil them and ^ain took sever^ tarns up and down 
the cabin before he sat down, 

" Yoii have not given me your promise yet, Guy," said 
his mother, whose eye had not once quitted him. " You 
said you would." 

" I said, if I could." 

"Well?— you can?" 

" I have two honourable meetings of the proscribed kind 
now on hand, to which I stand pledged." 

Fleda hid her face in an agony. Mrs. Carleton's agony 
was in every line of hers as she grasped her son's wrist ex- 
claiming, " Guy, promise me !" She had words for nothing 
else. He hesitated still a moment, and then meeting his 
mother's look he said gravely and steadily, 

" I promise you, mother, I never will." 

His mother threw herself upon his breast and hid her 
face there, too much excited to have any thought of her 
customary regard to appearances; sobbing out thanks and 
blessings even audibly. Fleda's gentle head was bowed in 
almost equal agitation ; and Mr. Carleton at that moment 
had no doubt that he had chosen well which promise to keep. 

There remaineiJ however a less agreeable part of the busi- 
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ness to manage. After seeing liis mother and Fleda quite 
happy again, though without satisfying in any degree the 
curioaity of the former, Guy went in search of the two young 
West Point officers. They were together, but without 
Thorn's friend, Capt. Beebee. Him Carleton next sought and 
brought to the forward declt where the others were enjojmg 
their cigars ; or rather Charlton Eossitur was enjoyiug his, 
with the happy self-satiafeetion of a pair of epaulettes offduty. 
Thorn had too busy a brain to be much of a smoker. Now, 
however, when it was plain that Mr, Carleton had something 
to say to them. Chariton's cigar gave way to his attention ; 
it was displaced fi-oni his mouth and held in abeyance ; 
while Thorn puiied away more intently than ever. 

" GentlemMi," Carleton began, — " I gave you yesterday 
reason to expect that so soon as circumstances permitted, 
you should have the opportunity which offended honom- 
desires of trying sounder arguments than those of reason 
upon the oifender. I have to tell you to-day that I will not 
give it you. I have thought further of it." 

"Is it a new insult that you mean by this, sir?" ex- 
claimed Rossitur in astonishment. Thorn's cigar did not stir. 

"Neither new nor old. I mean simply that I have 
changed my mind," 

" But this is very extraordmary !" said Rossitur, " What 
reason do you give?" 

'^I give none, sir." 

" In that case," said Capt. Beebee, " perhaps Mr. Carle- 
ton will not object to explain or unsay the things which 
gave offence yesterday." 

"I apprehend there is nothing to explain, sir, — I think I 
must have been underetood ; and 1 never take back my 
words for I am in the habit of speaking' the truth." 

"Then we are to consider this as a further, unprovoked, 
unmitigated insult for which you will give neither reason 
nor satisfaction !" cried Rossitur; 

"I Iiave already disclaimed that, Mr. Eossitur." 

"Ave we, on mature deliberation, considered unworthy 
of the honour yoiv so condescendingly awarded to us yes- 
terday V 

" My reasons have notbir^ to do with you, sir, nor witK 
your friend ; they are entirely personal to. rnvself." 
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"Mr. Catleton must be aware," said Capt. Beebee, "that 
his conduct, if unexplained, will bear a very strange con- 
stniotion," 

Mr. Carleton was coldly silent. 

" It never was heard of," the Captain went on, — " that ft 
gentJeraaa declined both to explain and to give satisfaction 
for any part of his conduct which had called for it." 

" It never was heard tbat a gentleman did," said Thoi-n, 
removing hia cigar a moment ftr the purpose of supplying 
the emphasis which his friend had carefully omitted to 

" Will you say, Mr, Carleton," said Rossitur, " that you 
did not mean to offend us yestei'day in what you said 1 

" No, Mr. Kossitur," 

" You will not !" cried the Captain. 

" No Sir ; for your friends had given me, as I cor.eeived, 
just cause of displeasure; and I was, and am, careless of 
offending those who have done so." 

"You consider yourself aggrieved, theu, in the first 
place?" said Beebee. 

" I have said bo, sir." 

"Then," sMd the (.;a(>tain after a puzzled loolt out to sea, 
" supposing that my friends disclaim all intention to offend 
you, in that ease — " 

"In that case I should be glad, Gapt. Beebee, that they 
had changed their line of tactics — thei'c is nothing to change 

" Then what are we to understand by this strange refusal 
of a meeting, Mr. Carleton 1 what does it mean f 

" It means one thing in my own mind, sir, and pi^obably 
another in youi's; but the ouiwai-d expression I choose to 
give it is that I will not reward imealled-for nideness with 
an opportunity of self-vindication." 

"You are," said Thorn sneeringly, "probably careless as 
to the figui'e your own name will cut in connection with 
this story?" 

" Entii-ely so," said Mr. Carleton, eying him steadily. 

"You are awai'e that your chnraetiBr ia at our mercy V 

A slight bow seemed to leave at their disposal the very 
Krnal! portion of his character he conceived to lie in that 
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" You will expect tfi hoar yourself spoken of in terras 
that befit a man who has cowed out of an engagement he 
dared not fulfil ■?" 

"Of course," said Carleton haughtily, "by my present 
refusal I give you leave to say all that, and as much more 
as your ingenuity can furnish ia the same style; but not 
in my heaving, sir." 

"You can't help yourself," said Thom, with the same 
sneer, " You have rid yourself of a gentleman's nieans of 
protection, — what others will you use?" 

" I will leave that to the suggestion of the moment — I 
do not doubt it will be found fruitful." 

Nobody doubted it who looked just then on hia steady 
sparkling eye. 

"I consider the championship of yesterday given up of 
course," Thom went on in a kind of aside, not looking at 
anybody, and striking his dgar against the guards to dear 
it of asfhes ; — " the charopioH has c[uitted the field ; and the 
little princess but lately so walled in with defences must 
now listen to whatever knight iind squire may please to 
address to her. Nothing remains to be seen of her de- 
fender but his spurs." 

" They may serve for the heels of whoever is disposed to 
annoy her," said Mr. Carleton, " He will need them." 

He left the group with the same air of imperturbable 
self-possession which he had maintained during the confer- 
ence. But presently Rossitur, who had his private reasons 
for wishing to Jteep fi'ieads with an aoqumntance who might 
be of service in more ways than one, followed hini and de- 
clared himself to have been, in all his nonsense to Meda, 
most undesii-o«R of giving displeasure to her temporary 
guardian, and sorry tliat it had iallen out so. He spoke 
frankly, and Mr. Carleton, with the same coo! gi'acefulne^ 
with which he had cai'ried on the quarrel, waived his dis- 
pleasure, and admitted the young gentleman appareatly to 
stand as before in his favour. Their reconciliation was not 
an hour old when Capt. Beebee joined them. 

" I am sorry I miM trouble you with a word more on 
this disagreeable subject, Mr. Carleton," he began, ailer a 
ceremoaioxis salutation, — ■" My friend, Lieut. Thoiu, con- 
siders himself greatly outraged by your determination not 
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to Meet him. He begs to ask, by me, whether it is your 
purpose to abide by it at a!l hazards?", 

"Yes, sir." 

"l^ere is some misunderstanding here, which I greatly 
regret, — 1 hope you will seo and excuse the disagreeable 
necessity I am tteder of delirering the rest of my friend's 



" Say on, sir." 

"Mr, Tlioi-n declares that if you deny him the common 
couitesy which no gentlemmi refuses to anotter, he will 
proolaim your name with the moat opprobrious adjmicts to 
ivil the world ; and in place of his former regard he vrill 
hold yo« in the most unlimited contempt, which he will 
have no sci'Bpl« ahout shewing om all occasions." 

Mr. Carleton coloured a little, but replied coolly, 

" I have not lived in Mr. Thorn's favoui'. As to the rest, 
I forgive hiin ! — except indeed he provoke me to measures 
for wkioh ! nei-er will foi'give him. 

" Measures !" said the Captain, 

" I hope not ! for my own self-respect would be more 
grievously hurt than hia. But there is an unruly spring 
somewhra:e about my composition that when it gets wound 
up is once in a while too much for me," 

"But," said Rossitur, "pai-don me, — have yon no regard 
to the eflect of his misrepresentations'?" 

"You are mistaken, Mr. Rossitur," said Carleton slightly; 
— "this is but the blast of a bellows,— not the Simoom. 

"Then what answer shall I have the honour of carrying 
back to my friend?" said Capt Beebee, after a sort of 
astounded pause of a few minutes. 

"None, of my sending, sir." 

Capt, Beebee touched his cap, and wont back to Mr. 
Thorn, to whom he reported that the young Englishman was 
thoroughly impracticable, and that there was nothing to be 
gained by dealing with him ; and the vexed conclusion of 
Thorn's own mind, in the end, was in favour of the wisdom 
of letting him alone. 

In a very different mood, saddened and disgusted, Mr. 
Carleton shook himself free of Rossitur, and went and stood 
alone by the guai'ds looking out upon the sea, He did not 
at all r^ret hia promise co hii mother, nor wish to takp 
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otiier grouud' than that h« had taken. Both the theory and 
the pi'acticfi of duelling he heartily despised, and he was not 
weak enough to feocy that he had brought any discredit upon 
either his sense or his honour by refusing to comply witb 
an unwarrantable and barbarous custom. And he valued 
mankind too liittte to be at all concerned about their judg' 
ment in the matter, Hia own t^imon was at dl time* 
enough for him. Bnt the miserable felly and puerility of 
such an altercation as that in which he had juat been engaged, 
the poor display of human character, the little low passions 
which had been ealted up, even in himsellj alike destitute' 
of worthy cause and aim, and which had pra-haps but juat 
missed ending in the death of some and the living death of 
others, — it all wrought to bring him back to his old weary- 
ing of human nature and despondei^ eying, of the every- 
where jarrings, confusi<Hi8- and discordances in tlie moral 
woi-ld. The fresh sea-breeze that swept by the ship, rougli- 
ening the play of the waves, and brushing his own cheek 
with its health-bearing wing, brougBt with it a sad feelinr 
of contrast. Free, and pure, and steadily direeted, it aped 
on its way, to do its ivork. And like it all the rest of the 
iiHtural world,, fiiithful to the law c^ its Maker, was stamped 
with the same signet of perfection. Only man, in all the 
universe, seemed ta be at croas purposes with the end of his 
being. Only man, of all animate or inanimate things, lived 
an aimlesa, fmitlesa, broken life, — or fi-uitfiil ouly in evil. 
How was this f and whence ? and when would be the end ? 
and would this confused mass of warring elements ever be 
at peaces would this disoi'dered machinery ever worfc 
smoothly, without let or stop any more, and work out the 
beautiful something for which eui'e it was designed? And 
could any hand but its first Maker mend the broken wheel 
or supply the spring that was wanting? 

Has not the Desire of all nations been often sought of 
eyes that were never taught where to look for him. 

Mr. Carleton was standing still by the gnards, looking 
thoughtfully out to windward to meet the fresh breeze, as 
if the Spirit of the Wilderness were in it and could teach 
liim the truth that the Spirit of the World knew not and 
bad not to give, when he became sensible of something dose 
beside him ; and looking down met little Fleda's upturned 
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face, with Kuch a look of purity, freshneas, and peace, it 
said as plainly as ever the dial-plate of a clock that that little 
piece of macliinery was worlcing right. There was a sunlight 
upon it too, of happy coafidenc* and affection. Mr. Cai'leton's 
mind experienced a sudden revulsion. Fleda might see the 
reflection of her own light in his face as he helped her up to 
a stand where she could be more on a level with him ; 
putting his arm round her to guard against any sudden roll 
of the ship. 

"What makes you wear such a happy face?" said he, 
with an expression half envious, half regretful. 

"I don't know!" said Fleda innocently. "You, I sup- 
pose." 

He looked as bright as she did, for a minute. 
" Were you ever angry, Elfie V 

" I don't know — " said Fleda. " I don't know but 1 have." 

He smiied to see that although evidently her ineinory 

could not bring the chaise, her modesty would not deny it. 

" Were you not angry yesterday with your cousin and 

that unmannerly friend of his?" 

" No," said Fleda, a shade ci-ossing her face, — " I was not 
atvgry" — 

And as she spoke her hand was softly put upon Mr. 
Carleton's; as if partly in the fearof what might have grown 
out of his anger, and partly in thankfulness to him that he 
had rendered it unnecessaiy. There was a singular delicate 
timidity and tenderness in the action. 

" I wish I had your secret, Eliie," said Mr. Oarleton, look, 
ing wistfully into the clear eyes that met his. 
"What secret?" said Fleda smiling. 
"You say one can always do right — is that the reason 
you are happy? — because yoit follow that out?" 

" No," said Fleda seriously, " But I think it is a great 
deal pleasanter," 

" 1 have no doubt at all of that, neither, I dare say, have 
the rest of the world ; only somehow when it comes to the 
point they find it is easier to do wrong. What's your 
secret, Elfie?" 

" I haven't any secret," said 'Fleda. But presently seem, 
iiig to bethink herself, she added gently and gravely, 
"Aunt Miriam savs — " 
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"Whatf 

"She says that when we love Jeaas Christ it is easy to 
please him." 

"And (3o you love him, Elfiel" Mr. Carleton asked 
after a minute. 

Her answer was a very quiet and sober " yes." 

He doubted still whether she were not unconsciously 
using a form of speech the spirit of which she did not quite 
realize. That one might " not see and yet believe," he could 
nnderetand ; but for affection to go forth towards an unseen 
object was another matter. His question was grave and 
acute. 

" By what do you judge that you do, Elfie 1" 

"Why, Mr. Carleton, said Keda, with an Instant look 
of appeal, "who else should I loveV 

" If not him" — her eye and her voice made sufficiently 
plain. Mr. Carleton was obliged to confess to himself that 
she spoke intelligently, with deeper intelligence than he 
could follow. iS asked no more questions. Yet truth 
shines by its own light, like the sun. He had not perfectly 
comprehended her answers, but they struck him as some- 
thing that deserved to be understood, and he resolved to 
make the truth of them his own. 

The rest of the voyage was perfectly quiet. Following 
the earnest advice of his friend Capt. Beebee, Thorn had 
given up trying to push Mr. Carleton to extremity ; who 
on his part did not seem conscious of Thorn's existence. 
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ThH Irembliug groves, (be chrlBlall running bj ; 



. appcBTfld m iin placa- 



THEY had taken ship for London, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Carleton wished to visit home for a day or two before 
goiag on to Paris. So leaving Charlton to carry news of 
them to the French capital, so soon as he could persuade 
himself to leave the English one, they with little Fieda in 
company posted down to Carleton, in shire. 

It was a time of great delight to Fleda, that is, as soon 
as Mr. Carleton had laade her feel at home in England ; 
and somehow he had contrived to do that and to scatter 
some clouds of remembiance that seemed to gather about 
her, before they had reached the end of their first day's 
journey. To be out of the ship was itself a comfort, and 
to be alone vrith kind friends was much more. With great 
joy Fleda put her cousin Charlton and Mr. Thorn at once 
out of sight and out of mind ; and gave herself with even 
more than her usual happy readiness to everything ibe way 
and the end of the way had for her. Those days were to 
be painted days in Fleda's memory. 

She thought Carleton was a vei'y odd place. That is, 
the house, not the village which went by tbe same name. 
If the manner of her two companions had not been such as 
to put her entirely at her ease she would have felt strange 
iind shy. As it was she felt, half afraid of losing herself in 
Uic house; to Fk'cla's unaijouf^tomed eyes it was a laby- 
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riiitli of halls and staircases, set with the m 
able number and variety of rooms ; old and new, quaint 
and comfortable, gloomy and magnificent ; some with stem 
old-fashioned massiveness of style and garniture ; others 
absolutely bewitching fto Fleda's eyes and understanding) 
in the ridi beauty and lusuriousness of their ari'angementa. 
Mr. Carlefon's own particular haunts were of these; his 
private room, the little library as it was oalled, the library, 
and the music-room, which was indeed rather a gallery of 
the fine arts, so many treasures of art were gathered there. 
To au older aud nice-judging person these rooms would 
have given no slight indications of their owner's mind — it 
had been at work on every comer of them. No particular 
feshion had been followed, in anything, nor any model con- 
sulted but that which fancy had built to the mind's order. 
The wealth of years had drawn together an enormous 
assem.blag6 of matters, great and small, every one of which 
was fitted either to escjte fancy, or suggest thought, or to 
satisfy the eye by its nice adaptation. And if pride had 
had the ordering of thera,all these might have been but a 
costly museum, a literary alphabet that its possessor could 
not put together, aa ungainly confession of ignorance on 
the part of the intellect that could do nothing with this rich 
heap of material. But pride was not the genius of the 
place. A most refined taste and curious fastidiousness had 
arranged and harmonized all the heterogeneous items; the 
mental hieroglyphics had been ordered by one to whom 
the reading of them was no mystery. Nothing struck a 
stranger at fii'st entering, except the very rich effect and 
fiiultiess aii' of the whole, aud perhaps the delicious facili- 
ties for every ki»d of intellectual cultivation which ap- 
peai'ed on every hand ; facilities which it must be allowed 
do seem in general not to iacilitate the work they are 
meant to speed. In this case however it was different. 
The mind that wanted them had brought them ti^gether to 
satisfy its own craving. 

These i^oms were Guy's peculiar domain. In other parts 
of the house, where his mother reigned conjointly with him, 
their joint tastes had struck out another style of adornment 
which might be called a style of superb elegance. Not 
superb alone, for taste had not permitted so heavy a chai- 
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acteristio to be predominant ; not merely elegant, for the 
fineness of all the details would waiTant an ampler word. 
A iarger part of the house than both these together had 
been left as generations past had left it, in various stages 
of refinement, comfort and comeliness. It was a day <.ii- 
two before Fleda found out that it was all one ; she 
thought at first that it was a collection of several houses 
that had somehow inexplicably aat down there with their 
ba«ks to each other; it was so straggling and irregular a 
pile of building, covering so much ground, and looking ao 
very unlike the difierent parts to each other. One portion 
was quite old ; the other parts I'anged variously between the 
present and the far past. After she once understood this it 
was a piece of delicious wonderment and musing and great 
admiration to Fleda; she never grew weary of wandering 
round it and thinking about it, for from a child fanciful 
meditation was one of lier delights. Within doore she best 
liked Ml'. Carleton's favourite rooms. Their rich colouring 
and moderated light and endless stoi'es of lieauty and curi- 
osity made them a place of fascination. 

Out of doors she found still more to delight her. Morn- 
ing noon and night she raigbt be seen near the house 
gazing, taking m pictures of natural beauty which were for 
ever after to hang in Fleda's memory as standards of es- 
cellenoe in that sort. Nature's band had been very kind 
to the place, moulding the ground in beautiful style. Art 
hod made happy use of the advantage thus given her ; and 
now what appeared was neither act nor nature, but a per- 
fection that can only spring from the hands of both. Ple- 
da's eyes were bewitched. She stood watching the rolling 
slopes of green turf, so soft and lovely, and the magnificent 
trees, that had kept their ground for ages and seen genera- 
tions rise aad fall before their growing strength and gran- 
deur. They were scattered here and there on the lawn, 
and fiirther back stood on the heights and stretched along 
the ridges of the undulating gi'ound, the outposts of a wood 
of the same growth still beyond, them. 

"How do you like it, Elfie?" Mr. Carleton asked her 
the evening of the first day, as he saw her for a length of 
time looking out gravely and intently from before the hall 
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"1 thiuk it is beautiful !" said Fieda, ''The ground is a 
great deal smoother here than it was at home." 

" I'll take you to ride to-morrow," said he smiling, " and 
shew you rough ground enough." 

"As you did wheu we came from Montepoole?" said 
Fleda rather eagerly. 

" Would you like that?" 

" Yes, very much, — if yoa, would like it, Mr, Carleton.'' 

'■ Very well," said he, " So it shall be." 

And not a day passed during their sbort stay that he did 
not give her one of those rides. He shewed her rough 
ground, according to his promise, but Fleda sfih thought 
it did not look much like the mountains " at home." And 
indeed unsightly iflughnessea had been skilfully covered or 
removed ; end though a lai^o part of the paik, which was 
a very extensive one, was wildly broken and had apparently 
been left as nature left it, tJie hand of taste had been 
there ; and mauy aii unsuspected touch instead of hinder- 
ing had heightened both the wild and the beautiful charac- 
ter. Lancbcape gardening had long been a great hobby of 
its owner. 

( " How far does' your ground come, Mr. Carieton V in- 
quired Fleda on one of these rides, wliea they had travelled 
a good distance from home. 

"Further than you can see, Elfie." 

" Further than I can see ! — It must be a very large 

" This is not a farm where we are now," said he ; — " did 
you mean thaf?— this is the park; we are almost at the 
edge of it on this side." 

"What is the difference between a farm and a park?" 
said Fleda. 

"The grounds of a ferm are tilled for profit; a park is 
an uncultivated enclosure kept merely for men and women 
and deer to take pleasure in." 

"/have taken a good deal of pleasure in it," said Fleda. 
" And have you a farm besides, Mr. Carleton?" 

" A good many, Elfie." 

Fleda looked sui-prised ; and then remarked that it must 
be very nice to have such a beautifiil piece of ground just 
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d it to the full during the few daj a she was 
there. And one thing more, the grand piano m the music- 
room! The first evening of their arrival she was drawn bj 
the far-off sounds, and Mrs. Carleton seeing it went imme- 
diately to the music-room witli her. The room had no 
light, except from the moonbeams that stole in thiough two 
glass doors which opened upon a partioularlj private and 
cherished part of the grounds, in summer-time full of 
flowers ; for in the very refinement of luxury delights had 
been crowded about this favourite apartment. Mr, Carleton 
was at the instrument, playing, Fleda sat down quietly in 
one corner and listened. — in a rapture of pleasure s!ia had 
hardly ever known from any like source. She did not 
think it could be greater; till after a time, in a pause of 
the music, Mrs. Carleton asked her sou to sing a particular 
ballad ; and that one was followed by two or three more, 
li'leda left her comer, she could not contain herself, and 
favoured by the darkness came forward and stood quite 
near ; and if the performer had had light to see by, he 
would have been gratified with the tribute paid to his power 
by the unfeigned tears that ran down her cheeks. This 
pleasure was also repeated from evening to evening. 

"Do you know we set off for Paris to-morrow?" said 
Mrs. Carleton the last evening of their stay, as ¥'leda came 
up to the door after a prolonged ramble in the park, leaving 
Mr. Carleton with, one or two gardeners at a little distance. 

"Yes !" said Fleda, with a sigh that was more than half 
audible. 

." Are you sorry ?" said Mrs. Carleton smiling. 

"I cannot be glad," said Fleda, giving a sober look over 
the lawn. 

"Then you like Carleton?" 

" Very much ! — It is a prettier place than Queeehy." 

" But we shall have you here again, dear Fleda," said 
Mra, Carleton. restraining her smile at this, to her, very 
moderate compliment. 

" Perhaps not," said Fleda quietly. — " Mr. Carleton 
said," ■ she added a minute after with more animation,. 
" that a park was a pla^e for men and women and deer to 
tJike jileasure in. I am sure it is for children t<Ki !" 

" Pid you have a pleasant ride this morning'?" 
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"O veryl^I always do. There isn't anything 1 iike 

" What, as to ride on horseback with Guy V' said Mrs. 
Carleton looking exceedingly benignant. 

" Yea, — unless — " 

" Unless what, my dear JFleda V 

" Unless, perhaps,— I don't know, — I was going to say, 
unless perhaps to hear him sing." 

Mrs. Carieton's delight was unequivocally expressed ; 
anc! she promised Fleda that she should have both rides 
and songs there in plenty another time ; a promise upon 
which Fleda bidlt no trust at all. 

The short journey to Pads was soon made. The next 
morning Mrs. Carieton making an excuse of her fatigue 
left Grtiy to end the care he had rather taken upon himself 
by delivering his little charge into the bands of her friends. 

So they drove to the Hotel , Rue , where Mr. Ros- 

situr had apartments in very handsome style. They found 
him alone in the saloon. 

"Ha! Carletou — come back again. Just in time — very 
glad to see you, And who is this 1 — Ah, another little 
daughter for aunt Lucy." 

Mr. Eossitur, who gave them this greeting very cordi- 
ally, was rather a fine-looking man ; decidedly agreeable 
both in person and manner, Fleda was pleasantly disap- 
pointed after what her grandfather had Jed her fo expect. 
There might be something of stei-nness in his expression ; 
people gave him credit for a peremptory, not to say im- 
perious temper ; but if truly, it could not often meet with 
opposition. The sense and gentlemanly character which 
marked his fiiee and bearing had an air of smooth polite- 
ness which seemed habitual. There was no want of kind- 
ness nor even of tenderness in the way he drew Fleda 
within his arm and held her there, while he went on talking 
to Mr. Carieton ; now and then stooping his faoe to look 
in at her bonnet and kiss her, which was his only welcime. 
He said nothing to her after his first qnestion. 

He was too busy talking to Guy. He seemed to have a 
great deal to tell him. ITiere was this for him to see, and 
that for him to hear, and charming new tilings which had 
been done or doing since Mr. Carieton left Paris. The 
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impressioa ujwn i'leda's mind after listening awhile was 
that the French capital was a gi'eat Gallery of the Fine 
Alts, with a magnified likeness of Mr. Carleton'a music- 
room at one end of it. She thought her uncle must be 
most extraordinarily fond of pictures and works of art in 
genera], and must, have a great love for seeing company and 
heai-ing people sing. This latter teste Fleda was disposed 
to allow might be a veiy reasonable one. Mr. Carleton, she 
observed, seemed miich more cool on the whole subject. 
But meanwhile where was aunt Lucy ? — and had Mr. Ros- 
situr forgotten the little armful that he held so fast and 
SB perseveringly ? No, for here was another kiss, and 
another look into her face, so kind that Fleda gave him a 
piece of her heart from that time. 

" Hugh !" said Mr. Rossitur suddenly to somebody she 
had not seen before, — " Hugh ! — here is youi- little cousin. 
Take her off to your mother." 

A child came forward at this bidding hardly larger than 
heraelC He was a slender graceful little figure, with 
nothing of the boy in his face or naanner ; delicate as a girl, 
and with something almost melancholy ia the gentle sweet- 
ness of his countenance. Fledji's confidence was given to 
it on the instant, which had not been the case with anything 
in her unole, and she yielded without reluotanee the hand he 
took to obey his fiither's command. Before two steps had 
been taken however, she suddenly broke away from him 
and spi-inging to Mr. Carletoa's side silently laid her hand 
in his. She made no answer whatever to a tight word or 
two of kindness that he spoke just fbr her ear. ' She listened 
with downcast eyes and a lip that he saw was too unsteady 
to be trusted, and then after a moment more, without look- 
ing, pulled away her hand and followed her cousin. Hugh 
did not once get a sight of her ftice on the way to his 
mother's room., but owing to her exceeding efforts and quiet 
generalship he never guessed the cause. There was nothing 
in her face to raise suspicion when he reached the door and 
opening it announced her with, 

'• Mother, here's cousin Fleda come." 

Fleda had seen her aunt before, though several yeais 
hack, and not long enough to get acquainted with her. But 
i!ii matter; — ^it was her mof:her'* si?;ter flitting there, whoso 
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face gave her so lovely a welcome at that speech of Hugh's, 
whose arms were stretched out "so eagerly towards her ; and 
springing to them as to a very haven of rest Fledawept on 
her bosom those delicious tears that are only shed where 
the heart is at home. And even before they were dried the 
ties were knit that bound her to her new sphere, 

"Who came with you, dear Fleda?" said Mrs. Rossituv 
then. " Is Mrs. Carleton here 1 I must go and thank her 
fov bringing you to me." 

"Mr. Cai-leton is here." said Hugh. 

" I must go and thank him then. Jump down, dear 
Fleda— I'll be back in a minute." 

Fleda got off her lap, ^id stood looking in .a kind of en- 
chanted maze, while her aunt hastily arranged her hair at 
the glass. Looking, while fancy and memory were making 
strong the net in which her heart was caught. She was try- 
ing to see something of her mother in one who had shared 
her blood and her afl'ection so nearly. A miniature of that 
mother was left: to Fleda, and she had studied it till she 
could hardly persuade hci'self that she had not some i-ecol- 
lection of the original ; and now she thought she caught a 
precious shadow of something like it in her aant Lucy. 
Not in those pretty bright eyes which had looked through 
kind tea«i so lovingly upon her ; but in the graceful ringlets 
about the temples, the delicate contour of the face and a 
something, Fleda could o h sa d w som&- 

thing," about the mouth leh h d of her 

mothei's image rejoiced h hear Eh h faint 
shadow of the loved lost on F d other 

foim oi combination of b h A h stood 

fascinated, watching the m tt. light 

figure, Fleda drew a long fa h w h wh h off the 

whole burden of doubt and ha on her 

mind ever since the journey b _ Sh had own it 

was there, but she felt it g Y wh n h igh of 

relief was breathed, and while fancy and feeling weie weav- 
ing their rich embroidery into the very tissue of Fleda's 
hippiness, most persona "would have seen merely that the 
child looked very sober, and have thought probably that she 
felt very tired and strange. Perhaps Mrs. Eossitar thought 
EO, for again tenderly kissing her before she Ifft tlis i-nom 
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she told Hugh to take oft" her things and make her feel at 
home. 

Hugh upon this made Pleda sit down and proceeded to 
untie her tippet strings and take off hev coat with an air of 
delicate tenderness which shewed he had great pleasure in 
his task, and which made Fleda take a good deal of pleas- 
ure in it too. 

"Are you tired, cousin Fleda 1" said he gently, 

" No," said Fleda. " O no !" 

" Charlton said jon were tired on boai'd ship." 

"I wasn't tired," said Fleda, in not a little surprise ; "I 
liked it very much." 

"Then mayle I mistook. I know Charlton said he was 
tired, and I thought he said you were too. You know my 
brother Charlton, don't you?" 

" Yes." 

" Are you glad to come to Paris 

" I am glad now," said Fleda. ' 

'^lam very glad," said Hugh, 
it. We didn't know you were coming till two or three 
days ago when Charlton got here. Do you like to take 
walks f 

" Yes, very much." 

" Father and mother will take us delightful walks in the 
Tuileriea, the gardens you know, and the Chanaps Elys^es, 
and Versailles, and the Boulevards, and ever so many 
plaices ; and it will be a great deal pleasantev now you are 
here. Do you know French f 

" No." 

"Then you'll have to leara. I'll help you if you will let 
me. It is vei'y easy. Did you get my last letter ?" 

" I don't know," said Fleda, — " the last one 1 had came 
with one of aunt Lucy's, telling me about Mrs. Carleton — 
1 got it just befoi'e"—- 

Alas! before what? Fleda suddenly remembered, and 
was stopped short. From all the strange scenes and 
iaterests which lately had whirled her along, her spint 
leapt back with strong yeniiiiug I'ecollection to her old 
home and her old ties ; and snc-h ii rain of tears witnessed 
the deamess of what she had lost and the tenderness of the 
memory th^it hnd Ic; thotii slin Ibi- .i mo(n™i, that Hugh 
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was as much clist,rc^i3ed as stai'tied. With great tenderness 
and touching delicacy he tried to soothe her and at the same 
time, though guessing, to find out what was the mattei', lest 
he should make a mistake. 

"Just before whati" said he, laying his hand caressingly 
on lu9 little cousin's shoulder; — "Don't grieve so, dear 
PJeda !" 

" It was ff p d d did 

Hugh hac h b h ugh k he had 

forgotten A h g was 

too strong p p oo ence; 

but as he &aw F d w q h oo g speak 

again. 

" Was he a good raant he a&ked softly, 

" Oh yes '" 

"Then," said Hugh," you know he is happy now, Fleda. 
If he loved Jesus Christ he is gone to be wi^ hira. That 
ou^t to make you glad as well as sorry," 

Fleda looked up, though tears were streaming yet, to 
give that full happy answer of the eye that no words could 
do. This was consolation, and sympatliy. The two children 
had a perfect undei-standing of each other from that time 
forward; ii fellowship that never knew a break nor a 
weakening. 

Mrs. Eossitnr found on her return that Hugh had obeyed 
Jier cliarge to the letter. He had made Fleda feel at home. 
They were sitting close together, Hugh's hand affectionately 
clasping hers, and he was holding fordi on some subject with 
a gi-aeious politeness that many of his elders might have 
copied ; while Fleda listened and assented with entire 
satisfiiotion. The rest of the morning she passed in her 
aunt's arms; drinking draughts of pleasure from those dear 
bright eyes ; taking in the balm of gentlest words of love, 
and sofb kisses, every one of whifh was felt nt the bottom 
of Fieda's heart, and the pleasure of talking over her young 
sorrows with one who could feel them all and answer with 
tears as well as words of sympathy. And Hugh stood by 
the while looking at his little orphan cousin as if she might 
have dropped from the clouds into his mother's lap, a rare 
jewel or delicate flower, but much more delicate and pre- 
cious thnn thev or :m\' other possible gifi 
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Hugh and Fleda dined alone. For as he informed her 
his fether never would have children at the dinner-table 
when he had company ; and Mr. and Mrs. Carleton and 
other people were to he there to-day. Fieda made no re- 
mark on the subject, by word or look, hut she thought none 
the less. She thought it was a very mean fkshion. She 
not com.e to the table when strangers were there ! And 
who would enjoy them more? When Mr. Eosatur and 
Mr. Carletoo had dined with her graEdfather, had she not 
taken as much pleasure in their society, and in the whole 
thing, as any other one of the party '( And at Carleton, 
had she not several times dined with a tableful, and been 
unspealtably amused to watch the different mjmners and 
diaracteri sties of people who were strange to her? How- 
ever, Mr. RoasituT had other notions. So she and Hugh 
had their dinner in aunt Lucy's dressing-room, by them- 
selves ; and a very nice dinner it was, Fleda thought ; and 
Eosaline, Mrs. Eossitur's French maid, was well affected 
and took admirable care of them. Indeed before the close 
of the day Rosaline privately informed her misti'css, " qu'ello 
aerait entet^e surement de cet enfant dans trfiis joui-s ; and 
"que son regard vraiment lui serraitle occur." And Hugh 
was excellent conipany, failing all other, and did the 
honours of the table with the utmost thoughtfuliiess, and 
amused Fleda the whole time with aecounta of Paris and 
what they would do and what she should see; and how his 
sist«r Marion was at school at a convent, and what kind of 
a place a convent, was ; and how he himself always staid at 
home and learned of his mother and hie fiither; "or by 
himself," he said, "just as it happened ;" and he hoped 
they would keep Fleda at home too. So Fleda hoped ex- 
ceedingly, but this stern nale about the dining had made 
her feel a little shy of her uncle; she thought perhaps he 
was not kind and indulgent to children like her aunt Lucy ; 
and if he said she must go to a convent she would not dara 
to ask him to let her stay. Thenext time she saw him how. 
ever, she was obliged to cliange her opinion agwn, in part ; 
for he was very kind and indulgent, both to her and Hugh: 
and more than that he was very amusing. He shewed her 
pictures, and told her new and interesting things ; and find- 
In? thnt she lislened eagerly he sepined pleased to prolong 
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her pleasure, even at the expense of )i good deal of his own 

Mr, Koasitur was a man of cultivated mind and very 
refined and fiistidioua taste. He lived for the pleasures of 
Art and Literature and the society where these are valued, 
Por this, and not without some secret love of display, he 
lived in Paris; not extravagant in his pleasures, nor sillj- 
in his ostentation, but leading, like a gentleman, as worthy 
and rational a life as a man can lead who lives only to him- 
self, with no further thought than to enjoy the passing 
hours. Mr. Rossituv enjoyed them el^antly, and for a 
man of the world, moderately, liestow'ing however few of 
those precious hours upon his children. It was his masim 
that they should be kept out of the way whenever their 
presence might by any chance interfere with the amusements 
of their elders ; and this maxim, a good one certaiBly in 
some hands, was in his reading of it a very broad one. 
Still when he did take time to give his family ha was a de- 
lightful oompanioa to those of them who could understand 
him. If tliey shewed no tnste for sensible pleasure he had 
no patience with them nor desire of their- company. Re- 
port had done him no wrong in giving him a stem temper ; 
but this almost never came out in aetual exercise ; Fleda 
knew it only from an occasional hint now and then, and by 
her childish intuitive reading of the lines it had drawn round 
the mouth and brow. It had no disagreeable bearing on 
his everyday life and manlier ; and the quiet ^ct probably 
served but to heighten the love and reverence in which his 
family held him very high, 

Mr.RossituT did once moot the question whether ITIeda 
(should not join Marion at her convent. But hfs wife looked 
very grave and said that she was too tender and delicate a 
little thing to be trusted to the hands of strangers; Hugh 
jileaded, and ai'gued that she might shai'e all his lessons; 
and Fleda's own face pleaded more powerfully. There was 
something appealing in its extreme delicacy and purity 
which seemed to call for shelter and protection from every 
rough breath of the world ; and Mr. Rossitur was easily 
persuaded to let hei' remain in the stronghold of home. 
Hugh had never quitted it. Neither father nor inother ever 
thought of wioh a thing. He was the clieri«herl idol of tiie 
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whole fiimily. Always a delicate child, always blameless 
in life and behaviour, his loveliness of mind and person, his 
aflectionateaess, the winning sweetness that was about him 
like ahalo,and the slight tenure by which they seemed to hold 
hini, had wrought to bind the hearts of father and mother to 
this child, as it were, with the very life-strlnga of both. Not 
his mother was more gentle with Hugh than his mnch 
sterner father. And now little Flecla, sharing somewhat 
of Hugh's peculiar claims upon their tenderaess and adding 
another of her own, was admitted, not to the same place in 
their hearts, — that could not be, — but to their honour be it 
spoken, to the same place in all outward shew of thought 
and feeling, Hugh had nothing that Fleda did not have, 
even to the time, care and caresses of his parents. And not 
Hugh rendered them a more faithful return of devoted affec- 

Oftce made easy on the question of school, which was 
never seriously stirred again, Fleda's life became very 
happy. It was easy to make her happy ; affection and 
sympathy would have done it almost anywhere ; but in 
Paris she had muoh more ; and after time had softened the 
sorrow she brought with her, no bird ever found existence 
less of a burden, nor sang more light-heartedly along ita 
life. In lier aunt she had all but the name of a mother; 
in her uncle, with kindness and affeotion, she had am,use- 
ment, interest, and improvement ; in Hugh everything; — 
love, confideuce, sympathy, society, help; their tastes, 
opinions, pursuits, went hand in hand. The two children 
were always together. Eleda's spirits were brighter than 
Hugh's, and her intellectual tastes stronger and more uni- 
versal. That might be as much from difference of physical 
as of mental constitution. Hugh's temperament led him 
somewhat to melancholy, and to those studies and pleasures 
which best side with subdued feeling and delicate nerves. 
Fleda's nervous system was of the finest too, bui; — in 
short, she was as like a bird as possible. Perfect health, 
whicii yet a slight thing was enough to shake to the founda- 
tion; — joyous spirits, which a look could quell;— happy 
energies, which a harsh hand might easily crush for ever. 
tVell for little Fleda that so tender a plant was permitted 
to unfiild in <io nictly tempered an atmosfihcre. A Li:>ld 
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wind would souri have killed it. Besides all this there 
■were charming studies to be gone thivDugh every day with 
Hugh ; some for aunt Luoy to hear, some for masters and 
and mistresses. There were amusing walks in the Boule- 
vards, and delioioua pleasure-taking in the gardens of Paris, 
and a new world of people and manners and things and 
histories for the little Amerieaa, And despite her early- 
rustic espei-ience Fleda had from nature an indefeasible 
taste for the elegancies of life ; it suited her well to see all 
about her, in dress, in furniture, in various appliftneea, as 
oommodious and tasteful as wealth and i-e&nement could 
contrive it; and she very soon knew what was right in each 
kind, There were now and then most gleeful excursions 
in the environs of Paris, when she and Hugh found in 
earth and air a world of delights more than they could tell 
anybody but each other. And at home, wlwt peaceful 
times tiiey two had, — what endless couversationa, discus- 
sions, schemes, air-joumeya of memory and fancy, back- 
ward and forward ; what sociable dinners alone, and de- 
lightful evenings with Mr. and Mra. Eossitur in the saloon 
when nobody or only a very few people were there ; how 
pleasantly in those evenings the foundations were Md of a 
strong SHid enduring love for the works of aili, painted, 
sculptured, or engraven; what a multitude of curious and 
excellent bits of knowledge Fleda's ears picked up from 
the talk of different people. They were capital ears ; what 
they caught they never let fall. In the course of the year 
her gleanings amounted to more than many another per- 
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vith him. He did that 
oft^n. necfa only wished he would have taken Hugh too, 
but somehow he never did. Nothing but that was wanting 
to make the pleasure of those times perfect. Knowing 
that she saw the coimiwn ikings in other company, Guy 
was at the pains to vary the amusement when she went 
with him. Instead of going to Yei'sailles oi' St. Cloud, he 
would take her long delightful drives into the country and 
shew her some old or interesting place that nobody else 
went to see. Often there was a history belonging to the 
spot, which Fleda listened to with the delight of eye and 
fancy at once. In the city, where they more frequently 
walked, still he shewed her what she would perhaps have 
seen under uo other other guidance. Pie la&Ae it his busi 
nesa to give her pleasure ; and understanding the inciaisi 
tive active little spirit he had to do with he went where hi 
own tastes would hardly have led him. The Quai aux 
Fleurs was often visited, hut also the Halle aux Bl&s, the 
great Halle avx Vina, the Jardin des Plantes, and the 
Marche des Innocens. Guy even took the trouble, more 
for hev sake than his own, to go to the latter place once 
very early in the morning, when the market bell had not 
two hours sounded, while the intei-est and prettine^ of the 
scene were yet in their full life. Hugh was in company 
this time, and the delight of both children was beyond 
words, as it would have been beyond anybody's patience 
that had not a strong iriollvc? to bank it, Tiioy never dis- 
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covered that Mr. Qirletoii was in a hurry, as indeed he was 
not. They bai'gained for fiuit with any number of people, 
upon all sorts of inducements, and to an extent of which 
tiiey had no competent notion, but Hugh had his mother's 
purse, and Fleda was skilfully comraisaioued to purchase 
what she pleased for Mt-a. Oarielon. Verily the two chil- 
dren that rtiorning bought pleasure, not peaches. Fancy 
and Benevolence held the piirae.strhigs, and Economy did 
not even look on, They revelled too, Fleda especially, 
amidst the bright pictures of tfic odd, the Qew, and the 
picturesque, imd the vai'ietius of chai'acter and incident, that 
■were displayed around them ; even till the country people 
began to go away and the scene to Jose its charm. It 
never lost it in memory ; and many a time ia after life 
Hugh and Fleda I'ecurred to something that was seen or 
done " that morning when we bought fruit at the [nnoeena." 

Besides these scenes of everyday life, which interested 
and amuaed Fleda to the last degree, Mr. Qii'leton shewed 
her many an obscure part of Paris where deeds of daring 
and of blood had been, and thrilled the little listener's eai" 
with histories of the Past. He judged lier rightly. She 
would rather at any time have gone to walk with him, than 
with anybody else to see any show that could be devised. 
His object in all this was in the first place to give her 
pleasure, and in the second place to draw out her mind into 
free communion with his own, which he knew could -only 
be done by talking sense to her. He succeeded as he wish- 
ed. Lost in the interest of the scenes he presented to her 
eye and mind, she forgot everything else and shewed him 
herself; precisely what he wanted to see. 

It was strange that a young man, an admired man of 
fashion, a flattei-ed fiivoui'it<! of the gay and great world, 
and furthei'more a reserved and proud repeller of almost 
all who sought his intimacy, should seek and delight in the 
society of a little child. His mother would have wondered 
if she had known it. Mrs. Rossitur did marvel that even 
Fleda should have so won upon the cold and haughty 
young Englishman; and her husband said he pi-obably 
chose to have Fleda with him because he could make up 
his mind to like nobody else. A vemaik which perhaps 
arose from the utter faihu'c of eveiy attempt to draw him 
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and Charlton nearer together. But Mr. Rossitur was only 
half right. The reason lay deeper. 

Mr. Carlston had admitted the truth of Christianity, upon 
what he considered suflioient grounds, and would now have 
steadily fought for it, as he would for anything else that he 
believed to be tmtb. But there he stopped. He had not dis- 
covered nor tried to discover whether the truth of Christian- 
ity imposed any obligation upon him. He had oast oiT his 
unbelief, and looked upon it now as a singular folly. But 
his belief was almost as vague and as fruitless as his infi- 
delity had been. Perhaps, a little, his bitter dissatisfaction 
with the world and human things, or rather his despond- 
ent view of them, was mitigated. If there was, as he now 
held, a Supreme Oi'derer of events, it might be, and it was 
rational to suppose there wou!d be, in the issues of time, 
an entire change wrought in the disordered and dishonoured 
slate of his handiwork. Thei'e might be a remedial system 
somewhere, — nay, it might be in the Bible ; he meant to 
look some day. But that he had anything to do with that 
change — that the working of ihe remedial system called 
for hands — that kis had any charge in the mattei' — had 
never entered into his imagination or stiri'ed his conscience. 
He was living his old life at Paris, with his old dissatisfac- 
tion, perhaps a trifle less bitter. He was seeking pleasure 
in whatever ait, learning, literature, refinement and luxury 
can do for a man who has them all at command ; but there 
was something within him that spumed this ignoble exist- 
ence and called for higher aims and worthier exertion. He 
was not vicious, he never had been vicious, or, as somebody 
else said, 'his vices were all refined vices; but a life of 
mere self-indulgence although pursued without self-satisfac- 
tion, is constantly lowering the standard and weakening 
the forces of virtue, — lessening the whole man. He felt 
it so ; and to leave his ordinary scenes and occupations and 
lose a morning with little Fleda was a freshening of his 
better nature ; it was like breathing pure air after the fever- 
heat of a sick room; it was like hearing the birds sing 
after the meaningless jabber of Bedlam. Mr. Carleton 
indeed did not put the matter quite so strongly to himself. 
He called Fleda his good angel. He did not exactly know 
that, the office this good angcl perfonnecl was simply to 
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hold a oaiidle to his conscience. For cotisoieuoe was not 
by any means dend in him ; it only wanted light to see by. 
When he turned irora the gay and corrupt world in whicb 
he Iwed, where the changes were rung incessantly upon 
self-interest, falsehood, pride, and the various more or less 
refined forms of sensuality, and when he looked upon that 
pure bright little face, so free from selfishness, those deer 
eyes so innocent of evil, the peaoefid brow under which a 
thought of douWe-dealing had never hid, Mr. Carleton felt 
himself ia a healthier region. Here as elsewhere, he hon- 
oured and loved the image of truth ; in the broad sense of 
truth ; — that which suits the perfect standard of right. But 
his pleasure in this case was invariably mixed with a alight 
feeling of self-reproach ; and it was this hai'dJy recognised 
stir of his better nature, this cleaving of his mental eye- 
sight under the light of a bright example, that made him 
call the tittle torch-bearer his good angel. If this were 
truth, this purity, uprightness and singleness of mind, as 
conscience swd it was, where was he? how h,t wandering 
from his beloved Idol ! 

One other feeling saddened the pleasure he had in her 
sooiety — a belief that the ground of it could not last. " If 
she could grow up so !" — -he said to himself. " Bat it is 
impossible. A very few years, and all that clear sunshine 
of the mind will be overcast ; — there is not a cloud 

Under the working of these thoughts Mr. Carleton somet 
times foi^ot to talk to his little chaise, and would ■walk for 
a length of way by her side wrapped up in sombre musings. 
Fleda never disturbed him then, but waited contentedly and 
patiCTtly for him to come out of them, with her old feeling 
wwidering what he could be thinking of and wishing he 
were as happy as she. But he never left her very long ; 
he was sure to waive his own humour and give hei' all the 
gi'aceful kind attention which nobody else could bestow so 
well. Nobody understood and appreciated it better than 
Fleda. 

One day, some months after they had been in Paris, they 
wei'e sitting in the Place de la Concorde, Mr. Carleton was 
in one ofthe.se thinking fits. He had been giving Fleda a 
Sojig detail of the scenes that had taken pla<!e in that spot — 
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a history of it from the time when, it had tain an unsightly 
waste; — such a graphic lively account as he knew well 
how to give. The absorbed interest with which she had 
lost everything else in what he was saying had given him at 
once reward and motive enough as he went on. Standing 
hy his side, with one little hand confidingly resting on his 
knee, she gazed alternately into his face and towards the 
broad highly-iidomed square by the side of which they had 
plaeed themselves, and where it was hard to realize that the 
ground had once heen soaked in blood while madness and 
death filled the air ; and her changing face like a miiTor 
gave him back the reflection of the times he held up to her 
view. And still standing there in the same attitude after 
he had done she had been looking out towai-ds the square in 
a fit of deep meditation. Mr, Carleton had ibi^otten her 
for awhile in his own thoughts, and then the sight of the 
little gloved hand upon his knee brought him baclc again. 

"What are you musing about, Elfie, dear?" he said 
cheerfully, taking the hand in one of his. 

Fleda gave a swifb glance into his face, as if to see 
whether it would be ssfe for her to answer hia question ; a 
kind of exploring ]ook, in which her eyes often acted as 
scouts for her tongue. Those she met pledged their faith 
for her security ; yet Fleda's look went back to the square 
and then again to his &ce in silence. 

"How do you like living in Paris?" said he. "You 
should know by this time." 

" I like it very much indeed," said Fleda. 

" I thought you would." 

" I like Queechy better though," she went on gravely, her 
eyes turning again to the square, 

" Like Queediy better ! Were yon thinking of Queechy 
just now when I spoke to you?" 

"Oh no!"— with a smile. 

" Were you going over all those horrors I have been dis- 
tressing yon with ?" 

"No," said Fleda; — "I was thinking of them, awhile 
ago." 

"What then?" said he pleasantly. " You were looking 
so sober 1 should like to know how near your thoughts were 
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"I was thinking," said Flcda gravely, and a little un- 
■williiigly, but G\iy's tnauner was uot to be withstood, — 
"I was wishing I could be like the disciple whom Jesus 

Mr. Carleton let her see none of the surprise he felt at 
this answer. 

" Was there one more loved than the i-est f 

" Yes — the Bible calls him ' the disciple whom J^us 
• loved.' That was John." 

'■ Why was he prefei'red above the others'?" 

" I don't know, 1 suppose he was more gentle and good 
than the others, and loved Jesus more. I think Aunt 
Miriam said so when I asked her once." 

Mr. Carleton thought Fleda had not far to seek for the 
iulfilfnent of her wish, 

" But how in the world, Elfie, did you work round to 
this gentle and good disciple from those scenes of blood you 
set out with f 

" Why," said Elfie, — " I was thinking how unhappy and 
bad people are, especially people hei-e, I think ; ■ and how 
much must bo done before they will all be brought right ; 
— and then I was thinking of the work Jesus gave his dis- 
ciples to do ; and so 1 wished I could be like that disdple. 
— Hugh and I were talking about it this morning." 

" What is the work he gave them to do ?" said Mr. 
CavletoH, more and more interested. 

" Why," said Keda, lifting her gentle wistful eyes to 
his and then looking away,—" to bring everybody to be 
good and happy." 

" And how iu tlie world are they to do that f smd Mr. 
Carleton, astonished to see his own problem quietly handled 
by this child. 

"By telling them about Jesus Chiist, and getting them 
to believe aad Jove him," &sud Fieda, glancing at him 
again, — "and living so beautifully that people cannot help 
believing them." 

" That last is an important clause," said Mr. Carleton 
thoughtfully. " But suppose people will not hear when 
they are spoken to, Elfie V 

"Some will at any nite," said Fleda,— "and by and by 
everybody will." 
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" How do you know V 

" Because the Bible says ao," 

« Aj'e you sure of that, Elfief 

" Why yes, Mr. Carleton — God has promised that tho 
■vrorld shall be full of good people, and then they will be all 
happy. I wisii it was now. 

" But if that be so, Elfie, God can make them all good 
without our help V 

"Yes, hut I suppose he chooses to do it with our help, 
Mr. Carleton," said Fleda with equal naivete and gravitj . 

"But is not this you speak of, said he half smiling, — 
"rather the business of clergymen'? you have nothing to 
do with it r 

"No," said Fleda, — "everybody haa something lo do 
with it; the Bible says so; ministers must do it in their 
way and other people in other ways ; everybody has his 
own work. Don't jou remember the parable of the ten 
talents, Mr. Caj'letoT) V 

Mr. Carleton was silent for a minute. 

" I do not know the Bible quite as well as you do, Elfie,'' 
he said then, — " nor as I ought to do." 

Elfie's only answer was by a look somewhat like that he 
well remembered on shipboard he had thought was angel- 
like, — a look of gentle sorrowful wistfulness which she did 
not venture to put into words. It had not for that the less 

¥Dwer. But he did not choose to prolong the conversation, 
hey rose up and began to walk homeward, Elfie thinking 
with all the warmth of her little heart that she wished very 
much Mr.' Carleton knew the Bible better ; divided be- 
tween him and " that disciple" whom she and Hugh had 
been talking about. 

"I suppose you are veiy busy now, Ellie," obser\'ed lier 
companion, when they Had walked the length of several 
squares in silence. 

" yes !" said Fleda. " Hugh and I are as busy .is wo 
can be. We are busy every minute." 

" Except when you are on some chase after pleasure f 

" Well," said Fleda laughing, — " that is a kind of busi- 
ness; and idl the business is pleasure too. I didn't mean 
that we were always busy about work. O Mr. Carletoi) 
we had suoh a nice time the day before yesterday !"— And 
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she went on to give Wm the liistoi-y of a veij a 
chase after pleasure which they had madef to St. Cloud. 

" And yet you like Queecby better ?" 

" Yes," smd Fleda, with b gentle steadiness peculiar to 
herself, — " if 1 had aunt Lucy aod Hugh and uEcle Rolf 
there and everybody that I care foJ', I should like it a great 
deal better." 

" Unspotted" yet, he thought, 

"Mr. Carletoa," said Fieda presently, — "do you play 
and siug every day hei-e in Paris f 

" Yes," said he smiling, — '■ about every day. Why 1" 

"I was thinking bow pleasant it was at your house, iis 
England." 

" Has Carletoa the honour of rivalling Queechy in your 
liking f 

"fhaven't lived there so long, you know," said Fleda. 
" I dare say it woiild if I had- I think it is quite as pretty 
a pla«e," 

Mr. Carletott smiled with a very jAeascd expression. 
Truth and politeness had joined Imnds in hev answer with 6 
child's grace. 

He brought Fleda to her own door and there was leav- 

"Stop! — O Mr. Oarieton," cried Heda, "come in just 
for one minute — I want to shew you something." 

He made no resistanee to that. She led him to the 
saloon, where it happened that nobody was, and repeating 
"One minute!" — rushed out of the room. In less thaa 
that time she came running baek with a beautiful half- 
blown bud of a moBthly rose in her hand, and in her face 
such a bloom of pleasure and eagerness as mtn^ sban rival- 
led it. The rose was feirly eflipsed. She pat the bud 
quietly but with a most satisfied air of affection into Mr. 
Carleton'a hand. It had come from a little tree which he 
had i^vea her on one of their first visits to the Quai aux 
Fleurs, She had had the choice of what she liked best, 
and had characteristically taken a flourishing little rose- 
bush that as yet shewed nothing but leaves and green 
buds ; partly because she would have the pleasure of see- 
ing its beauties come forward, and partly because she 
thought having no flowers it 'vould not cost much, Thft 
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fbiiner reason however was all that she had given to Mr. 
Carieton's remonstrances. 

"What is all this, Elfie?" said he. "Have you been 
robbing your lose-tree ]" 

"No," said Elfie; — "there are plenty more buds! Isn't 
it lovely? This is the first one. They've been a great 
while coming out." 

His eye went from the rose to her; ho thought the one 
was a inere emblem of the other. Fleda was usually very 
quiet in her demonstrations ; it was as if a little green bud 
had suddenly burst into a flush of loveliness; and he saw, 
it waa as plain as possible, that good-will to him had been 
the moving power. He was so much struck and moved 
that his thanks, though as usual perfect in their kind, were 
far shorter and grave]' than he would have given if he had 
felt less. He tunied away from the house, his mind full 
of the bright unsullied purity and single-hearted good-will 
that had looked out of that beaming little &ce ; he seemed 
to see them again in the flower he held in his hand, and he 
saw nothing else as he went. 

Mr, Carletou preached to himself all the way home, and 
his text was a rose. 

Laugh who will. To many it may seem ridicMiloua ; and 
to most minds it would have been impossible ; but to a 
nature very finely wrought and highly tr^ed, many a 
voice that grosser senses cannot hear comes with an utter- 
ance as clear as it is sweet-spoken ; many a touch that 
coarser nerves cannot heed reaches the springs of the deeper 
life; many a truth that duller eyes have no skill to see 
shews its fair features, hid away among the petals of a rose, 
or peering out between the wings of a butterfly, or reflected 
in a bright drop of dew. The material is but a veil for the 
spiritual ; but then eyes must be quickened, or the veil be- 
comes an impassable cloud. 

That particular rose was to Mr, Carleton'a eye a most 
perfect emblem and representative of its little giver. He 
traced out the points 'of resemblance as he went along. 
The delicacy and chai-acter of refinement for which that 
kind of rose is I'emarkable above many of its more superb 
kindred ; a refinement essential and unalterable by decay 
or otherwise, as true a oharaoteristic of the child as of the 
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flowei'; a cteliciicy thnt called for gentle handling and ten- 
der cherishing ; — the sweetness, I'are indeed, but asserting 
itfidf as it were timidly, at le-aat with equally rare modesty ; 
— the very style of the beauty, that with all its loveliness 
would not startle nor eyen cat-cli the eye amoug its moi-e 
showy neighbours ;- — and the breath of purity that seemed 
to own no kindred with earth, nor liability to infection. 

As he went on with his musing, and drawing out this fair 
chai'acter from the type befoiM him, the feeling of pontrasi, 
that he liad known before, pressed upon Mr. Carleton's 
mind ; the feeling of self-repvoa«h, and the bitter wish that 
he could be again what he onee had been, something like 
this. How changed now he seemed to himself — not a 
point of likeness left. How much less honourable, how 
much less worth, how much less dignified, than that fair 
innocent child. How mnoh better a part she was acting in 
life — what an influence she was exerting, — as pure, as 
sweet-breathed, and as unobtrusive, as the very rose in his 
hand. And he — doing no good to an earthly creature and 
losing himself by inches. 

He reached his room, put the flower m a glass on the 
table, and walked up and down before it. It had come to . 
a struggle between the seiiseof what was and the passionate 
wish iov what might have been, 

" it is late, sii'," said his servant opening the door, — " and 
you were—" 

"I am not going out." 

" This evening, sir f 

" No — ^aot at all to-day. Spenser ! — I don't wish to see 
anybody — let no one come near me." 

The aei'vant retired and Guy went on with his walk and 
his meditations; looking back over his life and reviewing, 
with a wiser ken now, the steps by which he had come. 
He compared the selfish disgust with which he had cast off 
the world with the very different spirit of little Fleda's iook 
upon it that moi'ning ; the useless, self-pleasing, vain life he 
was leading, with Ker wish to be like the beloved disciple 
and do something to heal the troubles of those less happy 
than herself. lie did not veiy well comprehend the grounds 
of her feeling or I'casoning, but he began to see, mistily, 
tjiat his own had been mistaken and ivild. 
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His step grew slower, his eye moro intenf,, his brow 
quiet. 

"She is light and I am wrong," he thought. "She is by 
fiir the nobler oreatui-e— Worth many such as I. lAhe her 
I cannot be — I cannot regain what I have lost,— I cannot 
undo what years have done. But I can be something other 
than I am ! If there be a system of remedy, as there well 
may, it may as well take effect on myself flrat. She says 
everybody has his woi-k ; I believe her. !t must in me 
nature of things be ao. I will make it my business to finci 
out what mine is ; and when I have made that "sure I will 
^ve myself to the doing of it. An Allwise Governor must 
look foi' service of me. He shall have it. Whatever my 
life be it shall be to some end. If not what I would, what 
I can. If not the puiity of the rose, that of tempered steel !" 

Mr, Carleton walked his room for three hours ; then rung 
for his servant and ordered him to prepare everything for 
leaving Paris the second day thereaftei". 

The next morning over their coffee he told his mother of 
his purpose. 

"Leave Paris ! — ^To-morrow! — My dear Guy, that is 
rather a sudden notice." 

" No mother — for I am going alone." 

His mother immediately bent an anxious and somewhat 
terrified look upon him. The frank smOe she met put half 
her suspicions out of her head at once. 

"What is the matter?" 

"Nothing at all — ^if by ' matter' you mean mischief." 

" You are not in difficulty with those young men again I" 

"No mother," said he coolly. "I am in difficulty with 
no one but myself" 

" With yourself! But why will you not let me go with 
you f 

"My business will go on better if lam quite alone." 

" What business f 

" Only to settle this question with myself," said he smiling, 

" But Guy ! you are enigmatical this morning. Is it the 
question that of all others! wish to see settled?" 

" No mother," said he laughing and colouring a little, — 
" I don't want another half to take care of till I have diis 
one under management." 
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"I don't niiderstand yon," said Mrs. Carleton. "There 
is no hidden reason under all this that you are keeping from 

" I won't aay that. But there is none that need give 
you the least uneasiness, Theve are one or two matters I 
want to study out — I cannot do it here, so I am going where 
I shall be free." 

"Where?" 

"I think 1 shall pass the summer between Switzerland 
and Germany." 

"And when and where shall I meet you again?" 

"I think at home; — I cannot aay wken." 

"At home!" said his mother with a brightening face. 
"Then you are beginning to be ticed of wandering at 
last?" 

"Not precisely, mother, — vatiier out of humour." 

" I shall be glad of anything," said his mother, gazing at 
him admiringly, "that brings you home ^ain, Guy." 

" Bring me home a better man, I hope, mother," said he 
kissing her as he left the rooin. " I will see you again by 
and iDy." 

"'A better man!'" thought Mrs. Carleton, as she sat 
with full eyes, the image of her son filling the place where 
his presence had been ; — " 1 would be willing never to see 
him better and be sure of his never being worse !" 

Mr. Carleton's ferewell visit fouud Mr. and Mrs, Kossitur 
not at home. They had driven out early into the country 
tn fetch Marion from her convent for some holiday. Fieda 
came alone into the saloon to receive him. 

" r have your rose in safe keeping, Elfie," he said. " it 
has done me more good than ever a rose did before." 

Fleda smiled an nmocently pleased smile. But her look 
changed when he added, 

"Ihave come to tell you so and to bid you good-bye.'' 

"Are you going away, Mr. Carleton !" 

" Yes." 

"But you will be back soon?" 

" No, Elfie, — I do not know that I shall ever come back," 

He spoke gravely, more gravely than he was used ; and 
Heda's acuteness saw that there was some solid reason 
for this sudden determination. Her face changed sadly, 
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but she was silent, her eyes never wavering from those that 
read heis with such gentle intelligence. 

"You ■will be satisfied to have me go, Elfie, when I tell 

Sou that 1 am going on business which I believe to be duty. 
Nothing else takes me away. I am going to try to do 
right," said he smiling. 

Elfie could not answer the smile. She wanted to ask 
whether she should never see him again, and there was 
another thought upon her tongue too ; but her lip trembled 
and she said nothing. 

"1 shall miss my good fairy," Mr. CarJeton went od 
lightly ; — " I don't know how I shall do without her. If 
your wand was long enough to reach so far I would ask 
you to touch me now and then, Elfie." 

Poor Elfie could not stand it. Her head sank. She 
knew she had a wand that could touch him, and well and 
gratefully she resolved that its light blessing should "now 
and then" j'cst on his head ; but he did not underatand 
that ; he wa-s talicing, whether lightly or seriously, and 
Elfie knew it was a little of both, — he was talking of want- 
ing her help, and was ignorant of the help that alone could 
avail him. " Oh that he knew but that !" — What with this 
feeliag and sorrow togetber the child's distress was exceed- 
ing great ; and the tokens of grief in one so accustomed to 
hide them were the more painful to see. Mr, Carleton 
drew the sorrowing little ci-eatwre within his arm and en- 
deavoured with a mi.^tui-e of kindness and liglitness in his 
tone to cheer her. 

" I shall ofticn remember you, dear Elfie," he said ; — " I 
shall keep your rose always and take it wiUi me wherever 
I go.- — You must not make it too hard for me to quit Paris 
— you are glad to hav-e me go on such an errand, are you 
noti" 

She presently commanded hei'selfj bade her tears wait 
till another time as usual, and trying to get rid of those 
that covered her feoe, asked him, "What errand^" 

He hesitated. 

" I have been thinking of what we were talking of yes- 
terday, Elfie," he said at length, " I am going to try to 
discover my duty, and then to do it." 

Rnt Fleda at tliat. clasped his hand, and squeezing it in 
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both hers henC dtiwii lior little beud over it to hide her face 
and the tesrs that streatued again. He hardly knew how 
to understand or what to say to her. He half suspected 
that there were depths in that childish mind beyond his 
fathoming. He was not however left to wait long. Fleda, 
though she might now and then be'surprisecl into shewing 
it, never allowed her aoiTow of any kind to press upon the 
notice or the time of othei-s. She again checked herself 
and dried her feee. 

" There is nobody else in Paris that, will be so sori-y for 
my leaving it," said Mj-, Carleton, half tenderly and half 
pleasantly. 

"There is nobody else that has so much cause," said 
Elfie, near hursting out again, but she restrained bei-self 

"And you will not come here .■tgain, Mr. Carleton?" she 
said after a few minutes. 

"I do not say that — it is possible — if I do, it will be to 
see you, Elfie." 

A shadow of a smile passed over her face at that. It 
was gone instantly. 

" My mother irill not leave Paris yet," he went on, — 
"you will see her often." 

But he saw that Ffeda was thinking of something else ; 
she scaixse seemed to hear him. She was thinking of 
something that troubled her. 

" Mr, Carleton — " she began, and her colour changed, 

"Speak, Elfie." 

Her colour changed again. "Mr. Carleton — will you be 
displeased if I say sometlnng!" 

" Don't yoa know me better than to ask me that, Elfie 1" 
he said gently. 

" 1 want to ask you something, — if you won't mind my 
saying it." 

" What is it T' said he, reading in her face that a request 
was behind. " J will do it." 

Her eyes sparkled, but she seemed to have some diffi- 
culty in going on. 

" I will do it, whatever it is," he said watching her. 

" Will you wait foi- me one moment, Mr. Carleton f 

"Half an hour." 

She sprang iiw:iy, her face absolutely flashing pleasure 
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through her tears. It was much soberer, and again doubt- 
ful and dianging colour, when a few minutes afterwai'ds she 
came back with a book in her hand. With a striking mix- 
ture of timidity, modesty, and eagerness in her countenanee 
she came forward, and putting the little volume, which was 
her own. bible, into Mr, Carfetou'a hands 'said nnder her 
breath, "Please read it" She did not venture to loolc up. 

He saw what the book was ; and then taking the gentle 
hand which had given it, he kissed it two or three times. 
If it had been a princess's he could not with more respect. 

"Yon have my promise, Elfie," he said. "I need not 
repeat it?'' 

She raised her eyes and gave him a look so grateful, an 
loviag, so happy, that it dwelt for ever in his remem- 
brance. A moment after it had faded, Mid she stood still 
where he had left her, listening to his footsteps as they 
went down the stall's. She heard the last of them, and 
then sank upon her knees by a chair and burst into a pas- 
sion of tears. Their time was now and she let them come. 
Jt was not only the losing a loved and pleasant fi'iend, it 
was not only the stirring of sudden and disagreeable ex- 
citement ;— poor Elfie was ci'ying for her bible. It had 
been her father's own — it was filled with his marks^it was 
precious to her above price — and Elfie cried with all her 
heart for the loss of it. She had done what she had on the 
spur of the emei^ency — she was satisfied she had done 
right; she would not take it hack if she could; but not 
the less her bible was gone, and the pages that loved eyes 
had looked upon were for hers to look «pon no more. Her 
very heart was wrung that she should have parted with it, 
— and yet, — what could she iol — It was as bad as the 
parting with Mr. Carleton. 

That ^ony was over, and even that was shortened for 
" Hugh would find out that she had been crying." Hours 
had passed, and the tears were dried, and the little face was 
bending over the wonted tasks with a shadow upon its 
wonted cheerfulness, — when Rosaline came to tell her that 
Victor said there was somebody in the passage who wanted 
to see her and would not come in. 

It was Mr. Carleton himself He gave her a parcel, 
smiled at her without snyinii a woril, kissed her band eam- 
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estly, iiiiiJ wtts gone again. Fleda mu to her own room, 
and took the wrappers off such a beauty of a bible aa she 
had never seen ; bound in blue velvet, with clasps of gold, 
and her initials in letters of gold upon the cover. Fleda 
hardly knew whether to be most pleased or sorry ; 
for to have its pla<!e so supplied seemed to put her 
lost treasure further away than ever. The result was 
attother flood of very tender tears; in the very shedding 
of which however the new little bible was hound to her 
heart with cords of association as bright and aa incorrupt- 
ible as its gold mountings. 
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FLEDA had not been a year in Paris when her uncle sud- 
denly made up his mind to quit it and go home. Some 
trouble in money affairs, felt or feared, brought him to this 
step, which a month before he had no definite purpose of 
ever talfing. There was cloudy weather in the financial 
world of New York and he wisely judged it best that his 
own eyes should be oa the spot to see to his own interests. 
Nobody was sorry for this determination. Mrs. Kossitur 
always lilted what her husband liked, but she had at the 
same time a decided predilection for home. Marion was 
glad to leave her convent for the gay world, which her 
t)arents promised she should immediately enter. And 
ilugh and Fieda had too lively a spring of happiness within 
themselves to care where its outgoings should be. 

So home they came, in good mood, bringing with them 
all manner of Parisian delights that Pai'is could part with. 
Furniture, that at home at least they might forget where 
they were ; dresses, that at home or abroad nobody might 
forget where they had been ; pictures and statuary and 
engravings and books, to satisfy a taste I'aally strong and 
well cultivated. And indeed the other items were quite as 
much for this purpose as for any other. A French oook for 
Mr. Rossitur, and even Rosaline for his wife, who declared 
she was worth all the rest of Paris. Hugh cared little for 
any of these things ; he brought home a treasure of books 
and a fiute, to which he was devoted. Fleda cared for 
them all, even Monsieur Emile and Rosaline, for her uncle's 
and aunt's sake; but her special joy was a beautiful little 
King Chaijea which had been sent her by Mr. Carleton a 
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few weeks before. It came with the kindest of lottera, say- 
ing that some mattere had made it inexpedient for him to 
pass thi'ough Paris on his way home but that he hoped 
nevertheless to see her soon. That intimation was the only 
thing that made Heda sorry to leave Paris. The little dc^ 
was a beauty, allowed to be so not only by his mistress but 
by every one else ; of the true black and tan coloui-s ; and 
Fleda's dearly loved and constant companion. 

The life she and Hugh led was little changed by the 
change of place. They went out and came in as they had 
done in Paris, and took the same quiet but intense happi- 
ness in the same quiet occupations and pleasures; only the 
TuiJeries and Champs ElysSea bad a misei-able substitute in 
the Battery, and no substitute at all anywhere else. And 
the pleasant drives in the environs of Paris were missed too 
and bad BOtbing in New York to supply their place. Mrs. 
Rossitm' always said it was impbssible to get out of New 
York by land, and not worth the trouble to do it by water. 
But then in the house Heda thought there was a great gain. 
The dirty Parisian Hotel was well exchanged for the bright 
clean well-appointed house in State street. And if Broad- 
way was disagreeable, and the Park a weariness to the eyes, 
after the dressed gardens of the French capital, Hugh and 
rieda made it up in the delights of the luxuriously fur- 
nished library and the dear at-home feeling of having the 
whole house their own. 

They were leit, those two children, quite as much to 
themselves as ever. Marion was going into company, and 
she and her mother were swallowed up in the consequent 
necessary calls upon their time. Marion never had been 
anything to Fleda. She was a fine handsome girl, out- 
wardly, but seemed to have more of her father than her 
mother in her composition, though cold er-natu red and more 
wrapped up in self than Mr. Rossitur would be called by 
anybody that knew him. She had never done anything to 
draw Fleda towai'ds her, and even Hngb had very little of 
her attention. They did not miss it. They were every- 
thing to each other. 

Kverything, — for now morniiig and night there was a 
sort of whirlwind in the house whicli earned the mother and 
daughter roimd and round and permitted no rest ; and Mr. 
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Bossitur himself was drawn in. It was worse than it had 
been in Paris. There, with Marion in her convent, there 
were often evenings when they did not go abroad nor re- 
ceive company and spent the time quietly and happOy in 
eaeh other's society. No snoh evenings now ; if by chance 
there were an unoccupied one Mrs, Bossitur and her daugh- 
ter were sui'e to be tired aad Mr, Eossituv busy. 

Hugh and Fleda in those bustling times retreated to the 
library; Mr. Rossitur would rarely have that invaded; and 
while the net was so eagerly east for pleasure among the 
gay company below, pleasure had often slipped away and 
liid herself among the things on the library table, and was 
dancing on every page of Hugh's book and minding each 
stroke of Fleda's pencil and cooking the spaniel's ears when- 
i^ver his mistress looked at him. King, the apanie!, lay oa 
a silk cushion on the libi'ary table, his nose just toudiing 
Fleda's fingers. Fleda's drawing was mere amusement ; 
she and Hugh were not so burthened with studies thattliey 
had not always their evenings free, and to tell truth, mueh 
more than their evenings. Masters indeed they had ; but 
the heads of the house were busy with the interests of their 
grown-up child, and perhaps with other interests; and took 
it for granted that all was going right with the young ones. 

" itfeven't we a great deal better time than they have 
down stairs, Fleda?" said Hugh one of these evenings. 

" Hum — yes — " answered Eleda abstractedly, sti-oking 
into order some old man in her drawing with great intent- 
ness. — " King ! — you rascal — keep back and be quiet, sir ! — " 

Nothing could be conceived more gentle and loving than 
Fleda's tone of fault-finding, and her repulse only fell short 
of a caress. 

"What's he doing?" 

" Wants to get into my lap." 

" Why dou't you let him !" 

" Because I don't choose to— a silk cushion is good 
enough for his majesty. King! — " (laying her soft cheek 
against the little dog's soft head and forsaking her drawing 
ibr the purpose.) 

" How you do love that dog V said Hugh. 

"Very well — whv shouldn't I? — provided he steals no 
love from anybody dw." sutd Fleda, slill caressing him. 
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" What a noise aomebodj is making down staire !" said 
Hugh, " I don't tliiuk I should ever rvant to go to large 
parties, Fleda, do you?" 

" I don't know," said Fleda, whose natural taste for soci- 
ety was strongly developed ; — ■' it would depend upon 
what kiad of parties they were." 

"I shouldn t like them, I know, of whatever kind," said 
Hugh. "What are you smiliiig af!" 

" Only Mr. Pickwick's fece, that I am drawing here." 

Hugh came round to look and laugh, and ^en began 
agaiQ. 

" I can't think of anything pleasanter than this room as 
we are now." 

"You should have seen Mr. Carleton's library," said 
Fleda in a musir^ tone, going on with her drawing. 

" Was it so much better than this T 

Fleda'a eyes gave a slight glance at the room and then 
looked down again with a little shake of her head suffi- 
ciently expressive. 

" Well, said Hugh, " you and I do not want any better 
than this, do. we, IFleda T 

Fleda's smile, a most satisfectory one. was divided be- 
tween him and King. 

"I don't believe, said Hugh, "you would have loved 
that dog near so well if anybody else had given him to 
you." 

"I don't believe I should! — not a quarter," said Fleda 
with eufRoient distinctness. 

" 1 never liked that Mr. Carletpn as well as you did." 

"That is because you did not Itnow him," said Fleda 
quietly. 

" Do you think he was a good man, Fleda ?" 

" He was very good to me," said Fleda, " always. What 
rides I did have on that great black horse of his!" — 

" A b!a«k horse f 

" Yes, a great black horse, strong, but so gentle, and he 
went so delightfully. His name was Harold. Oh 1 should 
like to see that horse! — When I wasn't with him, Mr, 
Carleton used to ride another, the greatest beauty of a 
horse, Hugh; a bi-own Arabian — so slender and delicate — 
her [inrne was Zephyr, and slis usiiJ to go like the wind to 
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be sure. Mr. Carleton said he wouldn't trust me on such 
a fly-away thing." 

"But you didn't use to vido alone?" said Hugh. 

" Oh no ! — and / wouldn't have been afraid if he had 
chosen to take me on any one." 

"But do you think, Fleda, he was a good man? as I 

"I am sure he was better than a great many others," 
answered Fleda evasively ; — " the worst of him was itjfl- 
nifely better than the best of half the people down stair?!,- — 
Mr. Sweden included." 

"Sweden ! — you don't call his name right." 

"The worae it is called the better, in my opinion,'' said 
:Fleda. 

" Well, I don't like him ; but what makes you dislike 
hira so much?" 

" I don't know — partly because Uncle Bolf and Marion 
like him so much, I believe — I don't think there is any 
moral expression in. his face." 

"I wonder why they like him," said Hugh. 

It was a somewhat iri'egular and desultory education 
that the two children gathered under this system of things. 
The masters they had were rather for accomplishments and 
languages than for anything solid ; the rest they worked 
out for themselves. Fortunately they both loved books, 
and rational hooks ; Mid hours and hours, when Mrs. Ros- 
situv and her daughter wei'e paying or receiving visits, they, 
always together, wei'e stowed away behind the book-caaes 
or in the library window poring patiently over pages of va^ 
rio«s complexion ; the soft turning of the leaves or Fleda's 
frequent attentions to King the only sound in the room. 
They walked together, talking of what they had read, 
though indeed they mnged beyond that into nameless and 
numberless iields of speculation, whei'e if they sometimes 
found fiTiit they as often lost their way. However the 
habit of ranging was something. Tlien when they Joined 
the rest of the family at the dinner-table, especially if oth- 
ers were present, and most especially if a ceitaiu German 
gentleman happened to be there who the second winter 
after their i-etum Fleda thought came very ofben, she and 
Hugh would he sore t« find the sitrange talk of the world 
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tliat was going on unsuited and wearisome to thom, and 
they would make their escape up stairs t^ahi to handle the 
pencil and to play the flute and to read, and to draw plans 
for the future, while King crept upon the skirts of his inia- 
tress's gown and laid hia little head on her feet. Nobody 
ever thought of sending them to school. Hugh was a child 
of frail health, and though not often very ill was often near 
it; and as for Fleda, she and Hugh were inseparable; and 
hesides by this time hei- uncle and aunt would almost as 
soon have thought of taking the Toata off their delicate 
shrabs in winter as of exposing hev to any atmosphere less 
■genial than that of home. 

For Fleda this doubtful course of mental training 
wrought singularly well. Aa uncommonly quick eye and 
strong memory and clear head, which she had even in 
childhood, passed over no field of ti-uth or fancy without 
making their quiet gleanings ; and the stores thus gathered, 
though somewhat misceUaiieous and unarranged, were both 
rich and uncommon, and more than any one or she herself 
knew. Perhaps such a mind thus left to itself knew a 
more free and luxuriant growth than could ever have flour- 
ished within the confinement of rules. Perhaps a plant at 
once so strong and so delicate was safest without the hand 
of the dresser. At all events it was permitted to spring 
and to put forth all its native gracefulness alike unhindered 
and unknown. Cherished as little Fieda dearly was, her 
mind kept company with no one but herself — and Hugh. 
As to external s,-^niviaio was uncommonly loved by both 
the children, and bv both cultivated with great success. So 
much came under Mrs. Rossitur'a knowledge. Also every 
foreign Signer and Madame that came into the house to 
toach them spoke with enthusiasm of the apt minds and 
flexile tongues that honoured their instructions. In private 
and in public the gentle, docile, and affectionate children 
answered every wi^ both of taste and judgment. And 
perhaps, iu a world where education is not understood, 
their guardians might be pardoned for taking it for granted 
that all was right where nothing appeared that was wrong ; 
certainly they took no pains to make sure of the fact. In 
this case, one of a thousand, their neglect was not punished 
TAith disappointment. They never found out that Hugh's 
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mind wanted the strengthening that early skilful training 
niiglit have given, it. His intellectual tastes were not so 
strong as Fleda'a ; his reading was more superficial ; hia 
gleanings not so sound and in &r fewer fields, and they 
went rather to nourish sentiment and fancy than to stimulate 
thought or lay up food for it. But his parents saw nothing 
of this. 

The third winter had not passed, when Fleda's disoerntnent 
saw that Mr. Sweden, as ahe called him, the German gen- 
tleman, would not cease comii^ to the house till he had 
carried ofT Marion with him- Her opinion on the subject 
was delivered to no one but Hugh. 

That winter introduced them to a better acquaintance. 
One evening Dr. Gregory, an uncle of Mrs. Kossitur's, had 
been dining with her and was in the drawing-room. Mr, 
Schwiden 1^ been there too, and he and Marion and one or 
two other young people had gone out to some popular enter- 
twnment. The children knew little of Dr. Gregory but 
that he was a very respectable-looking elderly gentleman, a 
little rough in his mannere ; the doctor had not long beea 
returned from a stay of some years in Europe where he had 
been collecting rare books for a fine public libi-ary, the 
charge of which was now entrusted to him. After talking 
some time with Mr. and Mrs. Rossifcur the doctor pushed 
rouad his chair to take a look at the children! 

"So that's Amy's child," said be. '-Come here Amy." 

" That is not my name," said the little girl coming for- 
ward. 

" Isn't it ? It ought to be. What is then T 

" Elfleda." 

" ElBeda ! — Where in the nanae of all that is auricular 
did you get such an outlandish name?" 

"My father gave it to me, sir," said Fleda, with a dig- 
nified, sobriety which amused the old gentleman. 

" Your lather !— Hum — I understand. And couldn't your 
father find a cap that fitted you without going back to the 
old-fashioned days of King Alfred '!" 

" Yes sir ; it was my grandmother's cap." 

" I am afraid your grandmother's cap isn't all of her that's 
come down to you," said he, tapping his snuff-box and looking 
at her with a cnrions twinkle in his eyes. " What do you 
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call yourself? Haven't you some varbtions of this tongue- 
twisting appellative to serve for every day and save trouble?" 

"They call me Fleda," said tlie little girl, who could not 
help laughing. 

"Nothing better than that?" 

Fleda remembered two prettier niek-namea which had 
.been hers ; but one had been ^vpn by clear lips long ago, 
and she was not going to have it profened by eommou use ; 
and " Elfie" belonged to Mr. Carleton. She would own to 
nothing but Fleda. 

"Well Miss Fleda," said the doctor, "are you going to 
school ?" 

"No sir." 

" You intend to live without such a vulgar thing as learn- 
ing?" 

" No sir— Hugh and I have our lessons at home ?" 

"Teaching each other, I suppose?" 

" no, sir," said Fleda laughing ; — " Mme. Lascelles and 
Mr, Schweppenhesser and Signer Barytone come to teach 
us, besides our music masters." 

" Do you ever talk Gei-man with this Mr. WhafcVhis-name 
who has just gone out with your cousin Marion ?" 

" I never talk to him at all, sir." 

"Don't you? why not? Don't you like him?" 

Fleda said "' not partioularly," and seemed to wish to let 
the subject pass, but the doctor was amused and pressed it. 

"Why why don't you like him?" said he; "1 am sure 
he's a fine-looking dasMng gentleman, — dresses as well as 
anybody, and talks as much as most people, — why don't 
you like him ? Isn't he a handsome fellow, eh ?" 

" I dare say he is, to many people," said Fleda. 

" She said she didn't think there was any moral expres- 
sion in his fiice," said Hugh, by way of settling the matter, 

" Moral expression !" cried the dootor, — " moral expres- 
sion !^-and what if there isn't, you Elf! — ^what if there isn't?" 

"I shouldn't care what other kind of expression it had," 
said Fleda, colouring a little. 

Mr. Eossitui- 'pished' rather impatiently. The doctor 
glanced at his niece, and changed the subject. 

" Well who teaches vou English, Miss Fieda? von haven't, 
told ma that vet.'^ 
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".O that, we teach ourselves," said Fleda, smiling as if it 
waa a vei-y innocent question. 

'^Huml — you do! Pray how do you teach yourselves ?" 

" By reading, sir." 

"Reading! And what do you read^ what have you 
read in the Jost twelve months, now f 

" I don't think I could remember all exactly," said Fleda. 

''.But you have got a list of them all," said Hugh, who 
ehaiiced to Irnve been looking over said list ft day or two 
before and felt quite proud of it, 

" Let's have it — let's have it," said the doctoi'. And Mrs. 
Rossitur laughing said "Let's have it;" and even her hua- 
hand commanded Hugh to go and fetch it; so poor Fleda, 
though not a little unwilling, was obliged to let the list be 
forthcoming. Hugh brought it, in a neat little book covered 
with pink blotting paper. 

"Now for it," said the doctor; — "let ns see what this 
English amounts to. Can you stand fire, Elfledal" 

* 'Jan. 1. Robinson Crusoe.' 

"Hum — that sounds reasonable, at all events." 

" I had it for a New Year present," remariced Fleda, who 
stood by with down-cast eyes, like a person undergoing an 
esamiuation. 

'Jan. 3; Hiatoire de France.' 

" What history of France is this?" 

Fleda hesitated and then said it was by Laoretcile. 

"Lacretellef — what, of the Revolution *?" 

it ia before that; it is in five or six large 



" What, Louis XV's time !" said the doctor muttering to 
himself. 

'Jan. 27. 2. ditto, ditto.' 

"'Two' means the second volume I suppose?" 

"Yes sir." 

" Hum — if you were a mouse you would gnaw through 
the wall in time at that rate. This is in the original T 

"Yes sir." 

' Feb. 3. Paris. L. E. K.' 

f* What do these hieroglyphics mean f 
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"That stands for the ' Library of Entertaining Knowl- 
edge,'" said Fleda. 

" JSut how is this % — do jou go hop sltip and jump 
through these books, or read a little and then throw them 
away'? Here it is oaly seven, days since you began the 
second volume of Lacretelie— -not time enough to get 
through it." 

" O no, sir," said Fleda smiling, — " I like to have several 
books that 1 am reading in at onoe,— 1 mean — at the same 
time, you knovr; and then if I am not in the mood of one 
1 take «p another." 

"She reads them all through," said Hugh, — "always, 
though she reads them very quick," 

" Hum— I uaderstaud," said the old doctor with a hu- 
morous expression, going ob with the list. 

' March 3. 3 Hist, de Prance.' 

" But you finish one of these volumes, I suppose, before 
you begin another; or do you dip into different parts of 
the same work at once?" 

" no, sir ;— of course not I" 

'Mar. 5. Modern Egyptians. L. E. K. Ap. 13.' 

" What are these dates on the right as well as on tiie 

left r 

"Those on the right shew when ! finished the volume." 

" Well I wonder what you were cut out for !" said the 
doctor. " A Quaker I — you aren't a Quaker, are you T 

" No sir," said Fleda laughing. 

" You look like it," said he. 

'Feb. 34. Five Penny M^aaines, finished Mar. 4.' 

" They are iu paper numbers,. you know, sir." 

' April 4. 4 Hist. de. F.' 

" Let us see — the third volume was finished March 29 — 
I declare you keep it up pretty well." 

' Ap. 19. Incidents of Travel.' 

"Whose is that?" 

" It is by Mr. Stephens." 

" How did you like it?" 

" O very much indeed." 

"Ay, I see you did; yoii finished it by the first of May, 
' ToiLr to the Hebrides' — what % .lohnson's ? " 

"Yes sir." 
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" Read it all fairly through^" 

" Yes sir, certainly." 

He smiled and went on. 

' May 12. Peter Simple !' 

There was quite a ahout at the hetevogeneons character of 
Fleda's reading, which she, not knowing exactly what to 
make of it, heard rather abashed. 

" ' Peter Simple' !" said the doctor, settling himself to go 
on with his list ; — " well, let us see. — ' World without 
Souls,' Why you Elf! read in two days." 

" It is very short, you know, sir," 

" What did you think of it^' 

" I liked parts of it very much." 

He went on, still smiling, 

' Juoe 15, Gtoldsmith's Animated Nature.' 

' " 18. 1 Life of Washington-' 

" What Life of Washington V 

" Marshall's." 

" Hum. — ' July 9. 2 Goldsmith's An. Na.' As I live, 
begun the very day the first volume was finished. Did you 
read the whole of that I" 

" yes, ar. I liked that book very much." 

' July 12. 5 Hist, de France.' 

" Two histories on hand at once ! Out of all rule, Miss 
Fleda 1 We must look after you." 

" Yes sir ; sometinaes I wanted to read one, and some- 
times I wanted to read the other." 

'■And you always do what you want to do, I suppose'?" 

"I think the reading does me more good in that way." 

'July 15. Paley'a Natural Theology !' 

There was another shout. Poor Fleda's eyes filled with 

" What in the world put that book into your head, or 
before your eyes ?" said the doctor. 

" I don't know, sir, — I thought I should like to read it," 
said Fleda, drooping her eyelids that the bright di-ops under 
them might not be seen. 

" And finished in eleven days, as I live !" said the doctor 
wagging his head, ' July 19. 3 Goldsmith's A. N,' 
'Aug. 6. 4 Do. Do. 

■■ I'hat is one of Floda's favourite books," put in Hugh. 
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little cross raean "V' 

"That shews when the book is finished," said Fleda, 
lookiag on the page, — " the last volume, I mean." 

" ' Ketrospect of Western Travel' — ' Goldsmith's A. . N., 
last vol.' — 'Memoirs de Sully' — in the Trench V 

" Yes sir." 

"' Life of Newton'— What's this? — 'Sep. 8. 1 Fairy- 
Queen !' — not Spenser's ?" , 

" Yes sir, I believe so — the Fairy Queen, in five 
volumes," 

The doctor looked up comicallyat his niece. and her hus- 
band, who were both sitting or standing close by. 

" ' Sep. 10. Paolo e Vii^inia,'-— la what language ?" 

"Italian, air; I was just beginning, and I haven't fin- 
ished it yet." 

"'Sep. 16. Miner's Church History' !,— What the 
deuce! — 'Vol. 2. Fahy Queen.' — Why this must have 
been a fevourite book too." 

" That's one of the books Fleda loves best," said Hugh ; 
— " she went through that very fest." 

" Over it, you mean, I reckon j how. much did you skip, 
Fleda?" 

" I didn't skip at all," said Fleda ; " I read every word 
of it." 

" 'Sep. 30. 2 Mem, de SuUy.'— Well,. you're aa indus- 
trious mouse. 111 say that for you.-^-^lwt's this — 'Don 
Quixptte !'^' Life of Howard'—' Nov. 17. 3. Fairy Queen.' 
— 'Nov. 29. 4 Fairy .Queen.' — 'liec. 8, l Goldsmith's 
England.' — Well if iSiis list of books is a fair exhibit of 
your taste and capacity, you have a most happily propor^ 
tioned set of intellectuals. Let us see — History, fiin, fects, 
nature, theolo^, poetry and divinity ! — upon my soul ! — 
and poetry aiS history the leading features ! — a little fun, 
—as much as you coidd lay your hand on, I'll warrant, by 
that pinch in the corner of your eye. And here, the elev- 
enth of December, you finished the Fairy Queen;— -and 
ever since, 1 suppose, you have been imagining yourself the 
'feire Uaa,' with Hugh standing for Prince Arthur or the 
!Red.cross knight, — haven't you?" 

'■No sir, T didn't imagine anything about iS." 
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"Don't tellme! Wl tldjo ead t lo 
, " Only because 1 1 ke 1 t s 1 ked 6 bette t nay 

other book I read last year 

"You did! Well the yea e ds I see v th anotler 
volume of Sully. I vo t e to [o th yea a 1 t 
Pray how much of all he e vol n ei d j o a i j o e jo 
remembev? I'll try a Ail t ett t e 1 o o ee 
you. I can give a g ess t j ou at dy w th tl at 1 ttle p ig 
in your lap." 

"He is not a p g a 1 lleda n who e a ais K q^ 
was lying luxuriously, — d 1 ev gets ii t nj 1 p 
besides," 

" Don't he ! Why not 1" 

"Because I don't like it, sir. I don't like to see dogs in 
laps." 

" But all the ladies iri the land do it, you little Saxon ! it 
is imiversally considered a mark of distinction." 

" I can't help what all the ladies in the land do," said 
Heda. "That won't alter my liking, and T don't think a 
lady's lap is a place for a dog. ' 

"I wish you were my daughter!" siiicl tlie old doctor, 
shaking hie head at her with a comic fierce expression of 
conntenance, which Fleda perfectly understood and laughed 
at accordingly. Then as the two children with the d<^ 
went off into the other room, he said, turning to his niece 
and Mr.' Rossitur, 

'■ " If that girl ever takes a wrong tui-n with the bit in her 
teeth, you'll be puzzled to hold hei'. What stuff will you 
make the reins off 

■-"I don't think she ever will take a wrong tuiii," said IMr. 
Rossitur, 

"A look is enough to manage her, if she did,'' said his 
wife, " Hugh is not moi-e gentle." 

" I should he inclined leather to fear her not having sta- 
bility of character enough," said Mr. Rossitur. "She is 
so very meek and yielding, I almost doubt whether any- 
thing would give her courage to take ground of her own 
and keep it." ■ 

" Hum well, well !" said the old doctor, walking oif 

after the children. "Prince Arthur, will yon bring this 
damsel up lo my dcu some of these days? — the 'fairs 
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Una' is safe from the wild lieiists, you know; — and Til 
shew her boolts enough to build herself a house with, if she 

The acceptance of this invitation led to some of the 
pleasantest hours of Fleda's city life. The visits to the 
great library became very fi«queat. Dr. Gregory and the 
children were little while in growing fond of each other ; 
he loved to see them and taught them to come at such 
times as the library was free of visiters and his hands of 
eng^ementa. Then ho delighted himself with giving them 
pleasnre, especially Heda, whose quick curiosity and intel- 
ligence were a constant amusejnent to him. He would 
establish the children in some comer of the large apart- 
meata, out of the way behind a screen of books and tables ; , 
and there shut out from the world they would enjoy a kind 
of fairyland pleasure over some volume or set of engra- 
vings that they could not see at home. Hours and hours 
were spent so. Fleda would stand clasping her hands be- 
fore Audubon, or rapt over a finely illustrated book of 
travels, or going through and through with Hugh the works 
of the best masters of the pencil and the graver. The doc- 
tor found he could trust them, and then all the treasures of 
the library were at their disposal. Very often he put cho- 
sen pieces of reading into their bands ; and it was pleasant- 
est of ail when he was not busy and came and sat down 
with them ; for with all his odd maimer he was extremely 
kind, and could and did put them in the way to profit 
gi-eatly by their opportunities. The doctor and the chil- 
dren had nice times there together. 

They lasted for many months, and grew moi-e and more 
worth. Mr. Sehwiden carried off Marion, as Fleda had 
foreseen he would, before the end of sprmg ; and after she 
was gone something like the old pleasant Paris life was 
taken up again. They had no more company now than was 
agreeable, and it was picked not to suit Marion's taste but 
her father's, — a very different matter. Fieda and Hugh 
were' not forbidden the dinner-table, and so had the good 
of hearing much useful conversation fixim which the former, 
according to custom, made her steady precious gleanings. 
The plcasautevoningsin the family were still better enjoyed 
than they used to he; Fleda was older; and th-r snug 
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handsome Amerioan house had a home-feeling to her that 
the wide Parisian saloons never knew. She had become 
fcoTiiid to her uncle and aunt by ail but the ties of blood ; 
nobody in the house ever remembered that she was cot 
born their daughter ; except indeed Tleda herself, who re- 
membered everything, and with whom the forming of auy 
new affections or relations somehow never blotted out or 
even faded the register of the oM. It lived in all its bright- 
ness ; the writing of past loves and friendships was as plain 
as ever in her heart; and often, often the eye' and the kiss 
of memory fell upon it. In the secret of her heart's core; 
for still, as at the first, no one had a suspicion of the mov- 
ings of thought that were beneath that childish brow. No 
one guessed how clear a judgment weighed and decided 
upon many things. No one dreamed, amid their busy, 
bustling, thoughtless life, how often, in the street, in her 
bed, in company and atone, her mother's last prayer was in 
Heda'a heart; well cheiished; never foi^otten. 

Her education and Hugh's meanwhile went on after the 
old fiishion. If Mr. Kossitur had more time he seemed to 
have no m.ore thought for the matter; and Mrs. Rossitur, 
fine-natured as she was, had never been trained to self- 
exertion and of course was entirely out of the way of train- 
ing others. Her children were pieces of perfection, and 
needed no oversight ; her house was a piece of perfection 
too. If either had not been, Mrs, Eossitur would have been 
utterly at a loss how to mend matt«i-s, — except in the latter 
instance by getting a new housekeeper ; and as Mrs. Eenney, 
the good woman who held that station, was in everybody's 
opinion another treasure, Mrs. Eossitur's mind was uncrossed 
by the shadow of such a dilemma. With Mrs. Renny as 
with every one else Fleda was held in highest regard; 
always welcome to her premises and to those mysteries of 
her trade which were sacred from other intrurfon. Fleda's 
natural inquisitiveness carried her often to the housekeeper's 
room, and made her there the same curious aid carefiil 
observer that she had been in the library or at the Louvre. 

" Come," said Hugh one day when he had sought and 
found her in Mrs. Renney's precincts, — " come away, Fleda ! 
What do you want to stand here and see Mrs. Renney roll 
butter and sMgar for?" 
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" My dear Mi'. Eossitur !" said Fleda, — " you don't un- 
derst-ifld quelc[uechoses. How do you know but I may 
have to gfet my living by makiDg them, aome day." 

"By makiog what?" satd Hogh, 

" Quelqueehtses, — anglice, kickshawSj — alias, sweet tri- 
fles denominated merrings." 

"Pshaw, Fleda!" 

"Misal'leda is more likely to get her living by eating 
them, Mr. Hugh, isn't she?" said the housekeeper. 

"T hope to decline both lines of life," said Fleda laugh- 
ingly as she folJowed Hugh out of the room. But her 
chance remark had grazed the truth sufficiently near. 

Those- years in New York were a happy time for little 
IFleda, a time when mind and body flourished under the 
sun of prosperity. Luxury did not spoil her ; and any one 
that saw her in the soft furs of her winter wrappings would 
have said that delicate oheek and frame were never made 
to know the unkindllness of harsher things. 
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r' was the middle of \vinter. One day Hugh and Fleda 
had come home from their walk. They dashed into the 
parlour, complaining. that it was bitterly cold, and began 
unrobing before the glowing grate, whidi was a mass of 
living fire from end to end. Mrs. Kossitur was there in an 
easy chair, alone and doing nothing. That was not si thing 
absolutely unheard of, but Fleda had not pulled off her 
second glove before she bent down towards her and in a 
changed tone tenderly asked if she did not feel well ? 

Mrs, Eossitur looked up in her face a minute, and then 
drawmg her do\yn ,kbsed the blooming cheeks one and 
the other several times. But as she looked off to the fire 
again Fleda saw that it was through watering eyes. She 
topped on her kae^ by the side of the easy chair that she 
might have a better sight of that face, and tried to read it 
as she asked again what was the matter ; and Hugh com- 
ing to the other side repeated her question. His mother 
passed an arm round each, looking wistfully from one to 
the other and kissing them earnestly, hut she said only, 
with a very heart-felt emphasis, " Poor children !" 

Fleda was now afraid to speak, hut Hugh pressed his 
inquiry. 

" Why ' poor' mamma 1 what makes you say so V 

"Because you are poor really, dear Hugh, We have 
lost everything we have in the world," 

" Mamma ! What do you mean 1" 
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" Your fether has lailed." 

" Failed !— But mamma I thought he wasn't in business?" 

" So I thought," s*aid Mrs. Rossituv ; — " I didn't know 
people could feil that were not in business; but it seems 
they can. He was a pai-tner in some concern or other, and 
it's all broken to pieces, and your lather with it, he says." 

Mrs. Kossitur's face was distressful. Iltey were all 
silent for a little; Hugh kissing his mother's wet cheeks, 
f leda had softly nestled her head in her liosom. But Mrs. 
Rossi tur soon recovered heraelf. 

"How bad is it, mother?" said Hugh. 

" As bad as can possibiy be." 

*' Is everyOdng gone f 

" Everything !" — 

" You don't mean the house, mamma ?" 

" The house, and all that is in it." 

The ciiildren's hearts were struck, and they were silent 
again, only a tre.nbling touch of Fleda's lips spoke sympa- 
thy and patience il'ever a kiss did. 

" But mamma," said Hugh, after he had gathered breath 
for it, — " do yon mean to say that everything, literally 
every tkinff, is gone ? is there nothing left V 

" Nothing in the world — not a sou," 

" Then what are we going to do !" 

Mi's, Eossitur shook her head, and had no words. 

Fleda looked across fo Hugh to ask no more, and putting 
her arms round her aunt's neck and laying cheek to cheek, 
she spoke what comfort she could. 

" Don't, dear aunt Lucy ! — there will be some way — 
things always turn out better than at first — I dare say we 
shall find out it isn't so bad by and by. Don't you mind 
it, and then we won't. We can be happy anywhei'e to- 
gether." 

If there was not much in the reasoning there was some- 
thing in the tone of the words to bid Mrs. Eossitur bear 
herself well. Its tremulous sweetness, its anxious love, 
was without a taint of eelf-recollection ; its sorrow was for 
kej; Mrs. Rossitur felt that she must not shew herself 
overcome. She again kissed and blessed and pressed closer 
iu her arms her little comforter, while her other hand was 
given fo Hugh. 
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" I have ouly heard about it this morning. Your uncle 
was here telling me just now, — a little while before you 
came in. Don^ aay anything about it before him." 

Why not % The words struck Fleda disagreeably. 

"What will be done with the house, mamma f" said 
Hugh. 

" Sold — sold, and everything in it," 

" Papa's books, mamma ! and all the things in the 
library !" e.xclaimed Hugh, looking terrified. 

Mrs. Rossitur's fece gave the answer ; do it in words she 
X>uld not. 

The children, were a long time silent, trying hard to swal- 
low this bitter pill; and still Hugh's hand was in his 
mother's and Fleda's head lay on her bosom. Thought 
was busy, going up and down, and breaking the companion- 
ship they had so long held with the pleasant drawing-room 
and the tasteful arrangements among which Fleda was so 
much at home ; — the easy chMrs in whose comfortable arms 
she had had so many an hour of nice reading ; the soft rug 
where in the very wantonness of frolic she had stretchdd 
herself to play with King ; that very Insurious bright grate- 
ful of lire, which liad given her so often the same warm 
welcome home, an apt introduction to the other stores of 
comfort which awaited her above and below stairs; the 
rioh-coloured curtains and carpet, the beauty of which had 
been such a constant gratification to Fleda's eye ; and the 
exquisite Fi-ench table and lamps they had brought out 
with them, in which her uncle and aunt had so much pride 
and which could nowhere be matched for elegance ; — they 
must all be said ' goo'd-bye' to ; and as yet fancy had nothing 
to furnish the future with ; it looked very bare. 

King had come in and wagged himself up close to his 
mistress, but even he could obtain nothing but the touch of 
most abstracted finger-ends. Yet, though keenly recog- 
nised, these thoughts were only passing compai'ed with the 
anxious and soirowful ones that went to her aunt and 
uncle; for Hugh and her, she judged, it was less matter. 
And Mrs. Rossitur's care was most for her husband ; and 
Hugh's was for them all. His associations were Icis 
quick and his tastes less keen than Fieda's and less a 
part of himself. Hugh lived in his affections ■ with a 
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salvo to them, be could beai' to lose anything aud go any 
where. 

" Mamma," said he after a long time,^" will anything' 
be done with Fleda's books?" 

A question that had been in Fleda's mind before, but 
which she had patiently forborne just then to ask. 

" No indeed !" said Mrs. Eossitur, pressing Fleda more 
closely and kissing in a kind of rapture the sweet thought- 
fill face ; — " not yours, ray iSarljng ; they can't touch any- 
thing that belongs to yon^~I wish it was more — and I don't 
suppose they will take anything of miiie either." 
, "Ah, well!" said Fleda ridsingher head, "you have got 
quite a parcel of books, aunt Lucy, and I have a good many 
rr-how well.it is 1 have had.ao many given me smce I have 
been here l-v'Hiat will maie quite a nice little library, both 
together, and Hugh has soine ; I thought perhaps we shouldn't 
have. one at all left, and that wpuH have been rather bad." 

' Rather bad' I Mrs, Rossitin' looked at her, and was 

"Only don't you wear a s^ad face for anything !" Fleda 
went on earnestly ; — " we shall be perfectly happy if you 
and uncle Rolf only will be." 

"My dear children !" said Mi's. Rossitur wiping her eyes, 
— " it is for you I am unhappy — ^you and your uncle ; — 1 do 
not think of myself." 
- " And we do not think of Ourselves, mamma," said Hugh. 

"I know it — ^but having good children don't make one 
care less about them," said Mrs. Rossitur, the tears feirly 
raining over her fingers. 

Hugh pulled the fingers down and again tried the effi- 
cacy of his lips. . 

" And you know papa thinks most of you, mamma." 

"Ah, your father! — smd Mrs. Rossitur shaking her 
head, — " J am afraid it will go hard with him ! — But I will 
be happy as long as 1 have you two, or else I should be a 
very wicked woman. It only grieves me to think of your 
education and prospects — " 

"Fleda's piano, mamma!" said Hugh with sudden dis- 
may. 

Mrs. Rossitur shook her head again and covered her eyes, 
while Fleda stretching across to Hugh gave him l^ look 
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and touch an earnest admonition to let that subject alone. 
And then with a sweetness and gentleness like nothing but 
the breath of the south wind, she wooed her aunt to hope 
and resignation, Hugh heid back, feeling, ov thinking, 
that Flwla could do it better than he, and watching her 
progress, as Mrs, Eossitur took her hand from her fece, and 
smiTed, at first moumfiilly and then really mirthfully in 
Fleda's fece, at some sally that nobody but a nice obsevvev 
would have seen was got up for the occasion. And it was 
hardly that, so completely had the child forgotten her own 
sorrow ia rainiatering to that of another. " Blessed are the 
peaeemakers" ! It is always so. 

"You are a witch or a fairy," said Mrs. Rossitur, catch- 
ing her again in her arms, — " nothing else ! Yon must try 
your powere of charming upon your uncle." 

Fleda laughed, without any effort ; but as to trying her 
slight wand upon Mr, Rossitur she had serious doubts. 
And the doubts became certainty when they met at dinner ; 
he looked so grave that she dared not attack him. It was 
a gloomy meal, for the face that should have lighted the 
whole table cast a shadow there. 

Without at all comprehending the who J e of her husband's 
character the sure magnetism of aileetion had enabled Mrs. 
Eossitur to divine his thoughts. Pride was his ruling pas- 
sion ; not such pride as Mr. Carleton's, which was rather 
like ex^gerated self-respect, but wider and more indiscrim- 
inate in its choice of objects. It was pride in his family 
jBame; pride la his own talents, which were considerable ; 
pride in his family, wife and children and all of which he 
thought did him honour, — if they had not his love for them 
assuredly would have known some dimimshing; — pride in 
his wealth and iu the attractions with which it surrounded 
him ; and lastly, pride in the skill, taste and coniioisseur- 
diip which enabled him to bring those attractions together. 
Furthermore, his love for both literature and art was true 
■Wid strong ;'°and for many yeare he had accustomed himself 
to lead a life of great luxuriousness ; catering for body and 
mind in every taste that could be elegantly enjoyed ; and 
again proud of the elegance of every enjoyment. The 
change of circumstances which toudied his pride wounded 
him at every point whei-e he was vulnerable at all. 
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Fleda had never felt so afraid of him. She was glad to see 
Dr, Gr^ory come io to tea. Mr. Rosaitur was not there. 
The Doctor did not touch upon affairs, if he had heard of 
their misfortune ; he went on as usual in a rambling cheer- 
ful way all tea-time, talking mostly to Fleda and Hugh. 
But after tea he talked no more but sat still and waited till 
the master of the house eame in. 

Fleda thought Mr. Eossituv did not look glad to see him. 
But how could he look glad about anything? He did not 
sit down, and for a few minutes there was a kind of meaning 
silence. Fleda sat in the comer with the heartache, to see 
her miole's gloomy tramp up and down the rich apartment, 
and her aunt Lucy's gaze at him. 

" Humph ! — weU—^o !" said the Doctor at last, — 
"You've all gone overboard with a smash, I understand')" 

The walker gave him no regard. 

" True, is it?" said the doctor. 

Mr. Rossitur made no answer, unless a smothered grunt 
might be taken for one. 

"How came it about?" 

" Folly and Devilry." 

"Humph! — bad capital to work upon. I hope the 
principal is gone with the interest. What's the amount 
of your loss T 

"Humph. — French ruin, or American ruin? because 
there's a difference. What do you mean?" 

" I am not so happy as to imderstand you sir, but we 
shall not pay seventy cents on the dollar." 

The old gentleman got up and stood before the fire 
with his back to Mr. Kossitur, saying " that waa rather 
bad." 

" What are you going to do ?" 

Mr. Rossitur hesitated a few moments for an answer' and 
then said, 

" Pay the seventy cents and begin the wofld anew with 
nothing." 

" Of course !" said the doctor, "I understand that ; but 
■ where and how ? What end of the world will you take up 
first T 

Mr. Rossitur writhed in impatience or disgust, and ailer 
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"Have you thought of anything in particular?" 

"Zounds! no sir, except my misfortune. That's enough 
for one day." 

"And too much," said the old doctor, "unless you can 
mix some other thought with it. That's what I came for, 
"Will you go into husinessi" 

Pleda was startled by the vehemence widi which her uncle 
said "No, never!" — and he presently added, "!'ll do noth- 
ing here." 

" Well,— well," said the doctor to himself; — " Will you 
go into the country V 

"Yes! — anywhere! — the further the better." 

Mrs, Kossitur startled, but her husband's face did not 
eneoui'age her to open her lips, 

" Ay but ou a farm, I mean?" 

" On anything, that will give me a standing." 

" I thought that too," said Dr. Gregory, now whirling 
about. " I have a fine piece of land that wants a tenant. 
You may take it at an easy rate, and pay me when the crops 
come in. I shouldn't expect so young a former, you know, 
to keep any closer terms," 

" How far is it V 

" Far enough — up in Wyandot County." 

"How large?" 

" A matter of two or three hundred acres oV so. It is 
very fine, they say. It came into a fellow's hands that owed 
me what I thought was a bad debt, so for fear he would 
never pay me I thought best to take it and pay him ; whether 
the pla«e will ever fill my pockets again remains to be seen ; 
doubtfiil, 1 think." 

"I'll take it. Dr. Gregory, and see if I cannot bring that 
about." 

" Pooh, pooh ! fill your own, I am not careful about it; 
the less money one has the more it jingles, unless it gets 
too low indeed." 

"I will take it. Dr. Gr^ory, and feel myself under obli- 
gation to you." • 
" No, I told you, not till the crops come in. No obligation 
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is binding till the term is up. Weil, Til see you further 
about it." 

" But Rolf!" said Mrs. Eossitui-, — " stop a miaute, unde, 
don't go yet, — Eolf don't know anything in the world about 
tie management of a farm, neither do I." 

" The ' faire Una' can enlighten you," said the doctor, 
waving his hand towards his little favourite in the corner, — 
" but I forgot ! — Well, if you don't know, the crops won't 
come in — that's all the difference." 

But Mrs, Eossitui' looked anxiously at her husband. " Do 
you know exactly what you are undertaking, Rolf t" she 
said. 

" If I do not, I presume I siiall discover in time." 

" But it may be loo late," said Mrs. Rossitur, in the tone 
of sad remonstrance that had gone all the length it dared. 

"It can not be too late!" said her husband impatiently. 
" If I do cot know what I am taking np, I know very well 
■what I am laying down ; and it does not signify a straw 
what comes after — if it was a saail-sheil, that would cover 
my head !" 

"Hum — " said the old doctor, — "the snail is very well 
in his way, but I have no idea that he was ever cut out for 
a farmer. 

" Do you think yon will find it a business you would like, 
Mr. Rossitur'?" said his wife timidly. 

"I tell you," said he facing about, "it is not a question 
of liking. I wOl like anything that will bury me out of 
the world !" 

Poor Mrs. Eossitur. She had not yet come to wishing 
herself buried alive, and she had small faith in the pei'ma- 
nence of her husband's taste for it. She looked desponding. 

" You doa't suppose," said Mr. Rossitur stopping again in 
the middle of the floor after another turn and a hal^ — " you 
do not suppose that I am going to take the labouring of the 
farm upon myself? I shall employ some one of course, who 
understands the matter, to take all that off my hands." 

The doctor thought of the old proverb and the alterna- 
tive the plough presents to those who would thrive by it ; 
Fleda" thought of Mr, Didenhover; Mrs. Rossitur would 
fMn have suggested that such an important person must be 
well paid ; but neither of them spoke. 
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" Of course," said Mr. Eossitur haughtily as he went on 
with hia walk, " I do not expect any more than you to live 
in the backwoods the life we have been leading here. That 
is at an end." 

" Is it a very wild country ?" asked Mi-s. Eossitur of the 
doctor. 

" No wild beasts, my dear, if that is your meaning,— and 
I do not suppose there are even many snakes left by this 

" No, but dear uncle, I mean, is it in an unsettled state f 

"No my dear, not at all,— perfectly quiet." 

"Ah but, do not play with me," exclaimed poor Mrs, 
Eossitur between laughing aod crying ; — " I mean is it far 
from any town and not among neighboura f ' 

" Far enough to be out of the way of morning calls," said 
the doctor ; — " and when your neighbours come to. see you 
they will expect tea by four o'clock. There are not a great 
many near by, but they don't mind coming from five or six 
miles ofl'." 

Mrs. Eossitur looked chilled and horrified. To her he 
had described a very wild country indeed. Fleda would 
have laughed if it had not been for her aunt's fiiee ; but that 
settled down into a doubtful anxious look that pained her. 
It pained the old doctor too. 

" Come," said he touching her pretty chin with his fore 
fingei', — " what are you thinking of? folks may be good 
folks and yet have tea at four o'doek, mayn't they ?" 

" When do they have dinner!" said Mrs. Eossitur. 

" I really don't know. When you get settled up there 
. I'll come and see." 

" Hardly," said Mrs. Ec«situr. " I don't believe it would 
be possible for Emile to get dinner before the tea-time; 
and I am sure I shouldn't like to propose such a thing to 
Mra. Eenney." 

The doctor fidgeted about a little on the hearth-rug and 
looked comical, perfectly understood by one acute obaervei" 
in the corner. 

" Are you wise enough to imagine, Lucy," said Mr. l^s- 
situr sternly, " that you can carry your whole establishment 
with you J What do you suppose Emile and Mrs. Eeuney 
would tlo ill a farm-house ?" 
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"1 can do without whatever jou can," said Mrs. Eossi- 
tur meekly. " I did not Icuow tliat you would be willing 
to part with Emile, aud I do not think Mrs. Renney would 
like to leave us." 

"I told you before, it is no more a question of liking," 
answered he. 

" And if it were," said the doctor, " I have no idea Ihat 
Monsieur Emile and Madame Kenney would be satisfied 
with the style of a country kitchen, or think the interior of 
Yankee land a hopeful sphere for their energi^." 

"What sort of a house is it?" said Mrs. Rossitur. 

" A wooden frame house, I believe." 

" No but, dear uncle, do tell me." 

" What sort of a house i. — Humph — Lai^e enough, I am 
told. It will accommodate you, in one way." 

" Comfortable*!" 

" 1 don't know," said the doctor shaking his head ; — 
" depends on who's in it. No house is that per se. But t 
reckon there isn't much plate glass. I suppose you'll find 
the doors all painted blue, and every fireplace with a orane 
in it" 

" A crane !" said Mrs. Rossitur, to whose imagination 
the word suggested nothing but a large water-bird with a 
long neok. 

" Ay !" said the doctor. " But it's just as well. You 
won't want hanging lamps there, — and candelabra would 
hardly be in place either, to hold tallow candles." 

"Tallow candles'." exclaimed Mrs. Eossitur, Her hus- 
band winced, but said nothing. 

"Ay," said the doctor again, — "and make them your- 
self if you are a good housewife. Come Lucy," said he 
taking her hand, " do you know how the wild fowl do on 
the Chesapeake ? — duck and swim under water till they can 
shew their heads with safety 1 Twon't spoil your eyes to 
see by a tallow candle." 

Mrs. Rossitur half smiled, but locked anxiously towards 
her husband. 

" Pooh, pooh ! Eolf won't care what the light bums that 
lig'.its him to independence, — and when you get there you 
may illuminate with a whole whale if you like. By the 
way, Rolf, thoro is xi fiii« water power up yonder, and a 
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saw-mill in good order, they tell me, but a short way from 
the house. Hugh might leai'n to manage it, and it would 
be fine employment for him." 

"Hugh!" said liis mother disconsolately. Mr. Eossitur 
neither spoke nor looked an answer. Fleda sprang for- 

" A saw-mill ! — Uncle Onm ! — where is it V 

" Just a little way fiwm the house, they say. You can't 
manage it, fair Saxon '. — though you look as if you would 
undertake all the mills in creation, for a trifle," 

" No but the place, nude OiTin;— where is the place?" 

" The place? Hum — why it's up in Wyandot Ojunty — 
some five or six miles from the Montepoole Spring — what's 
this they call it % — Queecby ! — By the way !" smd he, 
reading Fleda's countenance, "it is the very place where 
your lather was bom ! — it is ! t didn't think of that be- 
fore." 

Fleda'a hands were eloped. 

"O I am very glad!" she said. "It's my old home. It 
is the most lovely place, aunt Lucy !— most lovely — and 
we slialt haye some good neighbours there too, O I am 
vejy glad ! — The dear old saw-mill ! — " 

"Dear old saw-mill!" said the doctor looking at her. 
"Rolf, I'll tell you what, you ahail give me this girl. I 
want her. f can talte better care of her, perhaps, now than 
you can. Let her come to mt> when you leave the city — 
it will be better for her than to help work the saw-mill ; 
and I have as good a right to her as anybody, for Amy be- 
fore her was like my own child." 

The doctor spoke not with his usual light jesting manner 
but very seriously. Hugh's lips parted, — Mrs. Rossitur 
looked with a sad thoughtful look at Fleda, — Mr. Bossitur 
walked up and down looking at nobody. Pieda watched 

" What does Fleda herself say?" said he stopping short 
suddenly. His face softened ajid his eye changed as it fell 
upon her, for the first time that day. Fleda saw her open- 
ing; she came to him, within his arms, and laid her head 
upon his breast. 

" What does Fleda say T said he, softly kissing her. 

Fleda's tefli-3 said a good i\«a\, that needed no interpreter. 
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She felt her uncle's hand passed more and more tenderly 
over her head, so tenderly that it made it all the more dif- 
ficult for her to govern herself and stop her tears. But. she 
did stop them, and loolted up at him then, with such a fece — 
so glowing through smiles and teai's — it was like a very 
rainbow of hope upon the cloud of their prospects, Mr. 
Rossitur felt the power of the sunbeam wand, it reached his 
heart ; it was even with a smile that he said as he looked 

" Will yon go to your uncle Orrin, Fleda?" 
" Not if .uncle Rolf will keep me." 
" Keep yon !" said. Mr. Rossitur ; — "I should like to see 
who wouldn't keep you ! — There, Dr. Gregory, you have 

"Hum! — 1 might have known," said the doctor, "that 
the ' fairo Una' would abjure cities. — Come here, you Elf!" 
— and he wrapped her in his arms so tight she could not 
stir, — " I have a spite against you for this. What amends 
will you make me for such an affront ?" 

" Let me take bre&tli," said Fleda laughing, " and I'll tell 
you. You don't want any amends, uncle Orrin." 

" Well," said he, gazing with more feeling than he cared 
to shew into that sweet face, so innocent of apolt^y- 
inaking, — "you shall promise me that you will not forget 
uncle Orrin and the old house in Bleeeker street." 

Fleda's eyes grew more wistful. 

" And will you promise me that if ever you want any- 
thing you will come or send straight there V 

"If ever I want anything I can't get nor do without," said 
Fleda. 

" Pshaw !" said the doctor jetting her go, but laughing at 
the same time. "Mind my worde,Mr. and Mrs. Rossitur; — 
if ever that girl takes the wrong bit in her mouth — Well, 
well ! I'll go home." 

Home he went. The rest drew together particularly 
near, round the fire ; Hugh at his father's shoulder, and 
Fieda kneeling on the rug between her uncle and aunt with 
a hand on each ; and there was not one of tliem whose 
gloom was not lightened by her bright face and cheerfiil 
words of hope that in the new scenes they were going to 
'^ they would all \k so happy."' 
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The days that followed were gloomj ; but Fleda's minis- 
try was unceasing. Hugh seeonded her well, though more 
passively. Feeling less pain Iximself, he perhaps for that 
very I'eason was less acutely alive to it in othera ; not so 
quick to foresee and ward off, not so skilful to allay it. Fleda 
seemed to have intuition for the one and a charm for the other. 
To her there was pain ia every parting; her sympathies clung 
to whatever wore the livery of habit. There was hardly 
any piece of furnitui-e, there was no book or marble or pic- 
ture, that she could take leave of without a pang. But it 
was kept to herself; her sorrowful good-byes were s^d in 
secret ; before others, in all those weeks, she was a very 
EuphroayJie; light, bright, cheerful, of eye and foot and 
hand ; a shield between her aunt and every annoyance that 
Mhe could take instead ; a good little fairy, that sent her sun- 
beam wand, quick as a flash, where any eye rested gloomily. 
People did not always find out where the light came from, 
but it was her witchery. 

The ci-editors would touch none of Mrs. Eossitur's things, 
her husband's honourable behaviour had been so thorough. 
They even presented him with one or two pictures which 
he sold for a considerable sum; aad to Mrs. Rossitur they 
gave up all the plate in daily use; a matter of great re- 
joicing to Fleda who knew well how sorely it would have 
been missed. She and her aunt had quite a little library 
too, of their own private store; a little one it was indeed, 
but the worth of every volume was now trebled in her eyes. 
Their furniture was all left behind ; and in its stead went 
some of neat light painted wood which looked to Fleda 
deliciously countryfied. A promising cook and housemaid 
were engaged to go with them to the wilds ; and about the 
tirst of April they turned their backs upon the city. 
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QUEECHY waa reached at night. Fleda liad promised 
herself to he off almost with the dawn of light the 
next morning to see aunt Miriam, but a heavy rain kept 
her fast at home the whole day. It was very well ; she 
was wanted there. 

Despite the rain and her disappointment it was impossi- 
ble for Fleda to lie abed from the time tJie first grey light 
begaii to break in at her windows, — those old windows tSat 
had rattled their welcome to her ^1 night. She was up and 
dressed and had had a long consultation with herself over 
matters and prospects, before anybody else had thought of 
leaving the indubitable comfort of a featlier bed for the 
doubtful contiiigenoy of happiness that awaited them down 
stairs. Fleda took in the whole length and breadth of it, 
lialf wittuigly and half through some finer sense than that 
of the understanding. 

The firet view of things could not strike them pleasantly ; 
it was not to be.looked for. The doors did not happen to 
be panted blue ; they were a deep chocolate colour ; doors 
and wdnsoot. The fireplaces were not all furnished with 
cranes, but they were all uncouthly wide and deep. No- 
body would have thought them so indeed in the winter, 
when piled up with bJaaing hickory logs, but in summer 
they yawned uncomfortably upon the eye. The, ceilings 
were low; the walls rough papered or rougher wbit«. 
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Trashed; the sashes not hung; the rooms, otherwise well 
enough proportioned, stuclt with little cupboards, in recesses 
and comers and out of the way places, in a style imperti- 
nently suggestive of housekeeping, and fitted to shock any 
symmetrical set of nerves. The old house had undergone 
a thorough putting in order, it is true ; the chocolate paint 
was just dry, and the paper haJigings freshly put up; and 
the bulk of the new furniture h^ been sent on before and 
unpacked, though not a single article of it was in its right 
place. The house was clean and tight, that is, as tight as 
it ever was. But the colour had been unfortunately diosen 
— perhaps there was no help for that; — the paper was very 
coarse and countryfied ; the big windows were startling they 
looked so bare, without any manner of drapery ; and the 
long reaches of wall were unbrolcen by min'or or picture- 
frame. And this to eyes trained to eschew ungraceful ness 
and that abhorred a vacuum as much as nature is s^d to do ! 
Even Fleda felt there was something disagreeable in the 
change, though it reached her more through the channel of 
other people's sensitiveness than her own. To her it was 
the dear old house still, though her eyes had seen better 
things since they loved it. No corner or recess could have 
a pleasanter filling, to her fenoy, than the old brown cup- 
board or shelves which had always been there. But what 
would her uncle say to them ! and to that dismal paper ! 
and what would aunt Lucy think of those rattling window- 
sashes ! this cool raw ^&y too, for the first !— 

Think as she might !Fleda did not stand still to think. 
She had gone softly all over the house, taking a strange look 
at the old places and the im^es with which memory filled 
them, thinking of the last time, and many a time before 
that; — and she had at last come back to the sitting-room, 
long before anybody else was down stairs ; the two tired 
servants were just rubbing their eyes open in the kitchen 
and speculating themselves awake. Leaving them, at their 
peril, to get ready a decent breakfiist, (by the way she 
grudged them the old kitchen) Fleda set about trying what 
her wand could do towards brightening the face of affairs 
in the other part of the house. It was quite cold enpugh 
for a fire, luckily. She ordered one made, sind meanwhile 
busied herself with the various stiay paekages and articles 
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of wearJHg apparel that lay scattered about giving the 
whole place a look of diseomfoct. Fleda gathered them up 
and bestowed them in one or two of the impei'tinent cup- 
boards, aad then undertook the labour of carrying out all 
the wi-oDg fumituve that had got into the break last-room 
and bringing in that which reaJly belonged there from the 
ball aod the parlour beyond ; moving like a mouse that she 
might not disturb the people up staii-s. A quarter of an 
hour was spent in arranging to the beat advantage these 
various pieces of furniture in the room ; it was the very 
same in which Mr. Carleton and Charlton Kossitur had been 
received t!ie memorable day of the roast pig dinner, but 
that was not the uppermost association in Fleda's mind. 
Satisfied at !ast that a happier effect could not be produced 
with the given materials, and well pleased too with her 
suce^s, lieda turned to the fire. It was made, but not by 
any means doing its part to encourage the other portions of 
the room to look their best. Fleda knew something of 
wood fires from old times ; she laid hold of the tongs, and 
touched and loosened and coaxed a stick here and there, 
with a delicate hand, till, seeing the very opening it had 
wanted,— without which neither fire nor hope can keep its 
activity,— ^tbe blaze sprang up energetically, crackling 
through all the piled oak and hickory and driving the smoke 
clean out of sight. Fleda had done her work. It would 
have been a misanthropical person indeed that could have 
come into the room then and not felt his fece brighten. 
One other thing remained, — setting the breakfast table ; and 
Fleda would let no hands but hers <3o it this morning ; she 
was curious about the setting of tables. How she remem- 
bered or divined where everything had been stowed; how 
quietly and efficiently her little fingers unfastened hampers 
and pried into baskets, without making any noise; till all 
the breakfast paraphernalia of silver, china, and table-linen 
was found, gathered from various receptacles, and laid in 
most exquisite order on the table. State street never saw 
better. Fleda stood and looked at it then, in immense 
satisiaotion, seeing that her uncle's eye would miss nothing 
of its accustomed gratification. To her the old room, shi- 
ning with firelight and new furniture, was perfectly charm- 
ing. If ifiose great windows were staringly "bright, health 
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arid cheerfulness seemed to look in at them. And what 
other images of association, with " nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles," looked at hev out of the curling flames 
in the old wide fireplace ! And one other angel stood there 
unseen, — the one whose errand it ia to see fulfilled the 
promise, " Give and it sliall be given to you ; full measure, 
and pressed down, and heaped up, and running over." 

A little while Fleda sat contentedly eying her work ; 
then a new idea struck her and she sprang up. In the next 
meadow, only one fence between, a little spring of purest 
water ran through from the woodland ; water cresses used 
to grow there. Uncle Rolf was very fond of them. It was 
pouring with rain, but no matter. Her heart beating be- 
tween haste and delight, Pleda slipped her feet into galoehea 
and put an old cloak of Hugh's over her head, and ran out 
thi-ough the kitchen, the old accustomed way. The servants 
exelairaed and eatreated, but Fleda only flashed a bright 
look at them from under her cloak as she opened the door, 
and ran off, over the wet grass, under the fence, and over 
half the meadow, till she came to the stream. She was get- 
ting a delicious taste of old times, and though the spring 
water was veiy cold and with it and the rain one half of 
each sleeve was soon thoroughly wetted, she gathered her 
cresses and scampered back with a pair of eyes and cheeks 
that might have struck any city belle chill with envy, 

" Then bnt that's a sweet girl !" said Mary the cook to 
Jane the housemaid. 

"A lovely countenance she has," answered Jane, who 
was refined in her speech, 

"Take her away and you've taken the best of the house, 
I'm a thinking." 

"Mrs. Rossitur is a lady," said Jane in a low voice. 

" Ay, and a very proper-behaved one she is, and him the 
same, that is, for a gentleman I maan ; but Jane ! I say, I'm 
thinking he'll have eat too much sour bread lately ! I wish 
I knowed how they'd have their eggs boiled, till I'd have 
'em ready." 

" Sure it's on the table itself they'll do 'em," said Jane. 
" TTiey've an elegant little fixture in there for the purpose." 

" Is that it !" 

Nobody found out how busy Fleda,'s wand had been in 
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the old breakfast room. Bat she was not disappointed ; she 
had not worked for praise. Her cresses were appreciated ; 
that was enough. She etyoyed her breakfast, the only one 
of the party that did. Mr. Rossitur looked moody; hia 
■wife looked anxious; and Hugh's face was the reflection of 
theirs. If ^leda's fa«e reflected anything it was the sun- 
light of heaven. 

" How sweet the air is after New York !'' said she. 

They looked at her. There was a fresh sweetness of an- 
other kind about that bieakfast-tatle. They all felt it, and 
breathed more freely. 

" Delicious cresses !" said Mrs. Bossitur. 

" Yes, I wonder where they came from," said her husband. 
"Who got thorn?" 

" I guess Fleda knows," said Hugh, 

"They grow in a little stream of spring water over liere 
in the meadow," said Fleda demui-ely. 

" Yes, but you don't answer my question," said her uncle, 
putting his hand under her chin and smiling at the blushing 
face he brought round to view ; — " Who got them ?" 

"Idid." 

" You have been out in the rain V 

" O Queechy rain -don't hurt me, uncle Rolf." 

" And don't it wet you either V 

" Yes sii- — a little." 

"How much?" 

" My sleeves, — O I dried them long ago." 

" Don't you repeat that experiment, Fleda," said he seri- 
ously, but with a look that was a good reward to her never- 
theless, 

" [t is a raw day !" said Mrs. Eossitur, drawing her shoul- 
ders together as an ill-disposed window sash gave one of its 
admoaitoiy shakes. 

" What little panes of glass for such hig windows!" said 
Hugh. 

" But what a pleasant pi'ospect through them," said Fle- 
da,— "look, Hugh! — worth all the Batteries and Parks in 
tie world." 

" In the world ! — in New Yoi'k you mean," said her uncle. 
" Not better than the Champs Elysees V 

" Better to me," said Fleda. 
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" For to-day 1 must attend to the prospect in-doors," said 
Mrs. Rossitur. 

"Now aunt Lucy," said Fleda, "you are just going to 
put yourself down in the comer, in the rocking-chair there, 
■with your book, and make yourself comfortable ; and Hugh 
and I will see to all these things, Hugh and I and Mary 
and Jane, — that makes quite an army of us, and we can do 
everything without you, and you must just keep quiet. I'll 
build you «p a fine fire, ancl then when I don't know what 
to do I will come to you for orders. Uncle Rolf, would 
you be so good as just to open that box of books in the hall 1 
because 1 am afraid Hugh isn't strong enough. I'll take 
care of you, aunt Lucy." 

Fleda's plans were not entirely carried out, but she con- 
trived pretty well to take the bnmt of the business on her 
own shouldei-s. She was as busy as a bee the whole day. 
To her all the ins Mid outs of the house, its advaut^es and 
disadvantages, were mudi better known than to anybody 
else ; nothing could be done but by her advice ; and more 
than that, she contrived by some sweet management to baffle 
Mrs. Eossitur's desire to spare her, and to bear the larger 
half of every burden that should have come upon her aunt. 
What she had done in the breakfast room she did or helped 
to do in the other parts of the house ; she uupacked boxes 
and put away clothes and linen, in whioh Hugh was her ex- 
cellent helper ; she arranged her uncle's dressing-table with 
a scrupulosity that left nothing uncared-for ; — and the last 
thing before tea she and Hugh dived into the book-box to 
get out some favourite volumes to lay upon the table in the 
evenhig, that the room might not look to her uncle quite ao 
dismally bare. He had been abroad notwithstanding the 
rain near the whole day. 

It was a woary party that gathered round the supper-table 
that night, weary it seemed as much in miud as in body; 
and the meal exerted its cheering influence over only two 
of them ; Mr. and Mre. Eossitur sipped their eups of tea ab- 
stractedly. 

"1 don't believe that fellow Donohan knows much about 
his business," remarked the former at length. 

"Why don't you get somebody else, theni" said his 
wife. 
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"I happen to have eugaged him, unfortunately." 

" What doesn't he icnow ?" 

Mr. Kossitur laughed, not a pleasant laugh, 

"It would take too long to enumerate. If you had 
asked rae what part of his business he does understand, I 
could have told you shortly that I don't know." 

" But you do not understand it very well yourself. Are 
you sure T 

" Amlsuveof whatl" 

" That tliis man does not know his business ?" 

" No further sure than I can have confidence in my own 



" What will you do 9" said Mrs. Bossitur after a moment. 

A question men are not lont! of anawermg, especially 
■when they have not made up then mm Is Mr. Rossitur 
was silent, and his wife too, aftt,i that 

" If 1 could get some long headed Yankee to go along 
with him" — he remarked again balancmg his spoon on the 
edge of his cup in curious illu&tiation ot his own mental 
position at the moment ; Donohan being the only fixed 
point and all the rest wavering in uncertainty There were 
a few silent minutes before anjbody answeied. 

" If you want one aod don't know of one uncle Eolf," 
said Pleda, " I dare say cousin beth mi^ht. 

That gentle modest speech brought his attention round 
upon her. His face softened, 

" Cousin Seth^ who is cousin Sethf' 

" He is aunt Miriam's son," said Fleda. " Seth Plum- 
field. He's a very good farmer, I know ; grandpa used to 
say he was ; and he knows everybody," 

"Mrs. Plumfield," said Mrs, Rossitur, as her husband's 
eyes went inquiringly to her, — "Mrs. Plumfidd was Mr. 
Einggan's sister, you remember. This is her son." 

" Cousin Seth, eh 3" said Mr. Rossitur dubiously. 
" Well — Why Fleda, your sweet air don't seem to agree 
with you, as far as I see; I have not known you look so — 
so triaie — since we left Paris. What have you heen doing, 
my child ?" 

" She has been doing everything, father," said Hugh. 

" (.) ! '.t'** nothing," said Fleda, answering Mr. Rossitur's 
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look and tone of affection with a brigkt smile. " I'm a 
little tireci, that's all." 

'A little tired!' She went to sleep on the aofa directly 
after supper and slept like a bahy all the evening ; but her 
power did not sleep with her ; for that quiet^ aweet, tired 
feoe, tired in their servica, seemed to bear witness against 
the indulgence of anything harsh or unlovely in the same 
atmosphere. A gentle witness-bearing, but strong in its 
gentleness. They sat close together round the fire, talked 
softly, and from time to time cast loving glances at the 
quiet little sleeper by their side. They did not know that 
^e was a fairy, and that though her wand had fallen out 
of her hand it was still resting upon them. 
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FLEDA^ fatigue did not prevent her being up before 
sunnse tbe nest day. Tatigue was forgotten, for the 
light of a imv spring morning was shining in at her wicdows 
and she meant to see aunt Miriam before brealtfast. She 
ran out to find Hugh, and her merry shout reached him be- 
fore she did, and brought liim to meet her. 

" Come, Hugh ! — I'm going off up to aunt Miriam's, and 
I want you. Come! Isn't this delicious?" 

" Hush ! — " said Hugh. " Father's just here in the barn. 
I can't go, Fieda." 

Fleda's countenance clouded. 

" Can't go ! what's the matter? — can't you go, Hugh^" 

He shoolc his head and went off into the barn. 

A chill came upon Fleda^ She turned away with a 
very sober step. What if her uncle was in the barn, why 
should she hush? He never had been a check upon her 
meri'imenti never; what was coming now? Hugh too 
looked disturbed. It was a spring morning no longer. 
F!eda forgot the glittering wet gi'ass that had set her own 
ey^ a sparkling but a minute ago ; she walked along, ci:^- 
tating, swinging her boimet by the strings in thoughtful 
vibration, — ^til! by the help of suniight and sweet air, and 
the loved scenes, her spiiits again made head and swept 
over the sudden hindrance they had met. There were the 
blessed old sugar maples, seven ia number, that fringed tbo 
side of the road, — how well Fleda knew them. Only 
skeletons now, but she remembered how beautiflil they 
looked after the October frosts ; and presently they would 
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be putting out their new green leavea and be beautiful in 
another way. How different in their free-boni luxuriauce 
from tlie dusty and city-prisoned elms and willows she had 
left. She came to the bridge then, and stopped with a 
thrill of pleasure and pain to look and listen. Unchanged ! 
— all but herself. The mill was not going ; the little brook 
west by quietly chattering to itself, just as it had done the 
last time she saw it, when she rode past on Mr. Carleton's 
horse. Four and a half years ago ! — And now how strange 
that she had come to live there again. 

Drawing a long breath, and swinging her bonnet again, 
!Fleda softly went on up the hill ; past the saw-mill, the 
pondS; the fitctories, the houses of the settlenaent. The 
same, and not the same! — Bright with the morning sun, 
and yet somehow a little browner and homelier than of old 
they used to he. Fleda did not care for that ; she would 
hardly acknowledge it to hei'self ; her affection never made 
any discount for inlirmity. Leaving the little settlement 
b(jhind her thoughts as behind her back, she ran ou now to- 
wards aunt Miriam's, breathlessly, till field after field was 
past and her eye caught a bit of the smooth lake and the 
old iarmhouse in its old place. Very brown it looked, 
but Fleda dashed on, through the garden and in at the 
froat door. 

Nobody at all was in the entrance-room, the common 
sitting-room of the femily. With trembling delight Fleda 
opened the well-known door and stole noiselessly through 
the little passage-way to the kitchen. The door of that 
was only on the latch and a gentle movement of it gave to 
Fieda'a eye the tall figure of aunt Miriam, just before her, 
stooping down to look in at the open mouth of the oven 
which she was at that moment engaged in supplying with 
more work to do. It was a huge one, aud beyond her aunt's 
head Fleda could see in the far end the great loaves of 
bread, half baked, and more near a perfect squad of pies and 
pans of gingerbread just going in to take the benefit of the 
oven's milder mood. Fleda saw all this as it were without 
seeing it ; she stood still as a mouse and breathless till her 
aimt turned ; and then, a spring and a half shout of joy, 
and she had eloped her in her arms and was ciying with 
her whole heart. Aunt Miriam was fakmi kI! aback ; she 
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could do nothing but yit down and cry too and foi^ofi hef 

"Ain't breakfast ready yet, mother?" sad a manly 
voice coming in. " I must be olTto see aiier tliem ploughs. 
Hollo! — why mother'.—" 

The fii-st exclamation was uttered as the speaker put the 
door to the oven's moath ; the second as he turned in quest 
of the hand that should have done it. He stood wonder- 
ing, while his mother and Fleda between laughing and cry- 
ing tried to I'ouse themselves and look up. 

"What is alUhisr 

" Don't you see, Seth?" 

"I see somebody that had like to have spoiled your 
whole baMng-— I don't know who it is, yet." 

" Don't you now, cousin Seth ?" said Fleda shaking away 
her tears and getting up. 

"I ha'n't quite lost my reeollectlon. Cousin, you must 
give me a kiss. — How do you do? You ha'n't forgot how 
to colour, I see, for all you've been so long among the pale 
city-folks," 

"I haven't forgotten any tiling, cousin 3eth," said Fleda^ 
blushing indeed but laughing and shaking his hand with as 
hearty good- will. 

"I don't believe you have, — anything that is good," ssk\& 
he. " Where have you been all diis while?" 

" O part of the time in New York, and part of the time 
in Paris, and some other places." 

" Well you ha'n't seen anything better than Queeehy, or 
Queechy bread and butter, have you T 

" No indeed !" 

" Come, you shall give me another kiss for that," swd he, 
suiting the action to the word ; — " and now sit down and 
eat as much bread and butter as you can. It's just as good 
as it used to be. Come mother! — I guess breakfast is 
ready by the looks of that coffee-pot." 

" Breakfast ready !" said Fleda, 

" Ay indeed ; it's a good half hour since it ought to ha' 
been ready. If it ain't I can't stop for it. Them boys 
will be running their fiirrowa like sftrpents if I ain't there to 
vitai't them." 
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" Whit^ liJse serpents," said Fleda, — " the furrows or the 

" Well, I was thinking of the furrows," said he glancing 
at her ; — " I guess there ain't cunning enough in the others 
to trouble them. Come sit down, and let me see whether 
you have forgot a Queechy appetite." 

"I don't know," said Fleda doubtfully, — "they will 
expect me at home." 

" I don't care who expects you — sit down ! you ain't 
going to eat any bread and butter this morning but my 
mother's— you haven't got aiiy like it at your house. 
Mother, give her a cup of coffee, will you, and set her to 
work." 

Fleda was too willing to comply with the invitation, 
were it only for the charm of old times. She had not seen 
such a table for yeais, and little as the conventionalities of 
delicate taste were known there, it was not without a come- 
liness of its own in its air of wholesome abundance and the 
extreme purity of all its arrangements. If but a piece of 
cold pork were on aunt Miriam's table, it was served with 
a nicety that would not have offended the most fastidious ; 
and amid irregularities that the fesEidious would scorn, 
there was a sound excellence of mateiial and preparation 
that they very often fail to know. Fleda made up her mind 
she would be wanted at home ; all the rather perhaps for 
Hugh's mysterious " hush" ; and there was something in 
the hearty kindn^s and truth of these friends that she felt 
particularly genial. And if there was a lack of silver at 
the board its place was more than filled with the piive gold 
of association. They sat down to table, but aunt Miriam's 
eyes devoured Fleda. Mr. Plumfield set about his more 
material breakfUst with all despatch. 

"So Mr. Rossitur has left the city for good," said aunt 
Miriam. " How does he like it V 

" He hasn't been here but a day, you know, aunt 
Miiiam," said Fleda evasively, 

" Is he anything of a farmer?" asked her cousin, 

" Not much," said Fleda. 

" Is he going to work the farm himself?" 

" How do you mean ?" 
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" I mean, is he going to work the farm himself, or hire it 
out, or let somebody else work it on shares?" 

" I don't know," said Fleda ; — " I think he is going to 
have a farmer and oversee things himself." 

" He'll get sick o' that," said Sefh ; " unless he's the 
luck to get hold of just the right hand." 

" Has he hired anybody yet ?" said aunt MiriaHi, after 
a little intei-val of supplying Fleda with ' bread and but- 
ter.' 

" Yes ma'am, I believe so." 

"What's his name r' 

" Donohan, — an Irishman, I believe ; uncle Eolf hired 
him in New York," 

" For his head mail %" said Seth, with a sufficiently intel- 
ligible look. 

"Yes," said Fleda. "Why*i" 

But he did not immediately answer her. 

"The land's in poor heart now," said he, " a good deal 
of it ; it has been wasted ; it wants first-rate management 
to bring it in order and malte much of it for two or three 
years to come. I never see an Irishman's head yet that 
was worth more than a joke. Their hands are all of 'em 
that's good for anything." 

" I believe uncle Rolf wants to have an American to go 
■with this man," said Flecla. 

Seth said nothing, but Fleda understood the shake of his 
head as he reached over after a pickle. 

" Are you going to keep a dairy, Fleda ?" said her aunt. 

" I don't know, ma'am ; — I haven't heard anything about 
it." 

"Does Mrs, Rossitur know anything about country 
ftffmrs V 

" No — nothing," Fleda said, her heart sinking perceptibly 
with every new question. 

" She hasn't any cows yet ?" 

Stie! — any cows! — But Fleda only said they had not 
come; she believed they were coming. 

" What help has she got ?" 

"Two women — Irishwomen," said Fleda. 

" Mother you'll have to take hold and learn hej'," said 
Mr. Plumfield. 
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"Teach lierf cried Tleda, repelling the idea; — "aunt 
Lucj ? she caimot do anything — she isn't strong enough ; — 
not anything of that Itind." 

" What did she come here for *" said Seth. 

" You Itnow," said his mother, " that Mr. Rossitur's ob- 
cumatances obliged him to quit New York." 

" Ay, but that ain't ray question. A man had better 
keep his fingers off anything he can't live by. A iarm's 
one thing or t'other, just as it's worked. The land won't 
grow specie — it must be fetched out of it. Is Mr. Koasitur 
a smart man f 

" Very," Fleda eaid, "about everything but farming," 

" Well if he'll put himself to school maybe he'll learn," 
Seth concluded as he iinished his breakfast and went oiE 
Pleda rose too, and was standing thoughtfully by the fire, 
when aunt Miriam came up and put her arms round her. 
Fleda's eyea sparkled again. 

" You're not changed — you're the same little Fleda," 
she said. 

" Not quite so little," said I'leda smiling. 

" Not quite so little, but my own darling. The world 
hasn't spoiled thee yet." 

") hope not, aunt Miriam." 

" You have remembered your mother's prayer, Fleda^" 

" Always !" 

How tenderly aunt Miriam.'s hand was passed over the 
bowed head, — Iiow fondly she pressed her. And Fleda's 
answer was as fond. 

"I wanted to bring Hugh up to see you, aunt Miriam, 
with me, but he couldn't come. You will like Hugh. He 

" I will come down and see him," said aunt Miriam ; and 
then she went to look after her oven's doings. Fleda stood 
by, amused to see the quantities of nice things that were 
rummaged out of it. They did not look like Mrs. Ren- 
ney's work, but she knew from old experience that thoy 

" How early you must have have been up, to put these 
things in," sMd Fleda. 

"Put them in! yes, and make them. These were all 
mad© this morning, Fleda." 
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"This morning !— before brealifast! Wliy the sun was 
only just rising when I set out to como up the hill ; and I 
wasn't long coming, aunt Miriam." 

" To be sure ; that's the way to get things done. Before 
breakfast! — -What time i3o you breakfast, Fleda^" 

" Not till eight or nine o'clock." 

" Eight or aine \—Here ?" 

"There hasa't been any change made yet, and I don't 
suppose there will be. Uncle Rolf is always up early, but 
he can't bear to bave breakfast early." 

Aunt Miriam's face shewed what she thought ; and Fleda 
went away with all its gravity and doubt settled like lead 
upon her heart. Though she had one of the identical apple 
pies in her hands, which aunt Miriam had quietly said was 
"for her and Hugh," and though a pleasant savour of old 
times was about it, Fleda could not get up again the bright 
feeling with which she had come up the hill. There was a 
mfeerable misgiviug at heart. It would work off io time. 

It had begun to work ofi^ when at the foot of the hill she 
met her unole. He was coming after her to ask Mr. Plum- 
field about the desideratum of a Yankee. Pleda put her 
pie in safety behind a rook, and turned back with him, and 
aunt Miriam told them the way to Seth'a ploughing ground. 

A pleasant word or two had set Fleda a spirits a bound- 
ing again, and the walk was delightful. Truly the leaves 
were not on the trees, but it was April, and they soon 
would be ; there was promise in the light, and hope in the 
air, and everything smelt of the country and spring-time. 
The soft tread of the sod, that her foot had not felt for so 
long, — the fresh look of the newly-tamed earth, — here and 
there the brilliance of a field of vrinter grain, — aad that 
nameless beauty of the buddiHg trees, that the full luxu- 
riance of summer can never equal, — Fleda's heart was 
springing for sympathy. And to her, with whom associa- 
tion was eveiywhere so strong, there was in it all a shadowy 
presence of her grandfather, with whom she had so often 
seen the spring-time bless those same hills and fields long 
ago. She walked on in silenc«, as her manner commonly 
was when deeply pleased ; there were hardly two persons 
to whom she would speak her mind freely then. Mr, Ros- 
situr had his own thoughts. 
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" Can anjthiug equal the spring-time !" she burst forth at 
letigtl]. 

Her uncle looked at her and smiled. " Perhaps not ; but 
it is ose thing," said he sighing, "for taste to enjoy and 
another thing fof oaJculation to improve." 

"But one can do both, can't one?" said FJeda brightly. 

" I don't know," said he sighing again. " Hardly." 

Fleda knew ha was mistalcea and thought the sighs out 
of place. But they reached her; and she had hardly con- 
demned them befoi'e they set hei" off upon a long train of 
excuses for him, and she had wrought hei'self into quite a fit 
of tenderness by the time they reached her cousin. 

They found him on a gentle side-hill, with two other men 
and teams, both of whom were stepping away in diflerent 
parts of the field. Mr. Plumfield was just about setting off 
to worit his way to the other side of the lot when they 
oame up with him. 

Fleda was not ashamed of her aunt Miriam's son, even 
before such critical eyes as those of her uncle. Farmer-like 
as were his dress and air, they shewed him nevertheless a 
well-built, fine-looking man, with the independent bearing 
of one who has never recognised any but mental or moral 
superiority. His fiice might have been called handsome; 
there was at least manliness in every line of it ; and hb ex- 
cellent dark eye shewed an equal mingling of kindness and 
acute common sense. Let Mr, Plumfield wear what clothes 
he would one felt obliged to follow Bums' notable example 
and pay respect to the man that was in them. 

" A fine day, sir," he remarked to Mr. Eossitur after they 
had shaken hands. 

" Yes, and I will not interrupt you but a minute. Mr. 
Plumfield, 1 am in want of hands, — hands for this very busi- 
ness you are about, ploughing, — and Fleda says you know 
everybody; so I have come to ask if you can direct me." 

" Heads or hands, do you want?" said Seth, clearing his 
boot-sole from some superfluous soil upon the share of his 
plough. 

" Why both, to fell you the truth. I want hands, and 
teams, lor that matter, for I have only two, and I suppose 
there is uo time to be lost. And I want very much to get 
a person tliorougbly a<'quainted with the business to go along 
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with my man. He is an Irishman, and I am afraid not very 
well accuatomed to the ways of doing things here." 

"Like enough," said Beth; — "and the worst of 'em is 
you can't learn 'em," 

" Well ! — can you help me f 

" Mr. Douglass!" — said Seth, raising his voice to speak to 
one of his assistants who was approaching them, — "Mr. 
Dov^lass! — you're holding that 'ere plough a little too 
obleekly for my grounds," 

"Very good, Mr. Plumfield!" said the person called 
upon, with a quick accent that intimated, "If you don't 
know what is best it is not my affair !" — the voice very pe- 
culiar, seeming to come from no lower than tlie top of his 
throat, with a guttural roil of the words. 

"Is that Earl Douglass?" said Eleda. 

" You remember him ?" said her cousin smiling. " He's 
just where he was, and his wife too. — Well Mr. Eossitur, 
taiii't very easy to find what you want just at this season, 
when most folks have their hands full and help is all taken 
up. I'll see if I can't come down and give you a lift my- 
self with the ploughing, for a day or two, as I'm pretty be- 
forehand with the spring, but you'll want more than that, 
I ain't sure — I haven t more hands than 111 wswit myself, but 
I think it is possible Squire Springer may spare you one 
of hisM. He ain't taking in aay new land this year, and he's 
got things pretty snug ; I guess he dou't care to do any 
more than common — anyhow you might try. You know 
where uncle Joshua lives, Fleda? Well Philetua — what 

They had been slowly walking along the fence towards 
the furthest of Mr. Plumfield's coadjutors, upon whom hia 
eye had been curiously fixed as he was speaking ; a young 
man who was an excellent sample of what is called "the 
raw material." He had just come to a sudden stop in the 
midst of the furrow when his employer called to hira ; and 
he answered somewhat lack-a-daisically, 

"Why I've broke this here clevis — I ha'n't touched any- 
thing nor nothing, and it broke right in tea '." 

"What do you 'spose 'U be done now'?" said Mr. Plum- 
field gravely going up to examine the fracture. 

" Well 'twa'n't none of my doings," said the young man. 
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"I ha'n't touched anything nor notting — and the mean 
thing broke right in ten, 'Taia't so handy as the old kind 
o' plough, by a long jump." 

" You go 'long (Iowa to the house and ask my mother for 
a new clevis ; and talk about ploughs when you know how 
to hold 'em," said Mr. Plumfield. 

" It don't look so difficult a matter," said Mr. Rossitur, — 
"but I am a novice myself. What is the principal thing to 
be attended to in ploughing, Mr. Plumfield'?" 

There was a twinkle in Setii's eye, as he looked down 
upon a piece of straw he was breaking to bits, which Fleda, 
who could see, interpreted thoroughly. 

"Well," said he, lookhig up, — " the breadth of the stitches 
and the width and depth of the furrow must be regulated 
according to the nature of the soil and the lay of the ground, 
and what you're ploughing for ; — there's stubble ploughing, 
and breaking up old lays, and ploughing for fallow crops, 
and ribbing, where the land has been some years in grass, 
— and so on ; and the plough must be geared accordingly, and 
so as not to take too much land nor go out of the land ; and 
after that the best part of the work is to guide the plough 
right and run the furrows straight and even," 

He spoke with the most impenetrable gravity, while Mr. 
Rossitur looked blank and puzzled. Fleda could hardly 
keep her countenance. 

"That TOW of poles," said Mr. Rossitur presently, — "are 
they to guide you in running the furrow straight?" 

"Yes sir — they are to mark out the crown of the stitch. 
I keep 'em right between the horses and plough 'em down 
one after another. It's a kind of way country folks play at 
ninepins," said Seth, with a glance half inquisitive, half sly, 
at his cmestioner. 

Mr. Rossitur asked no more. Fleda felt a little uneasy 
again. It was rather a longish walk to uncle Joshua's, and 
hardly a word spoken on either side. 

The old gentleman was " to hum ;" and while Fleda went 
back into some remote part of the house to see " aunt 
Syra," Mr. Rosatur set forth his errand. 

" Well, — and so you're looking for help, eh I" said uncle 
Joshua when he had heard him through. 

" Yes sir,—] want help." 
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"And a team toof 

" So I have said, sir," Mr. Eossitur answered rather 
shortly. " Can you supply mef 

" Wei!, — I don't know as I can," said the old man, rub- 
bing his hands slowly over his knees.—" You ha'n't got 
much done yet, I s'pose V 

"Nothing, I came the day liefore yesterday," 

" Land's in rather poor condition in some parts, ain't it ?" 

" I really am not able to say, sir, — till I have seen it." 

" It ought to be," said the old gentleman shaking his head, 
— " the fellow that was there last didn't do right by it — 
he worked the land too hard, aad didn't put on it anywhere 
near what he had ought to— -I guess you'll find it pretty poor 
in some places. He was trying fc get all he could out of it, 
I s'pose. There's a good deal of fencing to be done too, 
ain't there?" 

" All that there was, sir, — I have done none smoe I came." 

" Seth Plumfield got through ploughing yet f 

" We found him at it." 

" Ay, he's a smart man. What are you going to do, Mr. 
Bossitur, with that piece of marsh land that lies off to the 
south-east of the bam, beyond the meadow, between the 
hills % I had just sieh anoljier, and I " 

" Before I do anything with the wet land, Mr. I am 

so unhappy a.i to have forgotten your name? — " 

" Springer, sir," said the old gentleman, — " Springer — 
Joshua ^ringer. That is my name, sir." 

"Mr. Sprmger, before I do anything with the wet land I 
should like to have something growing on the dry ; and as 
that is the present matter in hand will you be so good as to 
let me know whether 1 can have your assistance.' 

" Well I don't know, — " said the old gentleman ; " there 
ain't anybody to send but my boy Lucas, and I don't know 
whether he would make up his mind to go or not." 

" Well sir !" — said Mr. Eossitur rising, — " in that case I 
■will bid you good morning. I am sorry to have given you 
the trouble." 

"Stop," said the old man, — "stop a bit. Just sit down 
— I'll go in and see about it." 

Mr. Eossitur sat down, and unde Joshua lefi him to go 
into the kitchen and consult his wife, without whose coun- 
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sel, of lato years especially, he rarely did anything. They 
never varied in opinion, but aunt Sym's wits supplied the 
steel edge to his heavy metal, 

"I don't know but Lucas would as leave go as not," the 
old gentleman remarked on coming back from this sharpen- 
ing process, — "and I can make out to spare him, I guess. 
You calculate to keep him, I s'pose ?" 

"Until this press is over j and perhaps longer, if I find 
he can do what I want.'" 

"You'll find him pretty handy at a' most anything; but 
I mean, — I s'pose he'll get his victuals with you." 

" 1 have made no arrangement of the kind," said Mr. Bos- 
situr controlling with some effort his rebelling muscles. 
" Donohan is boarded somewhere else, and for the present 
it will be best for aJl in my employ to follow the same 

"Very good," said uncle Joshua, "it makes no differ- 
ence, — only of course in that case it is worth more, when a 
man has to find himself and his team." 

"Whatever it is worth I am quite ready to pay, sir." 

" Very good ! Tou and Lncas can agree about that. 
He'll be along in the morning." 

So they parted; aad Fieda understood the impatient 
quick step with which her uncle got over the ground. 
. "Is that man a brother of your grandlather 'J" 

"No sir — Ob no! only his brother-in-law. My grand- 
mother was his sister, but they weren't in the least like 
each other." 

" I should think they could not," said Mr. Rossitur. 

" Oh they were not !" Fleda repeated. " I have always 
heard that. 

After paying her respects to auntSyra in the kitchen she 
had come back time enough to hear the end of the discourse 
in the parlour, and had ielt its full teaching. Doubts 
returned, and her spirits were sobered again. Not another 
word was spoken till they reached home; when Fleda 
seized npon Hugh and went off to the rock after her for- 
saken pie. 

■' Have you succeeded *!" asked Mrs. Rossitur while they 
were gone. 
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" Yea — thai; is, a cousin has kindly coQseuted to come 
and help me," 

" A cousin !" said Mrs. Eossitur. 

" Ay, — we're in a neat of oouaina." 

" In a what, Mr, Eossitur T 

" In a nest of cousins ; and I had rather be in a nest of 
rooks. I wonder if I shall be expected to ask ray plough- 
men to dinner ! Every second man is a cousin, and the 
rest are uncles," 
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Whilst flowers Bte gay, 
IVhilst ejes that change ete night 

Weke glad the dsy ; 
Whilst yet tho calm houra croep, 



THE days of summei- flew by, for the most part lightly- 
over the heads of Hugh and Fleda. The farm was lit- 
tle to them but a p!ac« of pretty and picturesque doings 
and the scene of nameless delights by wooij and stream, in 
all which, all. that summer, Pleda rejoiced ; pulling Hugh 
along with her even when sometimes he would rather have 
been poring over his books at hotne. She laughingly said 
it was good for him ; and one half at least of every fine day 
their feet were abroad. They knew nothing practically of 
the dmvy but that it was an inexhaustible source of the 
sweetest milk and butter, and indirectly of the richest cus- 
tards and syllabubs. The flock of sheep that now and then 
came in sight running over the hill-side, were to them only 
an image of pastoral beauty and a soft link with the beauty 
of the past. The two children took the very cream of 
country life. The books they had left were read with 
greater eagerness than ever. When the weather was " too 
lovely to stay in the house," Shakspeare or Massillon or 
Sully or the " Curiosities of Literature" or " Corinne" or 
Milner's Church History, for Fleda's reading was as miscel- 
laneous as ever, was enjoyed under the flutter of leaves and 
along with the rippling of the mountain spring ; whilst King 
curled himself up on the skirt of his mistress's gown and 
plept foi' comp.'tny ; hardly more thoughtless and fearless 
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of hann Ihan his two conipauioiiN. Now and then FJcda 
opened het' eyes to see that her uncle was moody and uot 
)ilta himself, and that her aunt's gentle fiwse was douded in 
consequence ; and she could not sometimes help the sus- 
picion that he was not malting a farmer of himself ; but the 
next summer wind would blow these thoughts away, or the 
next look of her flowers would put them out of faer head. 
The whole courtyai-d in front of the house had been given 
up to her peculiar use as a flower-garden, and there she and 
Hugh made themselves very busy. 
But the summer-time came to an end. 
It was a November morning, and Fieda had been doing 
some of the last jobs in her flower-beds. She was coming 
in with spiiits as bi ight as her cheeks, when her aunt's atti- 
tude and iouk more than usually spiritless, suddenly 
checked them Fleda gave her a hopeful kiss and asked 
for the explanation 

"How bught jou look, darling!" said her aunt, stroking 
her cheek 

'■Yes, but J ou don't, aunt Lucy. "What has happened V 
" Mary and Jane are going away." 
" Gfoing away ! — What fori" 

" They are tired of the place— don't like it, I suppose." 
" Very foolish of theaa ! Well, aunt Lucy, what mat- 
ter 'i wa can get plenty more in their room." 

" Not from the city — not possible ; they would uot come 
at this time of year." 

" Sure'? — Well, then here we can at any rate." 
"Here! But what sort of persons shall we get here? 
And your uncle — just think !" — 

" but I think we can manage," said Fleda. " When 
do Mary and Jane want to go f 

" Immediately ! — to-morrow — they are not willing to wait 
ti!l we can get somebody. Think of it !" 

" Well let them go," said Fleda, — " the sooner the 
better," 

"Yes, and I am sure I don't want to keep them ; but — " 

and Mrs. Rossitur wrung her hands, — " I haven't money 

enough to pay them quite, — and they won't go witliout it." 

Fleda felt shocked— so much that she could not help 

looking it. 
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"But can't uncle Rolf give it you ?'' 

Mrs. Rosaitur shook her head. " ! have asked him." 

"How much is wanting?" 

"Twenty-five. TTiink of his not being able to give nie 
that !"— 

Mrs. Eossitur bui'st into tears. 

'■ Now don't, aunt Lucy !" — said Fleda, guarding well 
her own composure ; — " you know he has had a great deal 
to spend upon the farm and paying men, aud all, and it ia 
no wonder that he should be ft little shoit just now, — now 
cheer up ! — we can get along with this anyhow." 

"1 asked him," said Mi's. Bossitur through her tears, 
"when he would be able to give it to me; and lie told me 
he didn't know ! — " 

Fleda ventured no lepiy but some of the tenderest ca- 
resses that lips and arms could give ; and then sprang away 
and in three minutes was at her aunt's side again. 

"Look here, aunt Lucy," said she genUy, — "here ia 
tweaUf dollars, if you can manage the five." 

" Where did you get this V Mrs. Rossitur exclaimed. 

"I got it honestly. It is mine, aunt Lucy," said Fleda 
smiling. " Uncle Oi'riii gave me some money just before 
we came away, to do what I liked with ; and I liaven't 
wanted to do anything with it till now." 

But this seemed to hurt Mrs. Rossitur more than all the 
rest. Leaning her head forward upon Fieda's breast and 
clasping her arms about her she cried worse teara than 
Fieda had seen her shed. If it had not been for the eraor- 
)ken down utterly too. 
e to this ! — I can't take it, dear 
Fieda!"— 

" Yes you must, aunt Lucy," said Fleda soothingly. " I 
couldn't do anything else with it that would give me so 
much pleasure. I don't want it — it would lie in my drawer 
till I don't know when. We'll let these people be off as 
soon as they please. Don't take it so — uncle Kolf will 
have money again — only just now he is out, I suppose — 
and we'll get somebody else in the kitchen that will do 
nicely — you see if we don't." 

Mrs. Rossitur's embrace said what woi'ds were powerless 
to say. 
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" But I don't know how we're to find any one here in the 
country — I don't know who']] go to ioolt^I am sure your 
uucle ■won't want to, — and Hugh wouldn't know — " 
■ " I'll go," said Sleds cheejfuily ; — " Hugh and I. We 
can do femously — if you'll trust me. I won't promise to 
bring home a French cook." 

"No indeed — we must talse what we can get. But you 
can get no one to^ay, and they will be otf by the morn- 
ing's coach — what shall we do to-morrow, — for dinner 1 
Your uncle " 

"HI get dinner," said Fleda oat-easing her; — "I'll take 
all that on niysell! It sha'n't be a bad dinner either. 
Uncle Eolf will like what I do for hiin I dare say. Now 
cheer up, aunt Lucy ! — do — that's all I iisk of you. Won't 
youl— for me?" 

She longed to speak a woi'd of that quiet hope with 
■which in every trouble she secretly comfoited herself — she 
wanted to whisper the words that were that moment in 
her own mind, " Tj'uly I know that it shall be well with 
them that fear God ;" — but her natural reserve and timidity 
kept her lips shut ; to her griof. 

The women were paid off uiid dismissed and departed in 
the next day's coach from Montepoole. Fleda stood at the 
front door to see them go, with a curious sense that there 
was an empty house at her hack, and indeed upon her back. 
And in spite of all the cheemess of her tone to her aunt, 
fiho Was not without some shadowy feeling that soberer 
times might be coming upon them. 

" What is tfi be done now ?" said Hugh close beside hei'. 

"O we are going to get somebody else," said Fleda. 

" Where V 

" 1 don't know ! — You and i are going to find out." 

" You .ind I ! — ■' 

'■Yes. We are going out after dinner, Hugh dear," said 
she turning her bright merry face towai-ds him,--^" to pick 
up somebody," 

Linking her arm within his she went back to the desert ed 
kitchen premises to see how her promise about taking Mii- 
ry's place was to be fulfilled, 

" Do you know where to look ]" said Hugh. 

" I've a notion ;— but the firsE thing is dinner, llioi ii!H:!,i 
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Rolf mayn't think the world is turning topsy turvy. Tliere 
is nothing at all here, Hugh ! — nothing in the world but 
bread — it's a blessing there is that. Uncle Eolf will have 
to be satisfied with a coffee dinner to-day, and I'll make 
him the most superb omelette — that my skill is equal to! 
Hugh dear, you shall set the table. — You don't know how ? 
—then you shall make the toast, and t will set it the first 
thing of all. You perceive it is well to know how to do 
everything, Mr. Hugh Rossitur." 

" Where did you learn to make omelettes?" said Hugh 
with laughing admiratioa, as Fleda bared two pretty arms 
and ran about the very imperaonation of good-humoured 
activity. The table was set ; the coffee was making ; and 
she had him established at the fire with two great plates, a 
pile of slices of bread, and the toasting-iron. 

"Where? Oh don't you remember' the days of Mrs. 
Renney % I have seen Emile make them. And by dint of 
trying to teach Mai'y this summer I have taught myself 
There is no knowing, you see, what a person may come 
to." 

" I wonder what lather would say if he Jtnew you had 
made all the coffee this summer!" 

"That is an unnecessary speculation, my dear Hugh, as 
I have no intention of telling him. But see ! — that is the 
way with speculators ! ' While they go on refining' — the 
toast bums !" 

The coffee and the omelette and the toast and Mr. Eos- 
situr's favourite French salad, were served with beautiful 
accuracy ; and he was quite satisfied. But aunt Lucy 
looked sadly at Fleda's flushed face and saw that her appe- 
tite seemed to have gone off in the steam of her prepara- 
tions. Fleda had a kind of heart-feast however whioh 
answered as well. 

Hugh harnessed the little wagon, for no one was at hand 
to do it, and he and Fleda set off as early as possible after 
dinner. Fleda's thoughts had turned to her old acquaint- 
ance Cynthia Gall, who she knew was out of employment 
and staying at home soraewhei'e near Montepoole. They 

fot the exact direction from aunt Miriam who approved of 
er plan. 
■ It was a pleasiUit peaceful di'ive they had. They never 
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were alone together, they two, but vexations seemed to 
Jose (heir power or be forgotten ; and an atmosphere of 
quietness gather about them, the natural element of both 
hearts. It might I'efuse its presence to one, but the attrac- 
tion of both together was too strong to be resisted. 

Miss Cynthia's present abode was in an out of the way 
place, and a good distance off; they were some time ia 
reaching it. 'fhe barest-looking and dingiest of houses, set 
plump ia a gi-een field, without one softening or home-like 
touch from any home-feeling within ; not a flower, not a 
shrub, not an out-house, not a tree near. One would have 
thought it a deserted house, but that a thin wreath of smoke 
lazily stole up from one of the brown chimneys ; and grace- 
ful as that was it took nothing fj'om the hard stern ban'eo- 
ness below which told of a worse poverty than that of 
paint and glazing. 

" Can this be the place ?" said Hugh, 

" It must be. Yoti stay here with the horse, and I'll go 
in and seek my fortune. — Don't pi'omise much," said Fleda 
shaking her hewl. 

The house stood back from the mad. Fleda picked her 
way to it along a little footpath which seemed to be the 
equal property of the geese. Her knock brought an invi- 
tation to "come in." 

An elderly woman was sitting there whose appearance 
did not mend the general impression. She had the same 
dull and unhopefiil look that her house had, 

"Does Mrs, Gall live here?" 

" f do," said this person. 

" Is Cynthia at home ?" 

The woman upon this raised hev voice and directed it at 
an inner door. 

" Lueindy ?" said she in a diversity of tones, — " Lu- 
oindy ! — tell Cynthy here's somebody wants to see her." — 
But no one answered, and throwing the work from her lap 
the woman muttered she would go and see, and left Fleda 
\Tith a cold invitation to sit down. 

Dismal work ! Fleda wished hej'self out of it. The 
house did not look poverty-stricken within, but poverty 
must have struck to the very heart, Fleda thought, where 
there was no apparent cberi?hing of anything. There was 
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comfort oi' of a happy borne. She could not fknoy it was 

She waited so long that she was sure Cynthia did not 
hold herself in readiness to see company. And when the 
lady at last came in it was witli very evident marks of 
"smarting up" about her. 

" Why it's Flidda Ringgao !" said Miss Gall after a du- 
bious look or two at her visiter. "Howrfo you do1 ! 
didn't 'spect to see ^oa. How much you have gi'owed !" 

She looked really pleased and gave Fleda's hand a very 
strong grasp as she shook it. 

"There ain't no fire here to-day," pursued Cynthy, paying 
her attentions to the fireplace, — " we let it go down on ac- 
count of our being afl busy out at the back of the house. I 
guess you're cold, ain't you ?" 

Fleda said no, and remembered that the woman she had 
first seen was certainly not busy at the back of the house, 
nor anywhere else but in that very room, where she had 
found her deep in a pile of patchwork. 

" I heerd you had eome to the old place. Were you glad 
to be back again?" Cynthy asked with a smile that might 
be taken to express some doubt upon the subject. 

"I was very giad to see it again." 

"I hain't seen it in a gi'eat while. I've been staying to 
hum this year or two. I got tired o' going out," Cynthy 
remarked, with again a smile very peculiar and Fieda 
thought a little aanionical. She did not know how to an- 
swer, 

"Well, how do you come along down yonder?" Cynthy 
went on, naaking a great fuss with the shovel and tongs to 
very little purpose. " Ha' you come all the way from 



same on pui-pose to see you, Cynthy." 
Without staying to ask what for. Miss Gall now went out 
to "the back of the house" and came running in again with 
a Jive brand pinched in the tongs, and a long tail of smoke 
running after it. Fleda would have compounded for no fire 
and no choking. The choking was only useful to give her 
time to think. She was uncertain how to bring in her 
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"And how Is Mis' Plumfield^" said Cyntliy, io an inter- 
val of blowing the brand. 

" She is quite well ; but Cynthy, you need not have taken 
all that trouble for nio. 1 caimot stay but a few minutes. " 

" ThBi"e is wood enough !" Cynthia remarked with one of 
her glim smiles; an asaeition Fleda could not help doubt- 
ing, indeed she thought Mias Gall had grown altc^ether 
more disagieeablo tliaii she u^ed to ho in old times. Why, 
she could not divinu, unless the souring effect had gone on 
■with the years. 

" And wbftt's become of Earl Douglass and Mia' Doug- 
lass? I hain't heerd nothin' of 'em this great while. 1 
always told your grandpa he'd ha' sated himself a great 
deal o' trouble if lie'd hii' let Ear! Douglass take hold of 
things. You ha'n't got Mr. Dideiihover into the works 
again I guess, havo youl He was there a good spell after 
your grandpa died." 

"I haven^t seen ^Irs. Douglas-i," said Pleda. "But Cyn- 
thy, what do you think I have come here fori" 

" I don't know," siiid Cynthy, with another of her pecu- 
liar looks directed at the fire. " I s'pose you want some- 
h'n nother of me." 

" I have come to see if you wouldn't come and live with 
my aunt, Mre. Rossitur. We aie left alone and want some- 
body very iiuich ; and I tliou ht 1 w uld fi d and 
see if we couldn't have you, fi f — b k d for 
anybody else," 

Cynthy was absolutely si] Sh b h fire, 

her feet stietched out toward a a h d go, 

ami her arms crossed, and n m g tfc dy g ze at 

the smoking wood, or the chi n y ba k wh h night 

be; but there was in the co f h u h reat-, 

ening of a smile that Fleda d d n a k 

" What do you say to it, C n by 

" I reckon you'd best getsnbd sadMss Gall 

with a kind of condescending di-ynesa, and the smile shew- 
ing a little more. 

" Why V said Fleda. " I would a great deal rather have 
an old fiiend than a stranger." 

■'Be you the hon^ckt'eper "?" said Cynthy a little ab- 
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housekeeper and whatever comes firat. I waot yon fo oimie 
and be housekeeper. Cyuthy." 

" I reckon Mis' Eossitur don't have much to do with lier 
help, does she?" aaid Cjnthy after a pause, during which 
the corners of her mouth nevei- changed. The toue of 
piqifed iudependence let some light into Fleda's mind. 

"She is not strong enougb to do mucb herself, iuid she 
wants some one that will take all the trouble from her. 
You'd have the field all to yourself, Cjnthy," 

" Your aunt sets two tables I calculate, don't she V 

"Yes — my uncle doesn't like fo have any but Ins own 
family around him," 

" 1 guess I shouldn't suit !" said Miss Gall, aftei' unother 
little pause, and stooping very diligently to pick up some 
scjittered shreds from the floor. But Fleda could see the 
flushed face and the smile which pride and a touch of spite- 
ful pleasure in the revenge she was taking made pailioularly 
hateful. She needed no more convincing that Miss Gall 
'■wouldn't suit;" but she was sorry at the same time for 
the perverseness that had so needlessly disappointed her ; 
and went rather pensively back again down the littlu foot- 
path to the waiting wagon. 

" This is hardly the romance of life, dear Hugh," she said 
as she seated herself 

"Haven't you succeeded 1" 

Fieda shook her head. 

'- What's the matter V 

" O — pride, — injured pj'ide of station ! The wrong o!' 
not coining to our table and putting her knife mto our but 
ter." 

"And living in such a place!" — said Hugh 

"You don't know what a place. Thej are tnisejibh 
poor, I am sure ; and yet — I suppose that the less people 
have to he proud of the more they make of what i*! left 
Poor people! — " 

"Poor Fleda!" said Hugh looking at her. "What will 
you do now ?" 

" we'll do somehow," said she cheerfully. " Perhaps 
it is just as well after all, for Cynthy isn't the smartest 
woman in the world. I remember grandpa used to say ho 
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didn't believe she could get a bean into the middle of her 
bread." 

" A bean into the middle of her bi'ead !" said Hugh. 

But Fle(la's sobriety was quite banished by his mystitied 
look, and her laugh rang along over the fields before she 
answered hi in. 

That laugh had blown awaj all the vapours, for the pres- 
ent at least, ancl they jogged on again veiy sodably. 

"Do you know, said Fleda, after a while of silent en- 
joyment in the diaages of scene and the mild autumn 
weather, — "I am not sure that it wasn't vei'y well for me 
that we came away from Now York." 

"1 dare say it was," said Hugh, — "since we came; hut 
what makes jou say so?" 

" I don't mean that it was for anybody else, but for me. 
I think I was a little pcoiid of our nice things there." 

" You, Fleda !" said Hugh with a look of appreciating 
affection. 

" Yes I was, a little. It didn't make the greatest part of 
my love for them, I am sure ; but I think I had a little, un- 
defined, sort of pleasure in the feeling that they were better 
and prettier than other people had," 

" You are sure you are not proud of your little King 
Charles now'!" said Hugh. 

" I don't know but I am," said Fleda laughing. "But how 
much pleasanter it is here on almost every account. Look 
at the beautiful sweep of the ground off aniong tiwse WHs 
— isn't ifi What an exquisite horizon line, Hugh f 

" And ii'kat a sky over it 1" 

"Yes— i love these fall skies. Oh I would a great deal 
rathef be here than in any city that ever was built !" 

"So would I," swd Hugh, "But the thing is " 

Fleda knew quite well what the thing was, and did cot 
answer. 

"But my dear Hugh," she said presently, — "1 don't 
remember that sweep of hills when we were coming ?" 

" You were going the other way," said Hugh. 

" Yes but, Hugh, — \ am sure we did not pass these grain 
fields. We must have got into the wrong I'oad." 

Hugh drew the reins, and looked, and doubted. 
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"There is a house yonder," said Fleda,^" we had better 
drive on and ask." 

" There is no house — " 

" Yes there is — behind that piece of wood. Looit over 
it — don't you see a Sight curl of blue smoke against the 
sky ?— We never passed that house anctwoocl, I am certain. 
We ought to make haste, for the afternoons are short now, 
aud you will please to i-eeoUeet there is nobody at home to 
get tea." 

"I hope Lucas will get upon one of his everlasting talks 
with father," said Hugh. 

" And that it will hold till we get home," said Fleda. 
"It will be the happiest use Lucas has made of his tongue 
in a good while." 

Just as they stopped before a substantial-looking farm- 
house a man oame from the other way and stopped there 
too, with his hand upon the gate. 

" How far are we from Queechy, sir V said Hugh, 

" You're not from it at all, sii-," said the man politely. 
"You're in Queechy, sir, at present." 

"Is this the right road from Montepoole to Queechy vil- 
lager' 

"It is Hot, sir. It is a very tortuous direction indeed. 
Have I not the pleasure of speaking to Mr. Rossitur's young 
gentleman f" 

Mr. Rossitur's young gentleman acknowledged his rela- 
tionship and begged the favour of being set in the right way 
home. 

" With mach pleasure ! You have been shewing Miss 
Eossitur the picturesque country about Montepoole 3" 

" My cousin and I have l>een there on business, and lost 
our way coming back." 

" Ah I dare say. Veiy easy. First time you have been 
there?" 

" Yes sir, and we are in a hurry to get home." 

" Well air, — you know the road by Deaeon Patterson's 1 
— comes out just above the lakel" 

Hugh did not remember. 

"Well — you keep this road straight on, — I'm sorry you 
are in a hurry, — you keep on till — do you know when you 
strike Mr. Harris's croimd?" 
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No, Hugh knew notliing about it, not' Fleda. 

" Well I'll tell you now how it is," said the stranger, " if 
you'll peraiit me. You and your — a — cousin — come in and 
do us the pleasure of taking some refreshment — 1 know my 
sister '11 have her table set out by this time — and I'll do 
myself tbe honour of introducing you to— a — these strange 
roads, afterwards." 

" Thank you, sir, but that trouble is unnecessary — cannot 
you direct us?" 

" No trouble — indeed sir, I assure you, 1 should esteem 
it a favour — very highly. I — I am Dr. Quackenboss, sir; 
you may have heard — 

"Tliank you Dr. Quackenboss, but we have no time this 
afternoon — we are very anxious to readi home as soon as 
possible; if you would be so good aa to put us in the way," 

" 1 — really sir, I am afraid — 1« a person ignorant of tbe 
various localities — You will lose no time — I will just hitch 
your horee here, and I'll have mine ready by the time this 
young lady has i-ested. Miss — a — ^won't you join with mel 
I assure you I will not put you to the expense of a minute 
— Thank you ! — Mr. Harden ! — Just clap the saddle on to 
LoUypop and have him up here in three seconds. — Thank 
you ! — My dear Mbs — a — won't you take my arm? I am 
gratified, I assure you." 

Yielding to the apparent impossibility of getting any- 
thing out of Dr. Quackenboss, except dvility, and to the 
real difficulty of disappointing such very earnest good will, 
IFleda and Hugh did what older pei'sons would not have 
done, — alighted and walked up to the house. 

" This is quite a fortuitous occurrence," the doctor went 
on ; — "I have often had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Eossitur'-* 
family in church — in the little church at Queechy Run — 
and that enabled me to recognise your cousin as soon as I 
saw him in the wagon. Perhaps Miss — a — you may have 
possibly heard of my name? — Quackenboss — I don't knou 
that you understood " 

" I have heard it, sir." 

" My Irishmen, Miss — a — my Irish labourers, can't g t 
hold of but one end of it ; they call me Boss — ha, ha, ha '. ' 

Fieda hoped his patients did not get hold of the other 
end of it, and trembled, visibly. 
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"Haid to pull a man's name to pieces before his lai;f, — : 
ha, ha ! but I am — a^— not one thing myself, — a kind of 
lieterogynoua — I am a piece of a physician and a little in 
tbe agricultural line also ; so it'a all fair." 

"The Irish ti'eat my name as liardly, Dr. Quackenlioas — 
they call me nothing but Miss Ring-again." 

And then Fleda could laugh, and laugh she did, so heai't- 
ily that the doctor was delighted. 

" Ring-again I ha ha ! — Very good ! — Well, Miss— n — I 
shouldn't think that anybody in your service would evei' — 
fl — ever let you put your name in practice." 

But Fledas delight at the excessive gallantry and awk- 
wai-dness of this speech was almost too much ; or, us tlic 
doctor pleasantly remarked, her nerves were too many for 
ber; and every one of them was dancing by the time they 
j'eached the hall-door. The doctor's flourishes lost not a 
bit of their angularity from his tall ungainly figure and a 
lantern-jawed fece, the lower member of which had noiv 
ind then a somewhat lateral play when he was speaking, 
which curiously mded the quaint effect of his words. He 
ushered his guests into the house, seeming in a flow of self 
^ratulation. 

The supper-table was spread, sure enough, and hovering 
■jbout it was the doctor's sister; a lady in whom Fleda 
rmly saw a Dutch face, with eyea that made no impres- 
Bion, disagreeable fair hair, and a string of gilt beads round 
her neek. A painted yellow floor under foot, a room 
that looked excessively wooden and smelt of cheuse, bai'e 
walls and a well-fiUec! table, was all that she took in be- 

" I have the honour of presenting you to my sister," said 
the doctor with suavity. "Flora, the Irish domestics of 
this young lady call her name Miss Ring-again— if she will 
, let us know how it ought to be called we shall be haippy to 
be informed," 

Dr. Quackenbo^s was made happy. 

"Miss Binffffan^—aaA. this young gentleman is young 
Mr, Rossitur — the gentleman that has taken Squire Ring- 
gim's old place. We were so fortunate as to have them 
lose their way this afternoon, coming from the Pool, and 
they have just stepped in to see if yon can't find 'em a 
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mouthful of sOToethinj; they can eat, wliilw Lollypop is 
a getting ready to see them home," 

Poor Miss Floi'a inatnediately disappeared into th« 
kitchen, to ordei" a bit of superior cheese and to have some 
slicea of ham put on the gifdiroQ, and 6l*eK coming back to 
the common room went rummaging about from cupboard 
to cupboard, in search of cake and sweetmeats. Fleda 
protested and b^ged in vain. 

" She was so sorry she hadn't knowed," Miss Flora said, 
— "she'd ha' had some cakes made that maybe they could 
have eaten, but the bread was dry ; and the cheese wa'n't 
as good somehow as the last one they cut ; nmyhe Miss 
Kiaggan would prefer a piece of newer-made, if she liked 
it; and she hadn't hod good luck with her preserves last 
summer — the most of 'em had fomented — she thought it 
was the damp weather ; but there was some stewed pears 
that maybe she \*ould be so good as to approve — and there 
was some ham ! whatever else it was it was hot 1 — " 

It was impossible, it was impossible, to do dishonour to 
all this hospitality and kindness and pride that was brought 
out for them, l^ai'ly or late, they must eat, in mere grati- 
tude. The ditBculty was to avoid eating everything, 
Hugh and Fleda managed to compound the matter with 
each other, one taking the cake and peare, and the other 
the ham and cheese. In the midst of all this overflow of 
good-will Fleda bethought her to ask if Miss Flora knew 
of any girl or woman that would go out to service. Miss 
Flora took the matter into grave consideration as soon as 
her anxiety on the subject of their cups of tea had subsided. 
She did not commit Iierself, but thought it possible that 
one of the Finns might be willing to go out. 

"Where do they live?" 

^ It's — a — not far from Queeehy Run," said the doctor, 
whose now aud then hesitation in the midst of his speech 
was never for want of a thought but simply and merely 
for the best words to clothe it in. 

" Is it in our way to-night ^" 

He couM make it so, the doctor said, with pleasure, for 
it would give him permission to gallant them a little flir- 
ther. 

They- had several miles yet to go, and the sun went down 
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as they wei'e passing thi'ourfi Queechy Run. Under that 
still eool clear autumn sky Fleda would have enjoyed the 
ride very reiuch, but that her unfulfilled errand was weighing 
upon her, and she feared her aunt and uncle might want her 
services before she could be at home. Still, late as it was, 
she determined to stop for a minute at Mrs. Finn's and go 
home with a clear conscience. At her door, and not till 
there, the doctor was prevailed upon to part company, the 
rest of the way being perfectly plain. 

Mrs. Finn's bouse was a great unprepossessing buiJding, 
washed and dried by the rain and son into a darlt dingy 
colour, the only one that bad ever supplanted the original 
hue of the fresh-sawn boards, lliiB indeed was not an un- 
common thing in the country ; near all the houses of the 
Deepwater settlement were in the same case, Fleda went 
up a flight of steps to what seemed the front door, hut the 
^r] that answered her knock led her down them again and 
round to a lower entrance on the other side. This intro- 
duced Fleda to a laige ground-floor apartment, probably 
the common room of the family, with the large kitchen 
fireplace and flagged hearth and wall cupboards, and the 
only funiitui-e the usual red-backed splinter chairs and 
wooden table. A woman standing before the fire with a 
broom in her hand answered Fleda's inclination with a 
saturnine nod of the bead, and fetching one of the red- 
baclts from the wall bade her "sit down." 

Poor Fleda's nerves bade her " go away." The people 
looked like their house. The principal woman, who re- 
mained standing brooin in hand to hear Fleda's business, 
was in good truth a dark person^e ; her head covered with 
black hair, her person with a dingy black calico, and a 
sullen cloud lowering over her eye. At the corner of the 
fireplace was an old woman, laid by in an easy chair; dis. 
abled, it was plain, not fi-om mental but bodily infirmity ; 
for her face had a cast of mischief which could not stand 
with the innocence of second childhood. At the other 
comer sat an elderly woman sewing, with tokens of her 
trade for yards on the floor around her. Back at the far 
eide of the room a young man was eatuig his supper at the 
table alone ; and tmder the table, on the floor, the enor- 
mous fiimily bread trough was unwontedly filled with the 
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sewing- woman's child, whiot had with superhuman efforts 
crawled into it and lay kicking and crowing in delight at its 
new cradle. Fledii did not know how to enter upon her 

" I have been looking," she began, " for a person who is 
willing to go out to work — Miss Flora Quackenboss told 
me perhaps I might fiad somebody here," 

" Somebody to help f said the woman beginning to use 
her broom upon the hearth. — "Who wants 'em?" 

"Mrs. Eossitur — mj aunt," 

"Mrs. Eossitur? — what, down to old Squire Ringgan's 
place ?" 

"Yes, We are left alone and want somebody very 

" Do you want hev only a few days, or do yon calculate 
to have her stop longer? because you know it wouldn't be 
worth the while to put oneself out for a week." 

" we want her to stay, — if we suit each otbei'." 

" Well I don't know," said the woman going on with her 
sweeping,""! could let you have Hannah, but I 'spect I'll 
want her to hum — What does Mis' Eossitur calculate to 
g;ive f 

" 1 don't know — anything that's I'easonable." 

"Hannah kin go— just as good as not," said the old 
woman in the corner rubbing her hands up and down her 
]ap ; — " Hannah kin go, just as good as not !" 

" Hannah ain't a going," said the first speaker, answering 
without looking at her, " Hannah '11 be wanted to hum ; 
and she ain't a well girl iieither; she's kind o' weak in her 
muscles ; and I calculate you want sonaebody that can take 
hold lively. There's Lucy — if she took a notion she could 
go — but she'd please herself about it. She won't do noth- 
ing without she has a notion." 

This was inconolusive, and desiring to bring matters to a 
point rieda after a pause asked if this lady thought Lucy 
■would have a notion to go. 

" Well I can't say — she ain't to hum or you could ask 
her. She's down to Mis' Douglass's, working for her to- 
day. Do you know Mis' Douglass ?— Earl Douglass's 
wife?" 

'' ye?, I knew her long ago," said Fleda, thinking it 
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might be as well to throw in a spice of iiigratiation ; — " I 
am Fleda Eitiggaa. I used to live here with my grand- 
fether." 

'■ Don't say ! Well I thought you had a kind o' look — 
the old Squire's granddarter, ain't you V 

"She looks like her father," said the sewing- worn an lay- 
ing down hor needle, which indeed had been Uttle hindrance 
to her admiration since Fleda came in. 

" She's a real pretty gal," said the old woman in the 

" He was as smart a lookin' man as there was in 
Queechy township, or Montepoole either," the sewmg- 
woman went on, "Do you mind him, Flidda^" 

"Anastasy," said the old woman aside, "let Hannah 
go!" 

" Hannah's a going to keep to hum I^WelJ about Lucy,' 
she said, as Fleda rose to go, — " I can't just say — suppos'n 
you come here to-morrow afternoon — there's a few coming 
to quilt, and Lucy '11 be to hum then. I should admire to 
have you,— and then you and Lucy can ^ree what you'll 
fix upon. You can get somebody to bring you, can't you ?" 

Fleda inwardly shrank, but managed to get oft' with 
thanks and without making a poative promise, which Miss 
Anastasia would tUin have had. She was glad to be out 
of the house and driving off with Hugh. 

" How delicious the open air feeli ' ' 

"What has this vwit produced f" said Hugh 

"An invitation to a party, and a slight possihihtj that 
at the party I may find what I want " 

"A partj '" siid Hugh Fleda laughed and explained 

" And do you intend to go ^" 

" Not I ! — at least I think not But Hugh, don't say 
anything about all this to aunt Lucy &he would be trou 
bled." 

Fleda had certainly when she oame awij no notion of 
improving her acquamtance with Miss Ana'^tasia , but thp 
supper, and the breakfast and the dmnei ol the no\t 
day, with all the nameless and tlmost numbeiles'^ duties 
of housework that filled up the time between wiouglil 
her to a 1 ery 'Strong sen^e ot the neceasity of having 
some kind of ' help' "iion Mr- Ros^it'ii wp»ritd her 
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self excessively with doing very little, and fJien looked 
80 sad to see Fleda working on, that it was moi-e dis- 
heartening and hai-der to bear than the fetigue. Hugh 
was a most faithful and iovaiuable coadjutor, and his 
lack of strength ■wtis like her own made up by energy of 
will ; bwt neither of them could bear the strain long ; and 
when the final clearing away of the dinner-dishes gave her 
a breathing- time she i-esolved to dress hei-self and put her 
tJiimble in her pocket and go over to Miss ^Finn's quilting. 
Miss Lucy might not be like Miss Anastasia ; and if she 
were, anything that had hands and feet to move instead of 
her own wowld be welcomB. 

Hugh went with her to the door and was to come for 
her at sunset. 
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MISS AN ASTASIA was a little surprised and a good deal 
gratified, Fleda saw, by her coming, and played the 
hostess with great benignity. The quilting-fi'ame was 
stretched in an upper room, not in the long kitchen, to 
Fleda's joy ; moat of the company were already seated at 
it, and she had to go through a long string of introductions 
before she was permitted to take her place. First of all 
Ear! Douglass's wife, who rose up and taking both Fleda's 
hands squeezed and shook them heartily, giving her with 
eye and lip a most genial welcoma lliis lady had every 
loiik of being a very cfewer womftu ; " a manager" she was 
said to be ; and indeed her very nose had a little pinch 
Irhich prepared one for nothing superfluous about her. 
Even her dress could not have wanted another breadth 
from the skirt and had no fulness to spare about the body. 
Neat as a pin though ; and a well-to-do look through it all. 
Miss Quackeaboss Fleda I'ecognised as an old friend, gilt 
beads and all. Catherine Douglass had grown up to a 
pretty gir] during the five years since Fleda' had left 
Queechy, and gave her a greeting half smiling half shy. 
There was a little more affluence about the flow of her 
drapery, and the pink ribbon round her neck was confined 
by a little dmnty Jew's harp of a brooch ; she had her 
mother's pinch of the nose too. Then there were two other 
young ladies ; — Miss Letitia Ann Thornton, a tall grown 
girl in pantalettes, evidently a would-be aristociat from the 
air of her head and lip, with a well -looking &ce and looking 
w(;|] knowing of the same, and spotting ueat little whito 
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cuffs at her wi'iats, the only one who bore such a distinction. 
The third of these damsels, Jessie Healy, impressed Fleda 
with having beea brought up upon coarse meat and having 
grown heavy in consequence th tl to vere extremely 
&ir and delicate, both in co pi ad feature. iTer 

auut Syra Fkda rec<^nised w th tp t lar pleasure and 
managed to seat herself at th | It th th sewing-woman 
aud Miss Hanoah betwee th m M Lucy Finn she 
found seated at her light h 1 b t t all the civilities 
she had just gone through Fl da k. d t urage just then 
to dash, into business with h d M Lucy hei-self 

stitched away and was dumb 

So were the rest of the pa y — ath The presence of 
the new-comer seemed to ha th ff t f a spell. Fleda 
could not think they had been 1 t b fore her joining 

them as they were for som t fte a ds. The young 

ladies were absolutely mute a d tion seemed to 

flag even among the elder ones ; and if Fleda ever raised 
her eyes from the quilfc to look at somebody she was 
sure to see somebody s eyes looking at her, with a curiosity 
well enough defined and mixed with a more or less amount 
of benevolence and pleasure. Fleda was growing very in- 
dustrious and feeling her cheeks grow warm, when the 
checked stream of conversation began to take revenge by 
turning its tide upon her. 

^' Are you glad to be back to Queechy, Fleda ?" said Mrs, 
Douglass from the opposite far end of the quitt. 

" Yes ma'am," said Fleda, smiling back her answer, — "on 
some aocounts." 

" Ain't she growed like her father, Mis' Douglass f said 
the sewing-woman. " Do you recollect Walter Binggan — 
what a handsome feller he was ?" 

The two opposite girls immediately found something to 
say to each odier. 

" She ain't a bit more like him than she is like her 
mother," said Mrs. Douplass, biting oft' the end of her 
thread energetically. "Amy Einggan was a sweet good 
woman as ever was in this town." 

Again iier daughter's glance and smile went over to the 
sppaker, 

" You -^tay iu Queechy and live like Queechy folks do," 
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Mrs, Douglass added, noddiDg encouragingly, "and you'l! 
beat both on 'em." 

Bat this speech jarred, and Fleda wished rt had not been 

" How does your unde like farming f said aunt Syra. 

A ho me- thrust, which Fleda parried by saying he had 
liardly got accustomed to it yet. 

" What's been his business 1 what lias he been doing all 
his life till now?" said the sewing-woman. 

Fleda replied that he had had no business ; and after the 
minds of the company had had time to entertain this state- 
ment she was startled by Miss Lucy's voice at her elbow. 

" It seems kind o' curious, don't it, that a mail should live 
to be forty or fifty years old and not know anything of the 
earth he gets his bread from ?" 

"What makes you think he don't!" said Miss Thornton 
rather tai'tly. 

" She wa'u't speaking o' nobody," said aunt Syra. 

" I was — I was speaking of »ja?i— I was speaking ab- 
stractly," said Fleda's right-hand neighbour. 

"What's abstractly^" said Miss Anastasia scornfully. 

" Where do you get hold of such hard words, Lucy f 
said Mrs. Douglass. 

" I don't know, Mis' Douglass ; — they come to me ; — 
it's pi'actice, I suppose. I had no intention of being ob- 

" One kind o' word's as easy as Miother I suppose, when 
you're used to it, ain't it?" said the sewing-woman. 

" What's abstractly f said the mistress of the house again. 
"Look in the dictionary, if you want to know," said her 

"I don't want to know — I only want you to tell." 

" When do you get time for it, Lucy ? ha'n't yoit notbing 
else to practise?" pursued Mra. Douglass. 

"Yes, Mis' Douglass ; but then there are times for exer- 
tion, and other times less disposable; and when I feel 
thoughtful, ov low, I commonly retire to my room and con- 
t«nip]ate the stars or write a composition." 

T3ie sewing-woman greeted this speech with an unquali- 
fied ha ! ha ! and Fleda involuntarily raised her head to 
look at the last speaker ; but there was nothing to be 
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noticed about her, except that she was in rather nicer order 
than the rest of the Finn family. 

" Did you get home safe last night I" inquired Miss 
Quackenboss, bending forward over the quilt to look down 
to Fleda. 

Fleda thanked her, and replied that they had been over- 
turned and had several ribs broken. 

"And where have you been, Fleda, all this while?" said 
Mrs. Douglass. 

Fleda told, upon which all the quilting-party raised their 
heads simultaneously to take another review of her. 

" Your node's wife ain't a Frenchwoman, be she T asked 
the sewing- woman. 

Fleda said " oh no !" — and Miss Quackenboss remarked 
that " she thought she wa'n't ;" whereby Fleda perceived it 
had been a subject of discussion. 

"She lives like one, don't she?" said aunt Syra, 

Which imputatiou Fleda also refuted to the best of her 



noon V pursued aunt Syra. 

Floda was obliged to admit that. 

" And she can't eat without she has a fresh piece of roast 
meat on table every day, can she ?" 

"It is not always roast," said Fleda, half vexed and half 
laughing. 

" I'd rather have a good dish o' bread and 'lasses than the 
hullon't;" observed old Mrs. Finn ; from the corner where 
she sat manifestly turning up her nose at the far-off joints 
on Mrs. Roasitur's dinner-table. 

The girls on the other side of the quilt again held counsel 
together, deep wid low. 

" Well didn't she pick up all them notions in that place 
yonder? — where you say she has been?" aunt Syra went on. 

" No," said Fleda ; " everybody does so in New York." 

" I want to know what kind of a place New York is, 
now," said old Mrs. Finn drawlingiy. "I s'pose it's pretty 
big, ain't it V 

Fleda replied that it was, 

" I shouldn't wonder if it was a'most as far as from here 
to Qweechy Bun, now, ain't itf 
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The distance mentioned being somewhere about one- 
eighth of New York's longest diameter, Fleda answered 
tliit it was quite as fax. 

" I s'pose there's plenty o' raighty rich folks there, ain't 
there V^ 

" Plenty, I believe," said Fleda. 

" 1 should hate to live in it awfully !" was the old woman's 
conclusion. 

" I shouW adtnire to travel in many countries," said Miss 
Lucy, for the first time seeming to intend hei' words partic- 
ularly for Fleda's ear. " I think nothing makes people more 
genteel. I have observed it frequently." 

Fleda said it was very pleasant ; but though encouraged 
by this opening could not muster enough courage to ask if 
Miss Lucy had a"notion" to come and prove their gentility. 
Her next question was startling, — if Fleda had evei- studied 
mathematics? 

" No," said Fleda. " Have you V^ 

" O my, yes ! Thei-e was a lot of us concluded we would 
learn it ; and we commenced to study it a long time ago. 
I think it's a most elevating" 

The discussion was suddenly broken off, for the sewing- 
woman exclaimed; as the other sister came in and took her 

" Why Haimah! you ha'n't been makin' bread with that 
crock on your hands !" 

" Well Mis' Barnes !" said the girl, — " I've wsEshed 'em, 
and I've made bread with 'em, and even thai didn't take it 
off!" 

"Do you look at the stars, too, Hannah?" said Mrs. 
Douglass. 

Amidst a small hubbub of laugii and talk which now be- 
came genei-al, poor Fleda fell back upon one single thought 
— one wish; that Hugh would come to fetch her home 
before tea-time. But it was a vain hope. Hugh was'nat 
to be there till sundown, and supper was announced long 
before that. They all tiled down, and Fleda with them, to 
the great kitchen below stairs ; and she found herself placed 
in the seat of honour indeed, but an honour she would gladly 
have escaped, at Miss Anastasia's right hand. 

,\ t'.'mpoi'iiry locked-jaw Nvotild have been felt a blessing. 
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Fledadaredhai'dly even ]ook about her; but under the eye 
of her hostess the instinct of good-breeding was found suffi- 
cient to swallow everything; literally and figuratively. 
There was a good deal to swallow. The usual variety of 
cakes, sweetmeats, beef, cheese, biscuits, and pies, was set out 
with some peculiarity of armngement which Fleda had never 
seen before, aad which left that of Miss Quackeuboss ele- 
gant by comparison, Dowa each side of the table ran an 
advanced guard of little sauces, in Indian file, but in com- 
panies of three, the file leader of each being a saucer of 
custard, its follower a ditto of preserves, and the third keep- 
ing a sharp look-out in the shape of pickles ; and to Fleda'a 
unspeakable horror she discovered that the guests were ex- 
pected to help themselves at will from these several stores 
with their own spoons, transferring what they took either to 
their own plates or at once to its final destination, which last 
mode several of the company preferred. The advantage 
of this plan was the necessary great display of the new sil- 
ver tea-spoons which Mrs. Douglass slyly hinted to aunt 
Syra. were the moving cause of the tearparty. But aunt 
Syi'a swallowed sweetmeats and would not give heed. 
■ There was no relief for poor Tleda. Annt Syra was her 
next neighbour, and opposite to her, at Miss Anastasia's left 
hand, was the "disagreeable countenance and peering eyes of 
the old Ci-one her mother, FJeda kept her own eyes fixed 
upon her plate and endeavoured to see nothing but that. 

" Why here's Fleda ain't eating anything," said Mrs, 
Douglass, "Won't yon have some preserves^ take some 
custai'd, do ! — Anastasy, she ha'n't a spoon — no woncler '." 

Fleda bad secretly conveyed hers under cover. 

"There teas one," said Miss Anastasia, loolting about 
where one should have l)eeQ, — "I'll get another as soon as 
I give Mis' Springer her tea." 

" Ha'n't you got enough to go rounds" said the old woman 
plucking at her daughter's sleeve, — " Anastasy \ — ha'n't you 
got enough to go round V 

This speech which was spoken with a most spiteful sim- 
plicity Miss Anastasia answered with superb silence, and 
presently produced spoons enough to satisfy herself and the 
company. But Fleda ! No earthly pereuasion could prevail 
.upon her to touch pickles, sweetmeats, or custard, that even- 
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ing ; and even in the bread and cakes she had a vision of 
hands before her that took away hei- appetite. She endeav- 
oured to make a shew with hung beef and cups of tea, which 
indeed was not Pouchoug ; but her supper came suddenly 
to an end upon a lemark of her hostess, addressed to the 
■whole table, that they needn't he surprised if they found 
any bits of pudding in the gingerbread, for it was made 
from the molasses the children left the other day. Who 
"the children" were' Fleda did not know, neither was it 
material. 

It was sundown, but Hugh had not come when they 
went to the upper ivjoms again. Two were open now, for 
they were small and the company promised not to be such. 
Fathers and brothers and husbands began to come, and 
loud talking and laughing and joking took place of the 
quilting chit-chat. Fleda would fain have absorbed herself 
in the work again, hut though the frame still stood there 
the minds of the company were plainly turned aside fj'om 
their duty, or perhaps they thought that Miss Anastasia had 
had admiration enough to dispense with service. Nobody 
shewed a thimble but one or two old ladies; and as num- 
bers and spirits gathered streagth, a kind of romping game 
was set on foot in which a vast deal of kissing seemed to 
be the grand wit of the matter. Fleda shrank away out 
of sight behind the open door of communication between 
the two rooms, pleading with great truth that she was tired 
and would like to keep perfectly quiet ; and she had soon 
the satisfaction of being apparently forgotten. 

In the other room some of the older people were enjoy- 
ing themselves more soberly. Fleda's ear was too near 
the crack of the door not to hare the benefit of moi-e of 
their eonvei'sation than she cai'cd for. It soon put quiet of 
mind out of the question. 

"He'll twist himself up pretty short; that's my sense 
of it ; and he won't take long to do it, nother," said Earl 
Douglass's voice. 

Fleda would have known it anywhere from its extreme 
pexiuliarity. It never either rose or fell much from a cer- 
tain pitch; and at that level the words gurgled foith, 
seemingly from an ever-brimming fountain; he never 
wputed one ; and the stream had neither let nor stay till 
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his modicum of sense h:i(l fairly I'un out. People thought 
he had not a greater stock of that than some of his neigh- 
bours ; but he issued an amount of word-ourreney sufficient 
for the use of the county, 

" He'U run himself agin a post pretty quick," said uncle 
Joshua in a confirmatory tone of voice. 
' Fleda had a confused idea that somebody was going to . 
bang himself. 

" He ain't a workin' things right," said Douglass, — " he 
ain't a workin' things right ; he's takin' hold o' everything 
by the tail end. He ain't studied the business ; he doesn't 
know when things is right, and he doesn't know when things 
is wrong ; — and if they're wrong he don't know how to 
set 'em right. He's got a feller there that ain't no more 
fit to be there than I am to be Vice President of the United 
States ; and I ain't a going to say what I think I am. fit for, 
but 1 Im'n't studied for that place and I shouldn't like to 
stand an examination for't ; and a man hadn't ought to be 
a farmer no more if he ha'n't qualified himself. That's 
my idee. I like to see a thing done well if it's to be done 
at all ; and there ain't a stitch o' land been laid right on 
the hull ferm, nor a furrow driv' as it had ought to be, since 
he come on to it; and I say, Squire Springer, a man ain't 
going to get along in that way, and he hadn't ought to. I 
woa'k hard myself, and I calculate to work hard ; and I 
make a livin' by't ; and I'm content to work hard. When 
I see a man with his hands in his pockets, I think he'll have 
nothiu' else in 'em soon. I don't believe he's done a hand's 
turn himself on the land the hull season 1" 

And upon this Mr. Douglass brought up. 

" My son Lucas has been workin' with him, oft' and on, 
pretty much the hull time since he conae ; and he says he 
ha'n't begun to know how to spell farmer yet." 

" Ay, ay ! My wife — she's a little harder on folks than I 
be — 1 think it ain't worth while to say nothin' of a man 
without I can say some good of him — that's my idee — and 
it don't do no barm, nothej',— but ray wife, she says he's 
got to let down his notions a peg or two afore they'll hitch 
just in the right place; and I won't say but what I think 
she ain't maybe fur from right. If a man's above his busi- 
ness hs stands a, pretty fair ohance to be below it some 
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day. I won't say myseli^ for I havpii't any acquaintauca 
with him, and & mail oughtn't to speak but uf what he is 
knowing to, — ^but I have heerd say, that iae wa'n't as con- 
versationable as it would ha' been handsome in him to be, 
all things considerin.' There seems to be a good many 
things said of him, somehow, and I always think men doat 
talk of a man if he don't give 'etu occasion ; but anyhow 
I've been past the fann. pretty often myself this summer, 
workin' with Seth Plurafield ; and I've took notice of things 
(nyself ; and I kno\y he's been makin' beds o' sparrowgrasa 
when he had ought to ha' been makin' fences, and he's been 
helpin' that little girl o' his'n set her flowers, when he would 
ha' been better sot to work iookin' after hia Irishman ; but 
I don't know as it made much matter nother, for if ho went 
wrong Mr. Rossitur wouldn't know how to set him right, 
and if he was a going right Mr. Eossitur would ha' been 
just as likely to ha' set him wrong. Well I'm sorry for 

"Mr. Rossitur is a most- gentlemanlike man," said the 
voice of Dr. Quackeiiboss. 

" Ay, — I dare say he is," Esirl responded in precisely the 
same tone. . " I wfta down to his house one day last sum- 
m.er to see him. — He wa'n't to hum, though." 

" It would be strange if harm come to a man with such a 
guardian angel in the house as that man has in his'n," said 
Dr. Quaekenboss. 

" Well she's a pretty creetur' !" said Douglass, looking 
up with some acimation. " I wouldn't blame any man 
that sot a good deal by her. I will say I liiink she's as 
handsome as my own darter ; and a man cao't go no furder 
than that I suppose." 

"She won't help his forming much, I guess," said uncle 
Joshua,-— " nor his wife nother." 

Fleda heard Dr. Quaekenboss coming through the door- 
way and stai'ted fi'om her corner for fear he might find her 
out there and know what she had heard. 

He very soon found her out in the new place she had 
chosen and came up to pay his compliments, Fleda was 
In a mood for anything but laughing, yet the mixture of 
the ludicrous which the doctor administered set her nei-vea 
^! liplphing. Bringing ht« ehoir rlown sideways at ono 
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angle and his person at anothei', ho as to meet at the 
moment of the chair's touching the flooj-, and with u look 
and acniie slanting to match, the doctor said, 

" Well Misa Ringgan, has — a — Mra. "Roasitui',— does she 
feel herself reconciled yet?" 

"Reconciled, sirl" said Pleda. 

" Yea — a — to Queeehy ?" 

" She never quarrelled with it, sir," said Fleda, quite un- 
able to keep from laughing. 

" Yes, — I mean — a — she feels that she can sustain her 
spirits in different situations ?" 

" She is very well, sir, thank you," 

" It uinst have been a groat change to her — and to you 
al) — coming to thb place." 

" Yes sir ; the eounti-y is very different from the city." 

" In what part of New York was Mr. Rossttur's former 
residence V 

"In State street, sir." 

"Stato street. — that is Boraewhem in the rlii^oclion of the 
Park ?" 

" No sir, not exactly." 

" Was Mrs. Eossitur a native of the city V 

" Not of New York. O Hugh, my dear Hugh," ex- 
claimed i'leda in another tone, — '' \vh3t have you been 
thinking of?" 

" Father wanted me," said Hugh. " I could not help it, 
Fledit." 

'■ You are not going to have the cruelty to take your — ■ 
a — cousin away, Mr, itoasitur?" said the doctor. 

But Fleda was for once happy to be cruel; she would 
Lear no I'e monstrances. Though her deaire for Miss Lucy's 
" help" had considerably lessened she thought she could not 
in politeness avoid speaking on the subject, after being in- 
vited there on i)ui'pose. But Miss Lucy said she " cScu- 
Inted to stay at home this winter," unless she went to live 
with somebody at Kenton for the purpose of attending a 
coui'se of philosophy lectures that she heai-d were to be 
given there. So that matter was settled ; and clasping 
Hugh's arm Fleda turned away from the house with a step 
and heart both lightened by the jov of being out of it. 

'■I couldn't oome sooner, Fledn," said Hu^h, 
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" No mattw — I'm so glad to be away ! Walls a litlle 
foster, tiear Hugh.— Have you misaed me at home?" 

" Do yoH want me to say no oi- yea f said Hugh smiling. 
" We did very well — mother and I — and I have left every- 
thing ready to have tea the minute you get home. What 
sort of a time have you had V 

In answer to which Fleda gave him a long history ; and 
then they walked on awhile in silence. The evening was 
still aad would liave been dark but for the extreme bril- 
liancy of the stars through the keen clear atmosphere. 
Fleda looked up at them and drew large draughts of bodily 
and mental refreshment with the bracing air. 

" Do you know to-raorrow will be Thanksgiving day f 

'■ Yes — what made you think of it V 

" They were talking about it — they make a gi'eat fuss 
here Thank^lviag day." 

" I don't think we shall make much of a fuss," said Hugh. 

"I don't think we shall. 1 wonder what I shall do — I 
am afraid unde Rolf will get tired of coffee and omelettes 
in the course of time; and my list of receipts is very 
limited." 

" It is a pity you didn't beg one of Mi-s. Eenney'a books," 
said Hugh laughing. "If you had only known — " 

" 'Tisn't too late !" said Pleda quickly, — " I'll send to 
New York for one. I will ! I'll ask unele Orrin to get it 
for me. That's the-best thought ! — " 

'■ But Fieda ! you're not going to turn cook in that fesfi- 

'' It would be no harm to have the book," said Fleda. 
" I can tell you we mustn't expect to get anybody here that 
can make an omelette, of even coffee, that uncle Rolf will 
drink. Oh Hugh!—" 

"Whatr" 

" 1 don't know where we are going to get anybody ! — But 
don't say anything to aunt Lucy about it." 

" Well, we can keep Thank^iving day, Fleda, without 
a dinner," said Hugh cheerfully. 

" Yes indeed ;— 1 am sure I can — after being among these 
people to-night. How much I have that they want ! Look 
at the Great Rear over there I — isn't that better than Now 
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" Tho Groat Bear hangM over New York too," Hugli said 
with a smile. 

" Ah but it isn't the same thing. Heaven hasn't the same 
eyes for the city and the countiy." 

As Hugh and Pleda went quick up to the kitchen door 
they overtook a dark figure, at whom looking narrowly aa 
she passed, Fleda recognised Seth Plumfield. He was joy- 
fijlly let into the kitchen, and there proved to be the bearer 
of a huge dish carefully covered with a napkin. 

" Mother guessed jou hadn't any Thanksgiving ready," 
he said, — " and she wanted to send this down to you ; so I 
thought I would come and fetch it myself." 

"O thank her! and thank you, cousin Seth; — how good 
you are !" 

"Mother ha'n't lost her old trick at 'em," said he, "so I 
hope ^a(s good." 

"01 know it is," said Fleda. " I remember aunt Miri 
am'a Thanksgiving ehieken-pies. Now cousin Seth, you 
must come in and see aunt Lucy." 

"No," said he quietly, — "I've got my farm boots on — I 
guess 1 won't see anybody but you." 

But Fleda would not suffer that, and finding she could 
not move him she brought her aunt out into the kitchen. 
Mrs. Rossitur's manner of speaking and thanking him quite 
charmed Seth, and he went away ivith a kindly feeling to. 
wards those gentle bright eyes which he never forgot, 
. " Now we've something for to-morrow, Hugh !" said 
Fleda; — "and such a chicken-pie I can tell you as j/ofi never 
saw. Hugh, isn't it odd how different a thing ia in diflerent 
circumstances? You don't know how glad I was when I 
put my hands upon that warm pie-dish and knew what it 
was ; and when did I ever care in New York about Emile's 
doings ?" 

" Except the almond gauffres," said Hugh smiling. 
" I never thought t-o be so glad of a chicken-pie," said 
Fleda, shaking her head. 

Aunt Miriam's dish bore out Fleda's pi'aise, in the opinion 
of all that tasted it ; for such fowls, such butter, and such 
cream, as went to its composition could hai-diy be known 
but in nn unsophisticated state of society. But one pie 
coiild not \i\%\. for ever ; and as soon as the signs of dinner 
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wei'e got rid of. Thanksgiving day though it w^s, poor Fleda 
was fain to go up the hill to consult aunt Miriam about the 
possibility of getting "help." 

" I don't know, dear Fleda," said she ; — " if yow cannot 
get Lucy Finn — -I don'C know who else there is you can 
get. Mrs. Toles wants both lier daughters at home I know 
this winter, because 'she ia aick ; and Maiietta Winchel is 
working at aunt Syra's ;— I don't know — Do you remember 
Barby Elster, that used to live with me^" 

" She might go — she hiis been staying at liorae these two 
years, to take care of her old mother, that's the reason she 
left me ; but she has another sister come home now, — Hetty, 
that mai'ried and went to Montepoole, — she's lost her hus- 
band and come home to live ; so pertuips Barby would go 
out again. But I don't know,— bow do you think your aunt 
Lucy would get along with her ?" 

" Dear aunt Miriam ! you know we must do as we can. 
We maist have somebody." 

" Barby is a little quick," said Mi's. Plumfield, " but I 
think she is good-beaited, and she is thorough, and faithful 
as the diiy is long. If your aunt and uncle can put up with 

" I am sure we can, aunt Miriam. Aunt Lucy's the eas- 
iest person in the world to please, and I'll try and keep her 
away from inicle Rolf. I think we cau get along. I know 
Barljy used to like me." 

" But then Barby knows nothing about French cooking, 
my child : she can do nothing but the common country 
things. What will your uncle and aui(t say to that !" 

"1 don't know," said Fleda, " but anything is better than 
nothing. 1 must try and do what she can't do. Ill come 
up and get you to teach me, aunt Miriam." 

Aunt Mii'iam hugged and kissed her before speaking. 

"I'll teach yon what I know, my darling ; — and now we'll 
go right off and see Barby — we shall catch her just in a 
. good time." 

It was a poor little unpaiuted house, standing back from 
the road, and with a doable row of boards laid down to 
serve as a path to it. But this board-walk wa^ scrubbed 
perfectly clean. They went in without linodiiug. There 
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was nobody thero but an old woman seated before the fire, 
shaking all over with the St. Vitiis's Dance. She gave 
them no salutation, calling instead on " Barby !" — ^who pres- 
ently made hep appearance ffom the imier door. 

"Barby ! — who's tbis?" 

"That» Mis' Plumfield, mothei-," said the daughter, 
speaking loud as to a deaf pej-son. 

The old lady immediately got up and dmpped a very 
quick and what was meant to be a very respect-shewing 
curtsey, saying at the same time with much deference and 
with one of her involuntary twitches, — " I ' 'maun' to know !" 
— ^The sense of the ludicrous and the feeling of pity to- 
gether were painfully oppressive. Fieda turned away to 
uie daughter who came tbrwai-d and shook hands with a 
frank look of pleasure at the sight of her elder visiter. 

" Barby," said Mrs. Plumfield, " ■:his is little Fleda Ring- 
gac— do you remember her V 

"I' mind to know !" said Barby, ti-ansferring her hand to 
Fleda's and giving it a good sqneeze. — " She's growed a 
fine gal. Mis' Plumfield. You ha'n't lost none of your 
good looks — lia' you kept all your old goodness along with 

Fleda laughed at this abrupt question, and said she didn't 

" If yon ha'n't, I wouldn't give much for your eyes," said 
Barby Jetting go her hand. 

Mrs. Plumfield laughed too at Barby's equivocal mode 
of complimenting. 

" Who's that young gal, Barby f inquired Mrs, Elater. 
" That's Mis' "Plumfield's niece, mother !" 
" She's a handsome little creetur, ain't she V 
They all laughed at that, and Fleda's cheeks growing 
crimson, Mrs. Plumfield stepped forward to ask after the 
old lady's health ; and while she talked and listened Fleda's 
©yes noted the spotless condition of the room — the white 
table, the nice rag-carpet, the bright many-coloured patch- 
work counterpane on the bed, the brilliant cleanliness of 
the floor where the small carpet left the boards bare, the 
tidy loolt of the two women ; and she made up her mind 
that she could get along with Miss Barbara very well. 
Barby was I'ather tall, and in face decidedly a fine-looking 
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woman, though her figure had the usiial soaafeling propor- 
tions which nature or fashion assigns to the hard-working 
dwellers in the country, A handsome quick grey eye and 
the mouth were sufficiently expressive of »£araeter, and 
perhaps of temper, but there were no lines of anything sin- 
ister or surly ; you could imagine a flash, but not a cloud, 

" Barby, you are not tied at home any longer, are you T 
said Mrs, Plumfield, coming back from the old lady and 
speaking rather low ; — " now that Hetty is here can't your 
mother spare you V 

"Well I reckon she could. Mis' Plumfield,— if 1 could 
work it so that she'd be more comfortable by my being 

"Then you'd have no objection to go out again?" 
" Where to V 

" Fleda's uncle, you know, has taken my brother's old 
place, and they have no help. They want somebody to 
take the whole management— just you, Barby, Mrs. Ros- 
situr isn't strong." 

"Nor don't want to be, does she ? I've heerd tell of her. 
Mis' Plumfield, 1 should despise to have as many legs 
and arms as other folks and not be able to help myself!" 

" Bot you wouldn't despise to help other folks, I hope," 
said Mrs. Plumfield smiling, 

" People that want you very much too," said Fleda ; for 
she quite longed to have tbat strong hand and healthy eye 
to rely upon at home, Barby looked at her with a relaxed 
face, and after a little consideration said "she guessed she'd 
try." 

"Mis' Plumfield," cried the old lady as they were 
moving, — ''Mis' Plumfield, you said you'd send me a piece 
of pork," 

" 1 haven't forgotten it, Mrs. Elster — you shall have it." 

" Well you get it out for me yourself," said the old 
woman speaking very energetically, — " don't- you send no 
one else to the barret for't ; because I know you'll give me 
the biggest piece," 

Mi-s, Plumfield laughed and promised, 

" I'll come up and work it out some odd day," said the 
dsnghter nodding intelligently as she followed them to the 
d()or. 
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" Well talk ittiout that," said Mrs. Pliimfield. 

"She wag wonderful pleased with the pie," said Barby, 
"and so was Hetty ; she ha'n't seen anything so good, she 
says, since she quit Queechy." 

" Well Barby," said Mrs. Plumfield, as she turned and 
grasped her hand, " did you rernembev your Thanksgiving 
over it r 

"Yes, Mis' Plumfield," and the fiue grey eyes fell to the 
floor, — " but I minded it only because it had come from 
you. I seemed to hear you saying just that out of every 
bone I picked." 

" You minded my message," said the other gently. 

"Well I don't mind the things I had ought to most," 
said Barby in a subdued voice, — "never ! — 'eept mother — 
I ain't very apt to fbi^et her." 

Mrs, Plumfield saw a teil-taie glittering beneath the 
drooping eye-lid. She added no more but a sympathetic 
strong squeeze of the hand she held, and tamed to follow 
yieda who had gone on ahead. 

"Mis' Plumfield!" said Barby, before they had reached 
the stile that led into the road, where Fleda .was standing, 
— " Will I be sure of having die money regular down yon- 
der? You know I hadn't ought to go otherways, on account 
of mother." 

" Yes, it will be sure," said Mrs. Plumfield, — " and reg- 
ular ;" adding quietly, " 111 make it so." 

There was a bond for the whole amount in aunt Miriam's 
eyes ; and quite satisfied, Barby went back to the house. 

"Will she expect to come to our table, aunt Miriam?" 
said Fleda when they had walked a little way. 

" No — she wi!! not expect that — but Barby will want a 
different kind of managing from those Irish women of 
yours. She won't bear to he spoken to iu a way that don't 
suit her notions of what she thinks she deserves ; and per- 
. haps your aunt and uncle will think her notions rather 
high — I don't know." 

"Hiere is no difiiculty with aunt Lucy," said Fleda; — 
" and I guess [ can manage uscle Rolf— I'll try. / like her 
Tery much." 

" Barby is very poor," said Mrs. Plumfield ; " she has 
nothing bwt her own eaniiugs to support herself and her 
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old mother, and now 1 suppose her sister and her child ; for 
Hetty is a poor thing — never did much and oow I suppose 
does nothing." 

"Are those Finns poor, aunt Miriam?" 

" no — not at all — they are very well oft!" 

"So I thought^— they seemed to have plenty of every- 
thing, and silver spoons and all — But why then do they go 
out to work V 

"They are a little too fond of getting money I expect," 
said aunt Miriam. " And they are a queer sort of people 
rather — the mother is queer and the children are queer — 
they ain't like other folks exactly — never were." 

" I am very glad we are to have Barby instead of that 
Lucy Finn," said Fleda, " O aunt Miriam ! you can't 
think how much easier my heart feels." 

" Poor child 1" said aunt Miriam looking at her. " But 
it isn't best, Fleda, to have things work too smooth in this 
woi'ld." 

" No, I suppose not," said Fleda sighing. " Isii't it very 
sti-ange, aunt Miriam, that it should make people worse 
instead of better to have everything go pleasMitly with 
them?" 

"it is iDeeause they are apt tlien t« be so full of the 
present that they forget the care of the future." 

" Yes and foiget there is anything better than the present, 
I suppose," said Fleda. 

" So we mustn't fret at the ways our Father takes to 
keep us fj'om hurting ourselvra f said aunt Miriam cheer- 
MIy. 

" O no !" said Fleda, looking up brightly in answer to the 
tender manner in which these words wei'e spoken; — "and 
1 didn't mean that iIm is much of a trouble — only I am 
very glad to think that somebody is coming to-morrow." 

Aunt Miriam thought that geatle unfcetful fece could 
not stand in need of much discipline. 
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FLEDA waited Ibr Barby's uomiiig the next day with a 
little anxiety. The intiwduction and installation how- 
ever were happily got ovei'. Mi's. Rossitur, as Fleda knew, 
was most easily pleased ; and Barlsy Elster's quick eye was 
satisfled with the unaffected and uoiverBal gentleness and 
politeness of her new employer. She made herself at home 
in half an hour ; and Mrs. Eossitur and Fleda were com- 
forted to perceive, by unmistakeable signs, that their presence 
was not needed in the kitchen and they might retire to 
thdr own premises and forget there was another part of the 
house. Fleda had foi'gotten it utterly, and delieiously en- 
joying the rest of mind and body she was stvetohed upon 
the sofa, luxTiriating over some volume from her remnant 
of a libi'ary ; when the inner door was suddenly pushed 
open far enough to admit of the entrance of Miss Elster's 
head. 
' " Where's the soft soap f 

Fleda's book went down and her heart jumped to her 
mouth, for her unde was sitting over by the window. Mrs. 
Eoasitur looked up in a maze and waited for the question to 
be repeated, 

"I say, where's the soft soap*!" 

"Soft soap!" said Mrs. Rossitur, — ■" I don't know svh ether 
there is any. — Fleda, do you know V 

" 1 was trying to think, aunt Lucy — I don't believe thei-e 
is any," 
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" Whrn-m it?" said Baiby 

"There is none, I believe, said Mis R >ssitui 

" Where was it, then ?" 

" Nowhei-e — there has not been any m the house," said 
Fleda, raising herself up to see over the back of her so&, 

"There ha'n't been none'" said Miss Elstei, in a tone 
more significant than her «ords, and shotting the door as 
abruptly as she had opened it 

"What upon earth does the ■woman mean '" exclaimed 
Mr. Rossituv, springing up and adi ancing tow ards the kitchen 
door. Fleda threw herself before him 

" Nothing at all, unole Rolf— she doesn't mean anything 
at all — she doesn't know any better," 

"I will improve her knowledge — get out of the way, 
Fleda." 

" But uncle Rolf, jost hear me one moment — please 
dou't ! — she didn't mean any harm — these people don't know 
any manners — just let me speak to her, please uncle Kolf! — " 
said Fleda laying both hands upon her uncle's arms, — " I'll 
nianage her. 

Mr. Rossitur's wrath was high,' and he would Jiave run 
over or knocked down anything less gentle that had stood 
in his way ; but even the harshness of strength shuns to set 
itself in array against the meekne^ that does not oppose; 
if the touch of those hands had been a whit less light, or 
the glauce of her eye less submissively appealing, it would 
have availed Hothing. As it was, he stopped and looked at 
her, at first scowling, but then with a smile. 

"You manage her!" said he. 

"Yes," said Fleda laughing, and now exerting her force 
she gently pushed him back towards the seat he had quit- 
ted, — ^'yes, uncle Rolf — you've enough else to m^age — 
don't undertake our 'help.' Deliver over all your dis- 
pleasui'a upon me when anything goes wrong — I will be the 
conductor to carry it off safely into the kitchen and dischfti^ 
it just at that point where 1 think it will do most execution. 
Now will you unole Rolf? — Because we have got a neW- 
fashioned piece of firearms in the other roam that lam afraid 
will, go off unexpectedly if it is meddled with by an un- 
skilfiil hftfid: — and that would leave us without arms, you 
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see, or with only aunt Lucy's and mine, winch are HoS 
reliable." 

"You sawcy girl!" — siiid her uncle, who was laughing 
partly at and partly with her,— "I don't know what you 
d^erve exactly. — Well — keep this precious new operative 
of yours out of roy way and I'll take care to keep out 
of hera. But mind, you inusC manage not tw have your 
piece snapping in my face in this fesMon, for I won't stand 
it." 

And sc>, quieted, Mr. Eossitur sat down to his book 
again ; and Pleda kaviog. hers ©pen went to »ttessd upon 

" Thei'e ain't much yallow soap neither," aadd this per- 
sonage, — "if this is all. There's one thing — if we hiiVt 
got it we can make it. I must get Mis' Roasitur to have ;s 
leach tub sot «p right away, I'm n dreadful hand for 
havin' plenty o' soap." 

" What is a leach-tiib ?" said Fleda. 

" Wty, a leach-tub, for to leach ashes in. That's easy 
enough, ni fix it, afore we're any on us much older. If 
Mr. Eosaitur '11 keep me in good hard wood I sha'o't coat 
him hardly anything for potash." 

" I'll see about it," said Fleda, " and I will see about 
having the leach-tub, or whatever it is, put up for you. 
And Barby, wheitevei' yon want anything, will you just 
speak to me about it ? — and if 1 am in the other loom ask 
me to come out here. Because ray auat is not strong, audi 
does not know where things are as well as I do ; and when 
my imcle is in there he sometimes does not like to be dis- 
turbed with hearing any audi talk. If youl! tell me I'll 
see and have everything done for you." 

" Well~you get me a leach sot up — that's all I'll ask of 
you just now," said Barby good-humouredly ; — " and help 
me to find the soap-grease, if there is any. As to the i-est, 
I don't want to see nothin' o' hini in the kitchen so I'll 
relieve him if he don't want to see much o* me in the par- 
lour, — I shouldn't wonder if there wa'n't a apeok of it irt 
the house." 

Not a speck was there to bo found. 

"Your uncle's pockets must ha' had a good hole in 'em 
by this time," remarked Barby as they canae back fi'om the 
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cellar. " However, there never was a ci-ock so empty it 
couldn't 1)6 filled. Yoii get me a leach-tuh sot up, and I'll 
find work for it." 

yi-om that time Fleda had no more tmuble with her 
uncle and Barby. Eacb seemed to have a wholesome ap- 
preciation of the other's combative qualities and to shun 
them. With Mrs. Rossitur Barby was soon ail-powerful. 
It was enough that she wanted a thing, if Mi-s. Eossitur'a 
own resources could compass it. For Fleda, to say that 
Barhy had presently a perfect undwatanding with her and 
joined to tbat a most affectionate cai'eful regai'd, is not 
perhaps saying much ; for it waa true of every one without 
escepCioa with whom Fleda had much to do. Ba,Tby was 
to all of tbem a very gi-eat comfort and stand-by. 

It was well for them that they had her within dooJ's to 
keep things, as she called it, " right and tight ;" for abroad 
the only system in vogue was one of fluctuation and uncer- 
tainty. Mr. Bossitur's Irishman, Donohan, staid his year 
out, doLug as little good and as inuoh at least negative harm 
as he well could ; and then went, leaving them a good deal 
poorer than he found them. Dr. Gregory's geneiv)sity had 
added to Mr. Eossitur'a own small stock of ready moaey, 
giving him the means to make some needed outlays on the 
tarm. But the outlay, ill-applied, had. been greater than 
the income ; a scaroity of money began to be more and 
mora felt ; and the comfort of the family accordingly drew 
withni more and more narrow bounds. The temper of the 
bead of the family suffered in at least equal degree. 

From the first of Barby'a coming poor Fleda had done 
her utmost to prevent the want of Mons. Emile from being 
felt. Mr. Kossitur's table was always set by her careful 
hand, and all the delicacies that came upon it were, unknowu 
to him, of her providing. Even the bread. One day at 
breakfast Mr. Rossitui had expressed his impatient dis- 
pleasure at that of Miss Elster's manufiicture. Fleda saw 
the distressed shade that came over her aunt's face, and 
took her resolution. It was the last time. She had fol- 
lowed her plan of sending for the receipts, and she studied 
them diligently, both at home and under aunt Miriam. Natu- 
ral quickness of eye and hand came ia aid of herjtffectionate 
zeal, and it was ntit long before she could- trust herself to 
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iindeitake uii)' opei'atiun in the whole laiige of her uooliery 
book. But lueanivhile materials were growing suai'ce and 
hai-d to come by. The delicate I'rendi rolls which were 
now always jeacly for her uncle's plate in the morning 
had sometimes nothing to hack them, miless the uufiiiling 
water-cress from the good little spring in the meadow. 
Fleda could not spare her eggs, for perhaps they might 
have nothing else to depeml upon for dinner. It was no 
burden to her to do these things ; she had a, sufficient re- 
ward in seeing that her aunt and Hugh eat the better and 
that her uncle'a bixiw was clear ; but it was a burden when 
her hands were tied by the lack of means ; for she knew 
the failure of the usual supply was bitterly felt, not for the 
actual want, but for that other want which it implied and 
prefigured. 

On the first dismissal of Douohan Fleda hoped for a good 
turn of affeirs. But Mr. Rossitur, disgusted with his first 
experiment resolved this season to be his own head man ; 
aad appointed Lucas Springer the second in command, with 
a posse of labourers to execute his decrees. It did not work 
well. Mr. Rossitur found he had a very tough prime 
minister, who would have every one of his plans to go 
through a kind of winnowing process by being tossed about 
in an ai'gumeiit. The ai'guments were interminable, until 
Mr. Rossitur not nnfrequently quit the field with, "Well, 
do what you like about it!"— not conquered, but wearied. 
The labourers, either from want of ready money or of what 
they called "manners" in their employer, fell off at the 
wrong times, just when they were most wanted. Hugh 
threw himself then into the breach and wrought beyond his 
strength; and that tried Fleda worst of all. She was glad 
to see haying and harvest pass over; but the change of 
seasons seemed to bring only a change of disagreeableness, 
and she could not find that hope had any better breathing- 
time in the short days of winter ttiau in the long days of 
summer. Her gentle Cice grew more gentle than ever, for 
under the shade of sorrowful patience which was always 
there now its meekness had no eclipse. 

Mrs. Rossitur was struck with it one moraing. She was 
coming down from her room and saw Fleda standing on the 
landing-place gating out of the window. It ivas before 
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breaklast uiio ::old inoriiitig in wiatei". Mrs. Rossitur put 
her arms round her softly and kissed her. 

"What are you thinking about, dear Fleda^ — you 
ought not to be standing here." 

" I was looking at Hugh," said If'leda, and her eye went 
back to the window. Mrs, Rosaitur's followed it. The 
window gave them a view of the ground behind the house ; 
and tHere, was Hugh, just coniing in with a lai^e armful of 
heavy wood which he had been sawing. 

" He isn't strong enough to do that, aunt Lucy," said 
ileda softly, 

" i know it," said his mother in a subdued tone, and not 
moving her eye, though Hugh had disappeared. 

" It is too cold foi' him — he is too thinly clad to bear this 
exposure," said Fleda anxiously. 

" I know it," said his mother again. 

" Can't you tell uncle Rolf? — can't you get him to do it ? 
I am afraid Hugh will hurt himself, aunt Lucy." 

" I did tell him the other day — I did speak to him about 
it,-' said Mrs. Rossitur; "but he said there was no reason 
why Hugh should do it, — there were plenty of other 
people — 

"But how can he say so when he knows we never can 
ask Lucas to do anything of the kind, and that other man 
always contrives to be out of the way when he is wanted? 
— Oh what is he thinking of]" — said fleda bitterly, as she 
saw Hugh again at his work. 

Ifc was so rarely that Fleda was seen to shed teal's that 
they always were a signal of dismay to any of the house- 
hold. There was even, agony in Mrs. Rossitur's voice as 
she implored her not to give way to them. But notwith- 
standing that, f leda's tears came this time from too deep 
a spring to he stopped at once. 

" It makes me feel as if all waa lost, Fleda, when I see 
you do so," — 

Fleda put her arms about her neck and whispered that 
" she would not" — that " she should not" — 

Yet it was a little while before she could say any more. 

" But aunt Lucy, he doesn't know what he is doing !" 

" No — and I can't make him know. 1 cannot say any- 
thing more, Fleda — it would do no good. I don't know 
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what is the mattei' — lie is entirely changed from wliat he 
used to be — " 

" I know what is the matter," said Fleda, now turning 
comforter in her turn as her aunt's teai's fell more quietly, 
because moi-e despaii-ingly, than her own, — " 1 know what 
it is — he is not happy ; — that is all. He has not succeeded 
well ill these farm doings, and he wants money, and he is 
worried — it is no wonder if he don't seem exactly as ho 
used to," 

- " And oh, that troubles me most of all !" smd Mrs. Ros- 
situr. " The farm is bringing in nothing, I know, — he don't 
know how to get along with it, — I was afraid it would be 
so ; — and we are paying nothing to uncle Orrin — and it is 
just a dead weight on his hands ; — and 1 can't bear to think 
of it ! — And what will it come to ! — " 

Mrs. Eossitur was now in her tui-n surprised into shew- 
ing the strength of her sorrows and apprehensions. Fleda 
was fein to put her own out of sight and bend her utmost 
powers to soothe and compose her aunt, till they could both 
go down to the breakfast table. She had got ready a nice 
little dish that her uncle was very fond of; but her pleasure 
in it was all gone ; and indeed it seemed to be thrown away 
upon the whole table. Half the meal was over before any- 
body said a word. 

" I am going to wash my hands of these miserable farm 
af&irs," said Mr. Rossitur. 

"Are you !" said his wife, 

"Yes, — of all personal concern in them, that is. I am 
wearied to death with the perpetual annoyances and vesa- 
tions, and petty calls upon my time — life is not worth having 
at such a rate ! I'll have done with it." 

" You will give up the entire chaise to Lucas V said Mrs. 
Eossitur, 

" Lucas ! — No ! — I wouldn't undergo that man's tongue 
for another year if he would take out his wages in talking. 
I could not have more of it in that case than I have had the 
last six months. After money, the thing that man loves 
best is certainly the sound of his own voice ; and a most 
insufferable egotist ! No, — I have been talking with a man 
who wants to take the whole farm for two years upon shares 
— that will clear me of all trouble." 
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Iliere was sober silence for a few minutes, and than Mrs. 
Bossitur asked who it was. 

"His name is Did en hover." 

" O uncle Kolf, don't have auytiiing tu do with him !" 
exclaimed Heda. 

"Why not?" 

" Because he lived with giandpa a great while ago, and 
behaved very il]. Grandpa had a great deal of. trouble 
with him." 

" How old were you then f 

"I was young, to be sure," said I'leda hanging her head, 
" but 1 remember very well how it was." 

" You may have occasion to remember it a secoad time," 
said Mr. Rossitur drjjy, "for the thing is dooe. 1 have 
engaged him." 

Not another word was spoken. 

Mr. Rossitur went out after breakfast, and Mrs. liossitur 
busied herself with the hreakfest cups and a tub of hot wa- 
ter, a work she never would let Fleda share with her and 
whidi lasted in consequence long enough, Barby said, to 
cook and eat tliree breakfiists. Fleda and Hugh sat look- 
ing at the floor and the five respectively. 

"1 am going up the hill to get a sight of aunt Miriam," 
said Fleda, bringing her eyes fi-om the fire upon her aunt. 

" Well dear, do. You have been shut up long enough 
by the snow. Wrap yourself up well, and put on my snow- 
boots." 

" No indeed '." said Fleda. " I shall just draw on another 

fair of stockings over my shoes, within my India-rubbers- 
will take a pair of Hugh's woollen ones." 

" What has become of your own ?" said Hugh. 

" My own what 1 Stockings V 

" Snow-boots." 

" Worn out, Mr. Roseituf ! I have run them to death, 
poor things. Is that a slight intimation that yoa are afi'aid 
of the same fete for your socks V 

"No," said Hugh, smiling inspiteof himself at her man- 
ner, — "I will lend you anything I have got, Fleda." 

His tone put Fleda in mind of the very doubtful preten- 
sions of the socks in question to be comprehended under 
the term ; she wan f'ilcnt a mimtte. 
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"Will you go with mt, Hughf 

" No dear, 1 can't ;— I must get a Jittle ahead with the 
wood while I can ; it looks as if it would snow again ; and 
Barby isn't provided for more than a day or two. 

" And how for this fire V 

Hugh shook his head, and vast up to go forth into the 
Idtchen. Heda went too, linking her arm in his and bear- 
ing affectionately upon it, a sort of taoit saying that they 
would sink or swim together. Hugh understood it per- 

" I am very sorry you have to do it, dear Hugh — Oh that 
wood-shed ! — if it had only been made ! — " 

"Never mind — can't help it .now — we shall get through 
the winter by and by," 

"Can't you get uncle Eoif to help you a little?" whis- 
pei'ed Fleda ; — " It would do hira good." 

But Hugh only shook his head. 

"What ai-e we going to do for dinner, Barby?" said 
Fleda, still holding Hugh there befoi'e the fire. 

"Ata't much choice," said Barby. "It would puzzle 
anybody to spell much more out of it than pork and ham. 
There's plenty o' them, /shan't starve thia some time," 

" But we had ham. yesterday and pork the day before 
yesterday and ham Monday," said Fleda. " There is plenty 
of Vegetables, thanks to you and me, Hugh," she said with 
a little reminding squeeze of his ami. " I could make soupa 
nicely, if I had anything to make them of I" 

"There's enough to be had for the catching," said Barby. 
" If I hadn't a man-mountain of work upon me, I'd start out 
and shoot or steal something." 

" Yoii shoot, Barby !" said Fleda laughing. 

" I guess 1 can do 'most anything I set my hand to. If I 
couldn't I'd shoot myself. It won't do to kill no more o' 
them chickens," 

"O no,— now they are laying so finely. Well, I am 
going up the hill, and when I come home I'll try and make 
up Borriethiug, Barby." 

'■Earl Douglass 'II go out in the woods now and then, of 
a day when he ha'n't no woi-k particular to do, and fetch 
hum as many jjigeons and woodchucks as you could shake 
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'■ Hugh, my dear,"' aaid Fleda laughing, " it's a pity you 
aren't a hunter — 1 would shake a stick at you with great 
pleasure. Well Barby, we will see when I come home." 

"I was just a thiukin," said Bavby ;— " Mis' Douglass 
Bent round to know if Mis' Kossitur would like a piece of 
fresh meat— -Earl's been killing a sheep — there's a nice 
quarter, she says, if she'd like to have it." 

" A quarter of mutton !"— said Fleda, — "I don't know 
— no, I think not, Bachy; I don't know when we should 
be able to pay it haclc again. — -And yet — Hugh, do you 
think uncle Eolf will kill another sheep this winter?" 

" I am sure he will not," said Hugh ; — " there have so 
many died." 

"If he only knowed it, that is a reason for killing 
more," said Bafby, — " and have the good of them while he 

" Tell Mi's. Douglass we are obliged to her but we do 
not want the muttoa, Barby." 

Hugh went fa his chopping and Fleda set out upon her 
w^dk ; the lines of her ftice settling into a most fixed grav- 
ity so soon as she turned away from the house. It was 
what might be called a fine winter's day ; cold and still, 
and the aky covered with one uniform grey cloud. The 
snow lay in uncompromising whiteness thick over all the 
world ; a kindly shelter for the young grain and covering 
for the soil ; but Fleda's spirits just then in another mood 
saw in it only the cold refusal fo hope aad the baiTen check 
to exertion. Ilie wind had cleared the snow from the ti-ees 
and fences, and they stood in al! their unsoftened blackness 
and nakedness, bleak and stern. The high grey sky threat- 
ened a fresh fejl of snow in a few hours ; it was just now 
& lull between two storms ; and Fleda's spirits, that some- 
times would have laughed in the feee of nature's soberness, 
to-day sank to its own quiet. Her pace neither slackened 
nor quickened till she reached aunt Miriam's house and 
entered the kitchen. 

Aunt Miriam was in high tide of busine^ over a pot of 
boiling lard, and the enormous biead-tray by the side of 
the fire was half full of very tempting light-brown cruller, 
which however were little more than a kind of sweet bread 
for the workmen. In tho bustle of putting in and taking 
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out aunt Mii-iani could give her visiter but a wokI and a 
look. Fleda puUed off her hood and sitting down watched 
in unusual silence the old lady's operations, 

"Acd how are they all at your house to-day^" aunt 
Miriam asked as she was carefully draining her cruller out 
of the kettle. 

Heda answeied that they were as well as usual, but a 
slight hesitation and the tell-tale tone of her voice made 
the old lady look at her more narrowly. She came near 
and kissed that gentle brow and looking in her eyes asked 
her what the matter was? 

"I don't know, — " said Fleda, eyes and voice wavering 
alike, — " I am foolish, 1 believe,—" 

Aunt Miriam tenderly put aside the hair from hei' fore- 
head and kissed it again, but the cruller was burning and 
she went back to the kettle. 

" I got down-hearted somehow this morning," Pleda went 



lliere was a world of sympathy ic these words, in the 
warmth of which Fleda's shut-up heart unfolded itself at 

'■It's nothing new, aunt Miriam, — only somehow I felt 
it particularly this morning, — I have been kept in the house 
so long by this snow I have got dumpish 1 suppose, — " 

Aunt Miriam looked anxiously at the tears which seemed 
to come iovolnntarily, but she said nothing. 

" We are not getting along well at home." 

" I supposed that," said Mrs. Phimfield quietly. " But 
anything new?" 

" Yes — uncle Roif has let the farm — only think of it ! — 
he has let the farm to that Didenbover." 

" Didenbover !" 

" For two years." 

" Did you tell him what you knew about him f 

" Yes, but it was too late — the mischief was done." 

Aunt Miriam went on skimming out her cruller with a 
very grave fece. 

" How came your uncle to do so without learning about 
him first f 

"O 1 flon't know! — he was in a liiiriy to do anything 
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that would take the trouble of the ferm off" his hands ; — he 
don't like it." 

"On what terms has he let him have it^" 

" On shaves — and I know, I know, under that Didenhover 
it will bring us in nothing, and it has brought us in nothing 
all the time we have beeu here ; and I don't know what we 
are going to live upon," — 

" Has jour uncle nor your aunt no property at all left V 

'■ Not a bit — except some waste lands ia Michigan I be- 
lieve, that were left to aunt Lucy a year or two ago ; but 
they are as good as nothing." 

"Has he let Didenhover have the saw-mill tool" 

" I don't know — he didn't say — if he has there will be 
nothing at all left ft)r us to live upon. I expect nothing 
from Didenhover, — his face is enough. I should have 
thought it might have been for uncle Eolf if it wasn't 
for aunt Lucy and Hugh I shouldn't care ! — " 

"What has yo\ii- uncle been doing all this year past?" 

" I don't know, aunt Miriam, — he can't hear the business 
and he has left the most of it to Lucas ; iind I think Lucas 
is more of a talker than a doer. Almost nothing has gone 
right. The crops have been ill managed — I do not know a 
great deal about it but I know enough for that; and uncle 
Rolf did not know anything about it but what he got from 
books, And the sheep are dying o£F — Barby says it ia 
because they were in. such poor condition at the beginning 
of winter, and I dare say she is right." 

" He ought to have had a thorough good man at the 
beginning, to get along well." 

" O yes !— but he hadn't, you see ; and so we have just 
been growing poorer every month. Andnow, aunt Miriam, 
I really don't know from day to day what to do to get 
dinner. Yon know for a good while after we came we 
used to have our marketing brought every few days from 
Albany ; but we have run up such r bill there already at 
the butcher's as ! don't know when in the world will get 
paid ; and aunt Lucy and I will do anything before we will 
seud for any more ; and if it wasn't for her and Hugh I 
wouldn't care, but they haven't much appetite, and I know 
that all this takes what little they have away — ^t.his, and 
fjeeing the effect it has upon linfle Rolf— — " 
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'■ Does he think so much more of eating tJiaa of any- 
thing else?" said aunt Miriam. 

" Oh no, it is not that !" said Fleda earnestly, — " it is not 
that at all — he is not a great eater — but he can't bear to 
have things different from what they used to be and from, 
what they ought to be — no, don t think that ! I don't 
know whether I ought to have said what I have said, but I 
couldn't help it — " 

Fleda's voice was lost for a little while. 
" He is changed from what he used to be— a little thing 
vexes him now, and I know it is because he is not happy ; — 
he used to be so klod and pleasant, and he is still, some- 
times ; but aunt Lucy's face — Oh aunt Miriam I — " 
"Why, dear?" saiA aunt Miriam tenderly. 
" It is so changed from what it used to be !" 
Poor Fleda covered her own, and aunt Miriam came to 
her side to give softer and gentler expression to sympathy 
than words could do; till the bowed fece was raised again 
and hid in her neck, 

"I can't see thee do so my child — my dear child ! — Hope 
for brighter days, dear Eleda." 

"I could bear it," said Fleda after a little interval, "if it 
wasn't for aunt Lucy and Hugh — oh that la the woret ! — " 
" What about Hugh f said aunt Miriam soothingly. 
" Oh he does what he ought not to do, aunt Miriam, and 
there is no help for it, — and he did last summer — when we 
wanted men, and in the hot haying. time, he used to work, I 
know, beyond his strength, — and aunt Lucy and I did not 
know what to do with ourselves ! — " 

Fleda's head which had been raised sunk again and more 
heavily. ' 

" Where was his father?" said Mrs. Plumficld. 
" Oh he was in the house — he didn't know it — he didn't 
think about it." 

"Didn't thick about it!" 

" No — O he didn't think Hugh was hurting himself, but 
he was — he shewed it for weeks afterward. — I have said 
what I ought not now," said Fleda looking up and seeming 
to check her tears and the spring of them at once. 

" So much security any woman has in a man without re- 
Ijirioii !" said aunt Miriam, going back to her work, Fleda 
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would have said something if she could; she was silent; 
she stood looking into the fire while the tears seemed to 
come as it were by atealtii and ran. down her face unre- 
garded. 

" Is Hugh not well 1" 

"I don't know,— " said Pled a faintly, — "he is not ill — 
but he never was very strong, and he exposes himself now 
I know iu a way he ought not. — ! am sony I have just 
come and ti;oubled you with aU titis now, aunt Miriam," she 
said after a little pause, — " I shall feel better by and by — I 
dott't very often get such a fit." 

" My dear little Fleda !" — and there was unspeakable 
tenderness in the old lady's voice, as she came up and drew 
Eleda'a head again to rest upon ber ; — " I would not let a 
rough wind touch thee if I had the holding of it. — But we 
may be glad the arranging of things is not in my hand— I 
1 shotjld be a poor fliend after all, for 1 do not know what 
is beat. Canst thou trust him who does know, my child ?" 

" I do, aunt Miriam, — I do," said Fleda, burying her 
face in her bosom ; — " i don't often feel so as I did to-day," 

" There comes not a cloud that its shadow is not wanted," 
said aunt Miriam. " I cannot see why,— but it is that thou 
mayest bloom the brighter, ray dear one," 

" I know it, — " Fleda's words were hardly audible, — ■' I 
■vvill try—" 

" JRemembei' his own message to every one under a cloud 
■ — ^'cast all thy care upon him, for be careth fof thee;' — 
thou mayest keep none of it ;— and then the pea^e that 
passeth underetanding shall keep thee. — 'So he giveth his 
beloved sleep.' " 

Fleda wept for a minute on the old lady's neck, and then 
she looked up, dried hei- tears, and sat down with a face 
greatly quieted and lightened of its burden ; while aunt 
Miriam once more went back to her work. The one 
wrought and the other looked on in silence. 

The cruller were all done at last; the great bread-trough 
was filled and set away ; the remnant of the fat was care- 
fully disposed of, and aunt Miriam's handmaid was called iu 
to " take the watch."' She herself and her visiter adjourned 
to the sitting-room. 

"Well," said Fleda, in a tone again steady and clear, — 
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" I must go home to see about getting up a diaiier. I am 
the gi-eateat hand at making something out of nothing, aunt 
Miriam, that ever you saw. Thereis nothing like practice, 
I only wish the man uncle Orrin tallts about wonld come 
along onoe in a while." 

" Who was that?" said aunt Miriam. 

'■ A man that used to go about from house to house," 
said Fleda laughing, "when the cottagers were making 
soup, with a ham-bone to give it a relish, and he used to 
charge them so m.uch for a dip, and so m.uch for a wallop." 

" Come, come, I can do as much for you as that," said 
aunt Miiiam, proceeding to her store-pantry, — " see here — 
wouldn't this be as good as a ham-bone V said she, bringing 
out of it a fat fowl; — "how would a wallop of this do?" 

" Admh-ably ! — only — the ham-bone used to come out 
again, — and I am confident this never would." 

" Well I guess I'll stand that," said aunt Miriam smiling, 
— '■ you wouldn't mind carrying this under your clo^, 
would you f 

" 1 have no doubt I shall go home lighter with it than 
without it, ma'am, — thank you dear aunty ! — dear aunt 
Miriam !" 

There was a change of tone, and of eye, as PJcda sealed 
each thank with a kiss. 

" But how is it? — does all the charge of the house come 
upon you, dear V 

" 0, this kind of thing, because aunt Lucy doesn't under- 
stand it and can't get along with it so well. She likes bet- 
ter to sew, and I had quite as lief do this." 

" And don't you sew too f 

" — a little. She does as much as she can," said I'leda 
gravely. 

" Where ia your otbec cousin ?" said Mrs, Plumfield aii- 
ruptly. 

" Marion ?-— she is in England I believe;— we don't hear 
from her very often," 

" No, no, I mean the one who is in the army ?" 

" Gliarlton ! — he is just ordered off to Mexico," said 
Fleda sadly, "and that is another great trouble to aunt 
Lucy. This miserable war ! — " 

''Does he never come homel" 
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" Only otice since we came fixjin Paiis— while we were in 
New York. He has been stationed away off at the West." 

" He has a captain's pay now, hasn't he ?" 

"Yes, but he doesn't know at all how things are at 
home — he hasn't an idea of it, — and he will not have. 
Well good-bye, dear aunt Miriam — I must run home to 
take care of my chicken." 

She ran away ; and if her eyes many a time on the way 
down the hill filled and overflowed, they were not bitter nor 
dark tears ; they were the gushings of high and pure and 
generous affeofciona, weeping for fulness, not for want. 

That chicken was not wasted ia soup ; it was converted 
into tiie nicest possible little fricassee, because the toast 
would make so much more of it; and to Fleda's own dinner 
little went beside the toast, that a greater portion of the 
rest might be for her aunt and Hugh. 

That same evening Seth Plumfidd came into the kitchen 
while Fleda was there. 

"Here is something belongs to you, I believe," said he 
with a covai't smile, bringing out from under his cloak the 
mate to Fleda's fowl ; — " mothei- said somethin' had run 
away with t'other one swid she didn't know what to do with 
this one alone. Your uncle at home V 

The Best news that Fleda heard was that Seth had taken 
a lease of the saw-mi!l for two years. 

Mr. Didenhover did not disappoint Fleda's expectations. 
Very little could be got from hira or the farm under him 
beyond the immediate supply wanted for the use of the 
family; and that in kind, not in cash. Mrs, Bossitur was 
comforted by knowing that some portion of rent had also 
gone to Di-. Gregory — how large or how small a portion 
she could not find out. But this left the family in increaa- 
ing straits, which naiTowed and narrowed during the whole 
first summer and winter of Didenhover'a administration. 
Very straitened they would have, been but for the means of 
relief adopted by the two children, as they were always 
called. Hugh, as soon as the spring opened, had a quiet 
hint, through Fleda, that if he had a mind to take the 
working of the saw-mill he might, for a consideration merely 
nominal. This offer was immediately and gratefully closed 
w'::\\; jind Hugh's earnings were thenceforward very Im- 
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portent at home. Fleda had her own ways and means. 
Mr. Rossitur, more low-spirited and gloomy than ever, 
seemed to have no heart to anything. He would have 
worked perhaps if he could have done it alone ; but to join 
Didenhover and hia men, or any other gang of workmen, 
was too much for his magnanimity. He helped nobody 
but F]eda. For her he would do anything, at any time ; 
and in the garden and among her flowers in the flowery 
courtyard he might often be seen at work with her. But 
nowhere else. 
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By Ukelt rlpa dau^htera, whom they would comu 
This wBjf lo husbands ; eai whose baskets bean 
An erobleme ot tUemBfllYBa, iu plum or peare. 



SO the time walked away, for this family was not now 
of ttose " whom time runueth withal," — to the second 
summer of Mr. Dideohovev'a term. 

One morning Mra, Eossitur was aeated in the breakfast- 
room at her usual employment, mending and patching ; no 
aioeoure now. Fleda opened the kitchen door and came 
in folding up a calico apron she had just taken off. 

"YoQ are tired, dear," said Mrs. Kossitnr sorrowfully; 
— " you look pale." 

" Do I f — said IFleda sitting down. " 1 am a little 
tired !" 

"Why do you do so 3" 

"O it's nothing" said Fleda cheerfully;—"! haven't 
hurt myself. I shall be rested again in a few minutes." 

" What have you been doing ?" 

"01 tirod myself a little bdbre breakiast in thegarden, 
I suppose. Aunt Lucy, doa't you think I Imd almost a 
bushel of peas?— and there was a little over a half bushel 
last time, so 1 shall call it a huahel. Isn't that fino?" 

" You dido't piok them all yourself?" 

" Hugh helped me a little while ; but he had the hoi'se 
to get ready, and I was out before him this morning — 
poor feilow, he was tired from yesterday, I dare say." 

Mrs. Eossitur looked at her, a look between remonstrance 
nnd reproach, anrl past her eves down without saving a 
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word, swali-owiiig a whole heartful of thoughts and feelings. 
Fleda stooped forward till her own forehead softly touched 
Mrs. Boesitiir's, as gentle a chiding of despondency as a 
very sunbeam could have given. 

"Now aunt Lucy! — what do you meanl Don't you 
know it's good for me? — And do you know, Mr. Sweet 
will give me four shillings abhl I tl Iset 

three dozen heads of lettuc th jig be d It 

that doing welH and I sent t d d y 1 f y 

terday. It is time they w gnftlj ng 

up to seed, this set; I hav g t th fa t Im t 

ready." 

Mi's. Kossitur looked at h ag f h f d b 

sort of terrestrial angel. 

" And how much will you get for them ?" 

"I don't know exactly — threepence, or sixpence perhaps, 
— I guess not so much — they are so easily raised ; though 
I don't believe tiiere are so fine as mine to be seen in this 
region. — If I only had somebody to water the strawberries ! 
— we should have a great many. Aunt Lucy, 1 am going 
to send as many as 1 can without robbing unole Eolf — he 
shaVt miss them ; but the rest of us don't mind eating 
rather fewer than usual? I shall make a good deal by 
them. And I think these morning rides do Hugh good ; 
don't you think so?" 

"And what have you been busy about ever since bi'eak- 
fast, Fleda ?" 

" O — two or three things," said Fleda lightly. 

"Whatr 

"I had bread to make — and than I thought while my 
liands were in I would make a custard for uncle Bolf." 

"You needn't have done that, dear! it was not neces- 
sary." 

"Yes it was, because you know we have only fried pork 
for dinner to-day, and while we have the millc and e^s it 
doesn't cost much — the sugar is almost nothing. He will 
like it better, and so will Hugh. As for you," said Fleda, 
gently touching her forehead again, " you know it is of no 
consequence !" 

" I wish you would think yourself of some consequence," 
MRld Mrs. E-osaitur. 
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'■ Don't 1 think myself of consequence !" said Fleda 
affectionately. " I don't know how you'd all get on without 
me. What do you think I have a mind to do now, by 
way of i-esting myself?" 

" Well f said Mrs, Eossitur, thinking of something else. 

" !t is the day for making presents to the minister you 
know T 

" The minister?'' — 

"Yes, the new minister — they expect him to-day ; — you 
haye heard of it ; — the things are alt to be carried to his 
house to-day. I have a great notion to go and see the fun 
— if I only had anything in the world I could possibly take 
with me—" 

" Aren't you too tired, dear T 

" No — it would rest me — it is early yet — if I only had 
something to take !- — I couldn't go without taking some- 

" A basket of eggsf said Mi's, Kossitur, 

" Can't, aunt Lucy — I can't spare tbera ; so many of the 
hens are setting now. — A basket of strawberries! — that's 
the thing ! I've got enough picked for that and to-iiight 
too. That will do !" 

Fleda'a preparations were soon made, and with her bas- 
ket on her arm she was ready to set forth. 

"If pride had not been a little put down in me," shesMd 
smiling, "I suppose I should rather stay at home than go 
with such a petty offering. And no doubt every one that 
sees it or hears of it will lay it to anything but the right 
reason. So much the world knows about the people it 
judges ! — It ia too bad to leave you all alone, aimt Lucy." 

Mrs. Rossitur putled her down for a kiss, a kisa in which 
how much was said on both sides! — and Fleda set forth, 
choosing as she very commonly did the old-time way 
through the kitchen. 

" Off again ?" said Barby who was on her knees scrub- 
bing the great flag-stones of the hearth, 

"Yes, 1 am going up to see the donation party," 

"Has the minister come?" 

"No, but he is coming to day, I understand." 

"He ha'n't preached for 'em yet, has he?" 

" Not yet ; I suppose he will next Sunday." 
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'■They iue in ;i inighty hurry to give him a donation 

farty !" said Bai-by. " I'd ha' waited till he was here tiret. 
don't believe they'd be quite so spry with their donatioaa 
if they had paid the last man up as they ought. I'd rather 
give a man what belongs to him, and maiie him presents 
afterwards," 

" Why 80 1 hope they will, Biii-by," said Fleda laughing. 
But Bai-by said no more. 

The parsonage-house was about a quarter of a mile, a lit- 
tle more, from the saw-mill, in a line at right angles with 
the main road. Fleda took Hugh from his work to see her 
safe there. Tke road rau north, keeping near the level of 
the mid-hil! where it branched off a little below the saw- 
mill ; and as the ground continued rising towai-ds the east 
and was well clothed with woods, the way at this hour was 
stiil pleasantly shady. To the left, the same slope of 
ground carried down to the foot of the hiil gave them an 
uninterrupted view over a wide plain or bottom, edged in 
the distance with a circle of gently swelling hills. Close 
against the hills, in the iar comer of the plain, lay the lit^ 
tie village oi' Queeehy Run, hid from sight by a slight in- 
tervening rise of ground; not a chimney shewed itseif in 
the whole spread of country. A sunny landscape just now ; 
but rich in picturesque associations of hay-cocka and win- 
rows, spotting it near and f^r ; and close by below them 
was a field of mowers at work ; they could distinctly hear 
the measured rush of the scythes through the grass, and 
then the soft clink of the rifles would seem to plf^ some old 
delicious tune of childish days. Fleda made Hugh stand 
still to listen. It was a warm day, but "the sweet south 
that breathes upon a bank of violets," could hardly be more 
sweet than the air which coming to them over the whole 
breadth of the valley had been ehai'ged by the new-made 

" How good it is, Hugh," said Fleda, " that one can get 
out of doors and forget everything that ever happened or 
ever will happen within four walls !" 

" Do you f said Hugh, rather sobei'ly. 

"Yes i do, — even in my flower-patch, right before the 
house-door; but Aere — "said Fleda, turning away and 
swinging her basket of strawberries as she went, " I have 
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no idea I evei' did such a thing ^ make bread ! — and how 
clothes get mended I do not comprehend in the least!" 

" And have you forgotten the peas and the asparagus 
tooT 

"I am afraid you liaven't, dear Hugh," said Pleda, Unit- 
ing- her arm within his. " Hugh, — I must find some way 
to make money." 

"More money f said Hugh smiling, 

"Yes— this garden business is all very well, but it 
doesn't come to any very great things after all, if you are 
aware of it ; and Hugh, I WMit to get aunt Lucy a new 
dress. I um't bear to see her in that old merino and it 
isn't good for her. Why Hugh she couldn't possibly see 
Miybody, if anybody should come to the house." 

" Who is there to come f said Hugh. 

" Why nobody ; but still, she ought not to be so." 

"What more can you do, dear Fleda'f You work a 
great deal too hard already," said Hugh aghing. " You 
should have seen the way &ljier and mother looked at you 
last night when you were asleep on the sofa." 

Fleda stifled her sigh, and went on, 

"I am sure there are things that might be done — things 
for the booksellers — translating, or copying, or something, 
- — I don't know exactly — I have heard of people's doing 
such things. I mean to write to unole Orrin and ask him. 
I am sure he can manage it for me." 

*' What were you writing the other night 1" said Hugh 
suddenly. 

"Whenr' 

"The other night — when you were writing by the fire- 
light % 1 saw your pencil scribbling away at a furious rate 
over the paper, aijd you kept your hand up carefully 
between me and your face, but 1 could see it was some- 
thing very interesting. Ha 1 — " said Hugh, laughingly try- 
ing to get another view of Fleda's face which was again 
kept from him. " Send tiiat to uncle Orrin, Fleda ; — or 
shew it to me first and then I will tell you." 

Fleda made no answer ; and at the parsonage door Hugh 
left her. 

Two or three wagons were standing there but nobody to 
be seen. Fleda went up the steps and crossed the broad 
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piftzzii, brown and unpainted, but picturesque stiil, and 
guided by the sound of tongues tamed to the right where 
she found a large low room, the very centre of the stir. 
But the etir had not by any means reached the height yet. 
Not more than a dozen people were gathered. Here were 
aunt Syra and Mrs. Douglass, appointed a committee to re- 
ceive and dispose the offerings as they were brought in, 

" Why there is not much to be seen yet," said Pleda. 
"I did not know I was so early." 

"Time enough," said Mrs. Douglass. "They'll come 
the thioker when they do cooie. Good morning, Dr. 
Quackenboss ! — I hope you're a going to give us something 
else besides a bow? and I won't take none of your physio 
neither." 

" I humbly submit," swd the doctor graciously, " that 
nothing ought to be expected of gentlemen that — a — are so 
unhappy as to be alone ; for they really — a — have nothing 
to give, — but themselves." 

There was a shout of merriment. 

" And snppoa'n that's a gift that nobody wants T said 
Mrs. Douglass's sharp eye and voice at once. 

"In that case," said the doctor, "I really — Miss Iling- 
gan, may I — a— may I relieve your hand of this fair bur- 
den T 

" It is not a very fair biirden, sii-^," s^d Fleda, laughing 
and relinquishing her strawberries. 

" Ah but, fair, you know, I mean, — we speak — in that 

sense Mrs. Douglass, here is by far the most el^ant 

offering that your hands will have the honour of receiving 
this day." 

" 1 hope so," said Mrs, Douglass, " or there won't be 
much to eat for the minister. Did you never take notice 
how elegant things somehow made folks gi'ow poor f 

" I guess he'd as leave see something a little substantial," 
said aunt Syra. 

"Well now," said the doctor, "here is Miss Ringgan, 
who is unquestionably — a — elegant ! — and I am sure no- 
body will say that she — looks poor !" 

In one sense, surely not ! iTiere could not be two opin- 
ions. But with all the fairness of health, and the flush 
which two or three feelings had brought to her checks, there 
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was a look as if the workings of the mind had refined away 
a little of the strength of the physical fraiue, and as if grow- 
ing poor in Mrs. Itougiass's sense, that is, thifi, might easily 
be the next step. 

" What's your uncle going to give us, Tlsda V said aunt 
Syra. 

But Fleda was saved replying ; for Mrs. Douglass, wlio 
if she was sharp could be good-natured too, and bad watched 
to see how Fleda took the double fire upon elegance and 
poverty, could bear ho more trial of that sweet gentle iace. 
Without giving her time to answer she carried her ofi' to 
see the things already stored in the closet, bidding tbe doc- 
tor over her shoulder " be off after his goods, whether he 
had got 'em or no." 

There was certamly a promising beginnmg made for the 
future minister's comfort. One shelf was already com- 
pletely stocked with pies, and another shewed a quantity 
of cake, and biscuits enough to last a good-sized family for 
several meals. 

" That is always the way," said Mrs. Douglass ; — " it's 
the strangest thing that folks has no sense ! Now one half 
o' them pies '1! be dried up afore they can eat the rest ; — 
'tain't much loss, for Mis' Prin sent 'em down, and if they 
are worth anything it's the first time anything ever come 
out of her house that was. Now look at them biscuit !" — 

" How many are coming to eat them?" said Fleda. 

"Howr 

" How large a family has the minister ?" 

"He ha'n't a bit of a femily ! He ain't mamed." 

" Not !" 

At the grave way in which Mis Douglass taj?cd lou 1 
upon her and answered, and at the lea of a s ngle n outb 
devoted to all that dosetful, Fleda s g a t j gave phce to 
most uncontTOllable merriment. 

" No," said Mrs. Douglass, with a ou ous t st f hej 
mouth but commanding herself — 1 e a n t to be s e~not 
yet. He ha'n't any family but himsell and some sort of 
a housekeeper, I suppose, they'll divide the house betweeti 
'em." 

lope," said Fleda. " But what will 
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"Seli ^em if ho dou't want 'om," said Mrs. Douglass 
quizzically, " Stut up, Fleda, I forget who sent them bia- 
ouit — somebody that calculated to make a she'w for a little, 
I reckou. — My sakes ! I believe it was Mis' Springer her- 
self! — she didn't heat me though," said Mrs. Douglass 
peeping out of the half open door. " It's a good thing the 
world wn't all alike ; — there's Mis' Plumfield — stop now, 
and I'll tell you all she sent ; — that big jar of lard, there's 
as good as eighteen or twenty pound, — and that basket of 
eggs, I doa't know how many there is, — and that cheese, a 
real fine one I'll be bound, she wouldn't pick out the worst 
in her dairy ,~aad Seth fetched down a hundred weight of 
corn meal and another of rye flour; uow that's what 1 call 
doing things something like; if everybody else would keep 
up their end as weil as they keep up their'n the world 
wouldn't be quite so one-sided as it is. I never see die 
time yet when I couldn't tell where to find Mis' Plumfield," 

"No, nor anybody else," said Fleda looking happy. 

"There's Mis' Silbert couldts't find nothing better to send 
than a Itag of soap," Mra. Douglass went on, seeming very 
much amused ; — " I was beat when I saw that walk in ! I 
should think she'd feel streaked to come here by and by 
and see it a standing between Mis' Plumfield's lard and 
Mis' Oavering's pork — that's a handsome kag of pork, ain't 
it? What's that man done with your strawberries? — I'll 

fut 'em up here afore somebody takes a notion to 'em. — 
11 let the 'niinistei' know who he's got to thank for 'em," 
said she, winking at Fieda. "Where's Dr. Qua«kenboss^" 

" Coming, ma'am !" sounded from the hall, and forthwith 
at the open door entered the doctor's head, simultaneously 
wifh a large cheese which he was rolling before him, the 
rest of the doctor's person being thrown into the back- 
ground in consequence. A curious natural representation 
of a wheelbarrow, tiie wheel being the only artificial 
part. 

" Oh ! — that's you, doctor, is it?" said Mrs. Douglass. 

" This is me, ma'am," said the doctor, rolling up to the 
closet door, — "this has the honour to be — a — myself^ — 
bringing my service to the feet of Misa Binggaa," 

"°Tain't very elegant," said the sharp lady. 

rieda thought if his service was-at her feet, her feet 
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BJioijld be somewheie else, and accordiDgly stepped quietly 
out of the way and went to one of Ae windows, from 
whence she could have a view both of the comers ^d 
the come ; and by this time thoroughly in the spirit of the 
thing she used her eyes upon both with great amusem.ent. 
People were constantly arriving now, in wagons and on 
foot; and stores of all kinds were most litei'aily pouring 
in. Bags and even barrels of meal, floru", pork, and pota- 
toes ; strings of dried apples, salt, hams and beef; hops, 
pickles, vinegar, maple sngai- and molasses ; rolls of fresh 
butter, cheese, and eggs ; oake, bread, and pies, without 
end. Mr. Penny, the storekeeper, seat a box of tea, Mr. 
Winegar, the carpenter, a new ox-sled. Earl Douglass 
brought a handsome axe-helve of his own fashioning; his 
wife a quantity of rolls of wool. Zan Finn carted a load 
of wood into the wood-shed, and Squire Thornton another. 
Home-made candles, custards, preserves, and smoked Uver, 
came in a batch from two or three miles off up on the 
mountain. Half a dozen chairs from the factory man. 
Half a dozen brooms from the other store-keeper at the 
Deepwater settlement. A carpet for the best room from 
the ladies of the township, who had clubbed forces to fur- 
nish it ; and a home-made concern it was, from the shears 
to the loom. 

The room was full now, for every one after depositing his 
gift turned aside to see what others had brought and were 
bringing ; and men and women, the young and old, had 
their several circles of gossip in various parts of the crowd. 
Apart from them all Fleda sat in her window, probably 
voted " elegant" by others than the doctor, for they vouch- 
safed her no more than a transitory attention and sheered 
off to find something more congenial. She sat watching 
the people ; smiling very often as some odd figure, or look, 
or some peculiar turn of expression or tone of voice, caught 
her ear or her eye. 

Both ear and eye wei'C fastened by a young counti'yman 
with a particularly fresh face whom she saw appi-oaclung 
the house. He came up on foot, carrying a single fowl 
slung at his back by a stick thrown across his shoulder; 
and witlicut stirring hat or stick he came into the room and 
made his way through the crowd of people, looking to the 
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one hand and the other evidently in a maze of douBt to 
■whom he should deliver himself and his chicken, till brought 
up by Mrs. Douglass's sharp voice. 

" Well Philetus ! what are you looking fori" 

" Do, Mis' Douglass !" — it is impossible to expresa the 
abortive attempt at a bow which accompanied this saluta- 
tion, — " I want to know if the minister '11 he in town to- 
day V 

"What do yoix want of him?" 

" I don't want nothin' of him. I want to know if he'll 
be in town to-day V 

"Yes — I expect he'll be along directly — why, what then f 

" Cause I've got tew obiokena for him hei'e, and mother 
BsiA they hadn't ought to be kept no longer, and if he 
wa'n't to hum I were to fetch 'em back, straight." 

"Well he'll be here, so let's have 'em," said Mrs. Doug- 
lass biting her lips, 

" What's become o' t'other one V said Earl, as the young 
man's stick was brought round to the table; — "I guess, 
you've lost it, ha'n't you V 

" ily gi-aeious!" was all Philetaa's powers were eijual to. 
Mrs. Douglass went off into fits which rendered her inca- 
pahle of speaking and left the unluoky chicken-hearer to 
tell his story his own way, but all he brought forth was 
" Du tell !— 1 am beat !— " 

"Where's t'other one?" said Mrs. Douglass between 
paroxysms. 

" Why i ha'n't done nothin' to it," said Philetus dis- 
mally, — "there was teu on 'em afore I started, and I took 
and tied 'em together and hitched 'em onto the stick, and 
that one naust m.' loosened itself off some way— I beKeve 
the darned thing did it o' pui-pose." 

"I guess your mother knowed that one wouldn't keep 
till it got here," said Mre. Douglass. 

The rooni was now all one shout, in the midst of which 
poor Philetus took himself off as speedily as posrfhle. 
Before Tleda had diied her eyes her attention was taken 
by a lady and gentleman who had just got out of a vehicle 
of more than the ordinary pretension and were coming up 
to the door. The gentleman was young, the lady was not, 
bolh had a particularly amiable and pl'oasani appearance ; 
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bull about the lady there was something that moved Fleda 
singularly and somehow touched the spring of old memo- 
ries, which she felt stirring at the sight of her. As they 
ueared the house she lost them — then they entered the room 
and came through it slowly, looking about them with an 
air of good-humoured amusement. Pleda's eye was fixed, 
but her mind puzzled itself in vain to recover what in her 
expeiieiice had been connected with that fair and lady-lilte 
physiognomy aad the bland smile that was overlooked by 
those acute eyes. The eyes met hers, and then seemed to 
reflect her doubt, for they remained as fixed as her own 
while the lady quickening her steps came up to her. 

" I am sure," she said, holding out her hand, and with a 
gentle graciousness that was very agreeable, — " I am sure 
you are somelDody I know. What is yowr name?" 

" Fleda Ringgan." 

" I thought so !" said the lady, now shaking her hand 
warmly and kissing her, — " I knew nobody could have 
been your mother but Amy Charlton ! How like her you 
look! — Don't you know me? don't you remember Mrs. 
Evelyn?" 

"Mrs. Evelyn !" said Eleda, the whole coming baok to 
her at once. 

" You remember me now '? — How well 1 recollect you ! 
and all that old time at Montepoole. Poor little creature 
that yon were ! and dear little creature, as I am sure you 
have been ever since. And how is your dear aunt L«cy^" 

Eieda answered that she was well. 

"I used to love her very much — that was before I knew 
you — befoie she went abroad. We have just got home— 
this spring; and now we are staying at Montepoole for a 
few days. I shall come and see her to-morrow— 1 knew 
you were somewhere in this region, but I did not know 
exactly where to find you ; that was one reason why I 
came here to-day — I thought I might hear something of 
you. And where are your aunt Lucy's children % and how 
are they r 

" Hugh is at home," said Fleda, " and rather delicate— 
Charlton is in the army." 

"In the ai-ray. lo Mexico !" — 

" In Mexico he has been"— - 
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"Your pool- aunt Lucy!"' 

— "In Mexico he has beeE, but he is just coming home 
now — he has been wounded, and he is ooming home to 
spend a long fiii'lough." 

"Coming home. Tiiat will make you all very happy. 
And Hugh is delicate — and how aie you, love % you hmlly 
look like a country-girl. Mr. Olmney !— " said Mrs, 
Evelyn looking round for her companion, who was standing 
quietly a few steps off surveying the scene, — " Mr. Olmney ! 
— I am going to do you a favour, sir, in introducing you 
to Miss RinggMi — a very old friend of mice. Mr. Olmney, 
— these are not exactly the apple-cheeks and robuittom 
demonstrations we are taught' to look for in country -land ?" 

This was said with a kind of sly funny enjoyment which 
took away evei'ything disagreeable from the appeal ; but 
!Fleda conceived a favourable opinion of the person to 
whom it was made fi-om the fact that he paid her no com- 
pliment and made no answer beyond a very pleasant smile. 

" What is Mrs. Evelyn's definition of a very old friend T 
said he with another smile, as that lady moved off to take 
a more particular view of what she had come to see. " To 
judge by the specimen before me I should consider it very 
equivocal." 

" Perhaps Mrs. Evelyn counts friendships by inheritance," 
said Fleda, "I think they ought to be counted so." 

"'Thine own friend and thy father's friend forsake 
not' f said the young man. 

JFleda looked up and smiled a pleased answer. 

" There is something very lovely in the fMthfulness of 
tried friendship — and very uncommon." 

" I know that it is uncommon only by hearsay," said 
I'leda. " I have so many good friends." 

He was silent for an instant, possibly thinking there 
might be a reason for that unknown only to Fleda her- 
self. 

" Perhaps one must be in peculiar circumstances to real- 
ize it," he said sighing ; — " circumstances that leave one of 
no importance to any one in the world. — But it is a kind 
lesson ! — one learns to depend more on the one friendship 
that can never disappoint." 

Fleda's eyes again gai'e an answer of sympathy, for she 
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thought from the shade that had come upon his face that 
these oirounastances had probably been known to him- 
self. 

"This is rather an arauaiug scene," lie remarked pres- 
ently itt a low tone. 

" Very," said Fle^. " I have never seen such a one be- 
fore." 

'■Nor I," said he. "It is a pleasant scene too; it is 
pleasant to see so many evidences of kindness and good 
feeling on the part of all these people." 

" There is all the more shew of it, I suppose, to-day," 
said Fleda, " because w^e have a new minister coming ; — 
they want to make a favourable impression." 

" Does the old proverb of the ' new broom' hold good 
here tool" said he smiling. "What's the name of your 
new minister V 

" 1 am not certain," said Fleda, — " there were two talked 
of — the last I heard was that it was an old Mr. Carey ; but 
from what I hear this momiog 1 suppose it must be the 
other — a Mr, Ollum, or some such queer name, 1 believe." 

Fleda thought her hearer looked very much amused, and 
followed his eye into the room, where Mrs. Evelyn was 
going about in all quarters looking at everything, and find- 
ing oc<Mision to enter into conversation with at least a qnax- 
ter of the people who were present. Whatevei' she was 
Baying it seemed at that moment to have something to do 
with them, for sundry eyes turned in their direction; and 
presently Dr. Quadtenboss came up, with even more than 
common suavity of manner. 

" I trust Miss Einggan will do me the favour of making 
me acquainted with — a— with our future pastor !'' said the 
doctor, looking however not at all at Miss Kinggan hut 
straight at the pastor in question. "1 have great pleasure 
in giving you the first welcome, sir, — or, I should say, 
rather the second ; since no doubt Miss Ringgan has been 
in advance of me. It is not un — a — appropriate, sir, for I 
may say we — a— divide the town between us. You aie, 
I am sure, a worthy representative of Peter and Paul; and 
I am — a — a pupil of Esoulapus, sir ! You are the intel- 
lectual physician, and I am the external." 

" 1 hope we sliall both prove ourselves good workmen. 
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sir," said the young minister, shaking the doctor's hn.nd 
heartily. 

"This is Dr. Quaekenboss, Mr. Olmney," aaid Pleda, 
making a tremendous effort. But though she could see cor- 
responding indications about her coinpanion's eyes and 
mouth, she admired the kindness and self-command with 
which he listened to the doctor's civUities and answered 
them; expr^sing his gratefiil sense of the fevours received 
not only from him but from others. 

"0 — a little to begin with," aaid the doctor, looking round 
upon the room, which would certainly have furnished that 
for fifty people ; — "I hope we ain't done yet by consider- 
able — -But here is Miss Einggan, Mr. — a — Ummin, that 
has brought you some of the fruits of her own garden, with 
her own fair hands — a basket of fine strawberries — which I 
am sure — a — wiil make you forget everything else !" 

Mr. Olmney had the good-breeding not to look at Fleda, 
aa he answered, "1 am sure the spirit of kindness was the 
same in all, Dr. Quaekenboss, and I trust not to forget that 
readily." 

Others now came up ; and Mr. Olmney was walked off 
to be " made acquainted" with all or with all the chief of 
his parishioners then and there assembled. Fleda watched 
him going about, shaking hands, talking and smiling, in all 
directions, with about as much freedom of locomotion as a 
fly in a spider's web ; till at Mrs. Evelyn's approach the 
others fell off a little, and taking him by the arm she res- 
cued him. 

" My dear Mr. Olmney !" she whispered, with an in- 
tensely amused )«ce, — " 1 shall have a vision of you every 
day for a month to come, sitting down to dinner with a 
rueful iaoe to a whortleberry pie ; for there are so many of 
them your conscience will not let you have Miything else 
cooked — you cannot manage more than one a d^." 

" Pies !" said the young gentleman, as Mrs. Evelyn left 
talking to indulge her feelings in ecstatic quiet laughing,— 
" I have a hori-or of pies !" 

" Yes, yes," said Mrs. Evelyn nodding her head delight- 
edly as ^e drew him towards the pantry, — " I kcow !^ 
Come and sec what is in store for you. You are to do 
penance for a month to come with tin pans of bJaokberry 
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jam fringed with pie-crust — no, they can't be blackberries, 
they must be raspberries — the blacltberries are not ripe yet. 
And you may sup upon calte and custards — ualess you give 
the custards for the little pig out there — he will want some- 

"A pig! — " said Mr. Olmney in a maze; Mrs. Evelyn 
again giving out in distress. " A pig f said Mr. Olmney. 

" Yes — a pig — a very little one, saad Mrs. Evelya con- 
vulsively, " laHi sure he is hungry now ! — " 

They had reached the pantry, aud Mr. Olmney's face was 
all that was wanting to l&rs. Evelyn's delight. How she 
smothered it, so that it should go no further than to distress 
his self-command, is 3. mystery known only to the initiatecl. 
Mrs. Douglass was forthwith called into council. 

" Mrs. Douglass," said Mr, Olmney, "I feel very much 
inclined to play the host, and beg my friends to share with 
me some of these good things they have been so bountifully 
providing." 

" He would enjoy them much more than he would alone, 
Mrs. Douglass," said Mrs. Evelyn, who still had hold of 
Mr. Olmney's arm, looking round to the lady with a most 
benign fece. 

" I reckon some of 'em would be past enjoying by the 
time he got to 'em wouldn't they f said the lady. " Well, 
they'll have to tai;e 'em m their fingers, for our crockery 
ha'n't come yet — 1 shall have to jog Mr. Flatt's elbow — 
but hungry folks ain't curious." 

" In their fingers, or any way, provided you have only a 
knife to cut them with," said Mi', Oimney, while Mrs. 
Evelyn squeezed Ms arm in secret mischief; — " and pray if 
we can muster two knives let us out one of these cheeses, 
Mrs. Douglass." 

And presently Fleda saw pieces of pie walking about in 
all directions supported by pieces of cheese. And then 
Mrs. Evelyn aud Mr. Olmney came out from the pantry 
and came towards her, the latter bringing her with Ms own 
hands a portion in a tin pan. The two ladies sat down iu 
the window together to eat and be amused. 

" My deal" Fieda, I hope you are hungry !" said Mrs. 
Evelyn, biting her pie Fleda could not help thinking with 
an air of good-humynred oondes 
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" I am, ma'atn," she said laughing. 

" You look just as jou used to do," Mrs. Evelyn went 
on earnestly. 

"Do II" said Fleda, privately thinking that the lady 
must have good eyes for features of resembianoe. 

" Except that you have more colour in your cheeks and 
more sparkles in your eyes. Dear little creature that you 
were ! I want to make you know my children. Do you 
remember that Mr. and Mra. Carleton that took auch care 
of you at Montepoole?" 

" Certainly I do ! — very well." 

" We saw them last winter — we were down at their 

oountry-pJaoe in shire. They have a magnificent piaee 

there — everything you can think of to make life pleasant. 
We spent a week with them. My dear Fleda '. — I wish I 
could shew you that plaoe ! you never saw anything like it." 

Fleda eat her pie. 

" We have nothing like it in this country — of course — 
cannot have. One of those superb English country^seatg 
is beyond even the imagination of an American." 

" Nature has been as kind to us, hasn't she ?" said Fleda. 

" O yes, but such fortunes you know. Mr. Olmney, 
what do you think of those overgi-own fortunes ? 1 was 
speaking to Miss Rinnan just now of a gentleman who 
has forty thousand pounds a year income — sterling, sir ; — 
forty thousand pounds a year sterling. Somebody says, 
you know, that ' he who has more thMi enough is a thief 
of the rights of his brother,' — what do you think f " 

But Mr. Olmney's attention was at the moment forcibly 
called off by the " income" of a parishioner. 

"I suppose," said Fleda, "his thievish character must 
depend entirely on the use he makes of what he has." 

" I don't know," said Mrs. Evelyn shaking her head, — 
" I think the possession of great wealth is very hardening." 

" To a fine nature V said Fleda. 

Mrs. Evelyn shook her head again, but did not seem to 
think it worth while to reply ; and Fleda was trying the 
question in her own mind whether wealth or poverty might 
be the most hardening in its eifects; when Mr. Olmney 
having succeeded in getting free again came and took his 
station beside them ; and they had a particularly pleasant 
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talli, which Fleda who had seen, iiobodj in a great while 
enjoyed very much. They had several auch talks iw the 
course of the day ; for though the distractions caused by 
Mr. Olmney's other friends were many and eagi-ossing, he 
generally contrived in time £o find his way back to their 
window. Meanwhile Mrs. Evelyn had a great deal to say 
to Heda and to hear from her ; and left her at last under 
an engagement to spend the next day at the Pool. 

Upon Mr, Olmney's departure with Mrs. Evelyn the 
attraction which had held the company tc^ether was broken, 
and they scattered fast. Fleda presently finding herself in 
the minority was glad to set out with Miss Anastasia Finn 
aud her sister Lucy, who would leave her but very littl© 
way from lier own door. But she had moj'e company than 
she bargained for. Dr. Quackenbosa was pleased to attach 
himself to their party, though his own shortest road cer- 
tainly lay Iq another direction ; and Fleda wondered what 
he had done with his wagon, which beyond a question must 
have brought the cheese in the morning. She edged her- 
self out of the conversation as much as possible, and hoped 
it would prove so agreeable that he would not think of 
attending her home. In vain. When they made a stand 
at the cross roads the doctor stood on ber side. 

" I hope BOW yoy^v^ made a commencement, you will 
come to see us again, Fleda," said Miss Lucy. 

" What's the use of asking ^" said her sister abruptly. 
"If she has a raind to she will, and if she ha'n't I am sure 
we don't want her." 

Tbey turned olf. 

" 'ITiose are excellent people," said the doctor when they 
were beyond hearing ; — " really respectable !" 

" Are they ?" said Fleda, 

" But your goodness does not look, I am sure, to find — a 
— Parisian graces, in so remote a circle ?" 

" Cert^nly oot !" said Fleda. 

" We have had a genial day !" said the doctor, quitting 
the Finns. 

"I don't know," said Fleda, permitting a little of her 
inward merriment to work off^— " I think it has been rather 
too hot." 

" Yes," said the doctor, " the sim has been ardent ; but I 
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referred rather to the — a — to the Wiirnilitg of affections, 
and the pleasant exchange of intercourse on all sides which 
has taken place. How do you like our — a — the stranger?" 
"Who, sir?" 

" The new-comer,— this youag Mr. Ummin ?" 
Fleda answered, but she hardly knew what, for she was 
musing whether the doctor would go away or come in. 
They reached the door, and Heda invited him, with terrible 
effort after her voice ; the doetor having juat blandly offered 
an opinion upon the decided polish of Mr. Olmney's man- 
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FLEDA pushed open the parlour door aiid preceded her 
convoy, in a kiad of tip-toe state of spirits. The first 
thing that met her eyes was her aunt in one of the few haud- 
some silks whidi were almost her sole relio of past ward- 
robe prosperity, and with a face uncommonly happy and 
pretty ; and the next instant she saw the explanation of this 
appearance in her cousin Charlton, a little palish, but look- 
ing better than she had ever seen him, and another gentle- 
man of whom her eye took in only the general outlines of 
feshion and comfortable circumstances; now too strange to 
it to go unnoted. In Pleda's usual mood her next move- 
ment would have been made with a demureness that would 
have looked like bashfulness. But the amusement and 
pleasure of the day just passed had for the moment set her 
spirits free from the burden that generally bound them 
down ; and they were as elastic as her step as she came 
forward and presented to her aunt " Dr. Quackenboss,"- — 
and then turned to shake her cousin's hand. 

" Charlton ! — Where did you come from ? We didn't 
expect you so soon," 

" You are not sorry to see me, I hope ?" 

" Not at all — veiy glad ;"— aud then as her eye glanced 
towards theother new-comer Charlton presented to her '^'Mr. 
Thorn ;" and Fleda'a fancy made a sudden, quick leap on 
the instant to the old hall at Montepoole and the shot dog. 
And then Dr. Quackenbos'i was presented, an introduction 
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which Capt. Rossitur reeeived coldly, and Mr. Thorn with 
something more than frigidity. 

The doctor's elasticity however defied depression, espe- 
cially in. the presence of a silk dress and a militaiy coat. 
Fleda presently saw that he was ^onizing her uncle. Mi-s, 
Eossitwr had drawn dose to her son. Fleda wa& left to 
take care of the other visiter. The young men had both 
seemed more struct at the vision presented to them than 
she had been on her part. She thought neither of them was 
very ready to speak to her. 

" I did not know," said Mr. Thorn softly, "what reason I 
had to thank Eossitur for bringing nae home with him to- 
night — he promised me a supper and a welcome, — but 1 find 
he did not tell me the half of my entertainment." 

"That was wise in him," said Fleda; — "the half that is 
not expected is always worth a great deal more than the 

" In this case, most assuredly," said Thom bowing, and 
Fleda was sure not knowing what to make of her. 

"Have you been in Mexico too, Mr. Thorn's" 

" Not I ! — that's an entertainment I beg to decline. 1 
never felt inclined to barter an arm for a shoulder-knot, or 
to abridge my usual means of locomotion for the privilege 
of riding on parade — or selling oneself for a name— Peter 
Schlemil's selling his shadow 1 can understand ; but this is 
really lessening oneself that one's shadow may grow the 
larger." 

" But you were in the army V said Fleda. 

" Yea — It wasn't my doing. There is a time, you know, 
when one must please the old foljts — 1 grew old enough and 
wise enough to cut loose from the army before I had gained 
or lost much by it." 

He did not understand the displeased gravity of Fleda's 
fiwje, and went on insinuatingly ; — 

" Unless I have lost what Charlton has gained — some- 
thing I did not know hung upon the decision — Perhaps you 
think a man is taller for having iron heels to hie boots?" 

" I do not measure a man by his inches," said Fleda. 

"Then you have no particular predilection for shooting- 
men V 

■'■ I have no predilection for shooting anything, sir." 
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" Then I am safe !" said he, with an arrogant little air of 
satisfaction. "I was bom under an indolent star, bnt I 
confess to you, privately, of tiie two I would rather gatlier 
my harveste with the sickle than the sword. How does 
your uncle find if?" 

"Find what, sir?" 

"The worship of Ceres? — 1 remerabci' he used to he do- 
voted to Apollo and the Muses." 

"Are they rival deities'!" 

" Why — I have been rather of the opinion that they were 
too many for one house to hold," said Thorn glancing at 
Mr. Eossitur. " But perhaps the Graces manage to reeon- 
dle them!" 

" Did you ever heai- of the Graces getting supper 'i" said 
!Fleda. " Because Ceres sometimes sets them at that work. 
Uncle Eolf," she added as she passed him,—" Mr. Thorn is 
inquiring after Apollo — will you set hira right, while I do 
the same for the table-cloth f'^ 

Her unde looked from her sparkling eyes to the rather 
puzzled expression of his guest's face. 

"I was only asking your lovely niece," said Mr. Thorn 
coming down from his stilts,—" how you liked this country 
life r 

Dr. Quackenhoss bowed, probably in approbation of the 
epithet. 

"Well sir — what information did she give you on the 
subject?" 

" Left me in the daj'k, sir. with a vague hope that you 
would enlighten me." 

■-"I trust Mr. Rosatur can give a favourable report?" 
s^d the doctor benignly. 

But Mr. Rcrasitur's frowning brow looked very little like 
it. 

" What do you say to our country life, sir ?" 

"It's a confounded life, sir," said Mr, Eossitur, taking a 
pamphlet from the table to fold and twist as he spoke, — " it 
is a confounded life ; for the head and the hands must either 
live separate, or the head must do no other work but wait 
upon the hands. It is an alternative of loss and waste, sir." 

"The alteniative seems to be of— a — limited applica- 
tion," said the doctor, as Fledft, having foimd that Hugh 
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and Barby had been beforehand with hei', now came back 
to the company. " I am, sure this lady would not give such 
a testimony." 

"About what?" said FleiJa, ooJouiing undev the fire of 
so many eyes. 

"The blighting iuflnenee of Ceres' sceptre," said Mr, 
Thorn. 

"This country life," said her uncle;— "do you like it, 
rieda?" 

"You know uncle," said she cheerfully, "I was always 
of the old Douglasses' mind — I like better to hear the lark 
sing than the mouse squeaky" 

" Is that one of E 
doctor. 

" Yes sir," said Fleda with quivering lips, — " but not the 
one you know — an older man." 

" Ah 1" said the doctor intelligently. " Mr, Eossitur, — 
speaking of hands, — ■! have employed the Irish very much 
of late years — they are as good as one can have, if you do 
not want a head." 

" That is to say,— if you have a head," said Thorn. 

" Exactly !" said tlie doctor, all abroad, — " and wheu 
there are not too many of them together, I had enough 
of that, sir, some years ago when a multitude of them 
were employed on ilie public works. The Irish were in a 
stale of mutilation sir, all through the country." 

"Ah!" said Thorn, — "had the military been at work 
upon them f 

"No sir, but I wish they had, I am sure ; it would have 
been for the peace of the town. There were hundreds of 
them. We were in want of an aiTny." 

" Of surgeons, — I should think," said Hiom. 

Fleda saw the doctor's dubious air and her uncle's com- 
pressed lips ; and commanding herself, with even a look of 
something like displeasure she quitted her seat by Mr. 
Thorn and called the doctor to the window to look at a 
duster of rose acaciaa just then in their glory. He admired, 
and she expatiated, till she hoped everybody but herself 
had forgotten what they had been talking about. But they 
had no sooner returned to theii' seats than Thorn began 
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" 'ITio Irish ill yoar town are not ii: the same mutilated 
state now, I suppose, sir?" 

" No sir, no," said tlie doctor ; — " thei'e are much fewer 
of them to break each odier's bones. It was all among 



"The country is full of foi-eignefs," said Mr. Rossitur 
with praiseworthy gravity, 

"Yes sir," said Dr. Quaokenboss thoughtfully; — "we 
shall have none of our ancestors left in a short time, if 
Ihey go oo as they are doing." 

Fleda was l>eaten fi'om the field, and rushing into the 
breakfast-room astonished Hugh by seizing hold of him 
and indulging in a most prolonged and unbounded laugh. 
She did not shew herseif again till the company came in to 
supper; but then she was found as grave as Minerva. 
She devoted herself particularly to the care and entertain- 
ment of Di'. Quaekenbosa till he took leave ; nor could 
Thorn get another chance t« talk to her through all the 
evening. 

When he and Rosaltur were at last in theji' ixioms Fleda 
told her story. 

" You don't know how pleasant it was, aunt Lucy — ^liow 
much I enjoyed it — seeing and talking to somebody again. 
Mrs, Evelyn was so very kind." 

" I am very glad, my darling," said Mrs. Rosaitur, stro- 
king away the hair from the forehead that was bent down 
towards her; — "I am glad you had it to-day, and I am 
glad you will have iP agMl tOrmorrow." 

" You wili have it too, aunt Lucy. Mrs. Evelyn will be 
here in the morning — she said so." 

" I shall pot see her." 

" Why 1 Now aunt Lucy !^you will." 

"I have nothing in the world to see her in — I cannot." 

"You have this I" 

"For the morning? A rich French silk? — It would be 
absurd. No, no,^it would be better to wear my old 
inerino than that." 

"But you will have to dress in the morning for Mr, 
Thorn ? — he will be here to breakfast." 

'> I shall not corns down fo break fast. -=-Pon't look so, 
i.iv.'!—! can't help it." 
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" Why was that calico got for me and not for you !" said 
Fleda bitterly. 

"A sixpenny calico," said Mrs. Eosaitur smiling,— " it 
would be hard if you could not have so much as that, love." 

" And you will not see Mrs. Evelyn and her daughters 
at all! — and T was thinking that it would do you so much 

Mrs. Rossitur drew her face a little nearer and kissed it, 
over and ovei'. 

"It will do you good, my darling — that is what I care 
for much more." 

"It will not do me half as much," said Fleda sighing. 

Her spirits were in their old place again ; no more a tip- 
toe to-night. The short light of pleasure was overcast. 
She went to bed feeling very quiet indeed; and received 
Mrs. Evelyn and excused her aunt the next day, almost 
wishing the lady had not been as good as her won3. But 
though in the same mood she set off with her to drive to 
Montepoole, it could not stand the bright influences with 
which she found herself surrounded. She came home 
again at night with dancing spints. 

It was some days before Capt. Rossitur began at all to 
comprehend the change which had come upon his family. 
One morning Fleda and Hugh having finished their morn- 
ing's work were in the breakfast-room waiting foi' the rest 
of the family, when Charlton made his appearance, with 
the cloud on his brow which had been lately gathering. 

" Where is the paper f said he. " I haveti't seen a paper 
since I have been here." 

"You mustn't expect to find Mexican luxuries in Queechy, 
Capt. Rossitur," said Fleda pleasantly. — " Look at these 
roses, and don't ask me for papers !" 

He did look a minute at the dish of flowers she was 
arranging for the breakfest table, and at the rival freshness 
and sweetness of the face that hung over them, 

"You don't mean to say you live without a paper'*" 

"Well it's astonishing how many things people can live 
without," said Fleda rather dreamily, intent upon settling an 
uneasy rose that would topple ovei'. 

" I wish you'd answer me really," sidd Charlton. " Don't 
you t«ke a pappr here?" 
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" We would take one thankfully if it woukl be so good 
as to come ; but seriously Charlton we haven't any," she 
said changing her tone. 

" And have you done without one all through the 

" No — we used to borrow one from a kind neighbonr once 
in a while, to make sure, as Mr, Thorn says, that you had 
not bartei-ed an arm for a shoulder-knot." 

" Yon never looked to see whether I was killed in the 
meanwhile, I suppose f 

" No — never," said Fleda gravely, as she took her place 
on a low seat in the comer, — " I always knew you were safe 
before I touched the paper." 

" What do you mean T . 

" I am not an ejiemy, Charlton," said Fieda laughing. " I 
moan that 1 used to make aunt Miriam look over t£e ac- 
counts before I did." 

Charlton walked up and down the room for a little while 
in sullen silence ; and then bi-ought up before Fleda. 

" What are you doing ?" 

Fledu looked up, — a glance that aa sweetly and brightly 
as possible half asked half bade him be silent aud ask no 
questions, 

" What are you doing f he repeated, 

" 1 am putting a patch on my shoe." 

His look expressed more indignation than anything else. 

" What do you mean ?" 

"Just what I say," said Fleda, goiug on with her work. 

" What ill the name of all the cobblers in the land do you 
do it for T 

" Because I prefer it ti) having a hole in my shoe ; which 
would give me the additional ti'ouble of mending my stoek- 

Ch.irlton muttered an impatient sentence, of which Fleda 
only understood that "the devil" was in it, and then desired 
to know if whole shoes would not answer the purpose as 
well as either holes or patches? 

" Quite — if I had them," said Fleda, giving him another 
glanco which with all its gi-avity and sweetness carried also 
a little gentle reproach. 

'■"Rnt d(i vO]i know." *;ai'l he after standing- ^till a minute 
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looltiifg at lier, "that. any cobbler in the country would do 
what you are doing much better for sixpence?" 

'■I am quite aware of that," said Fleda, stitching 

" Your hands are not eti-ong enough foi' that work !" 

Fleda again smiled at him, in tlie very dint of giving a 
hard push to her needle ; a smile tliat would have witched 
him into good-humonr if he had not been determinately in 
a cloud and proof against everything. It only admonished 
him that he oould not safely remain in the region of sun- 
beams ; and he wallted up and down the room furiously 
again. The sudden censing of his footsteps presently made 
her look up, 

" What have you got thei-e ?— r-Oh Charlton don't ! — please 
put that down ! — I didn't know I had left them there— They 
were a little wet and 1 laid them on the chaii' to dry." 

"What do you call this?" said he, not minding her re- 

"They are only my gardening gloves — I thought I liad 
put them away." 

" Gloves !" said he, pulling at them disdainfully, — " why 
here are two — one within the other — what's that SurV 

" It's an old-faahioned way of mending matters, — two 
friends covering each other's deficiencies. The inner pair 
are too thin alone, and the outer ones have holes that are 
past cobbling." 

" Are we going to have any breakfast to-day f said he 
flingiDg the gloves down. " You are very late !" 

"No," said Fleda quietly, — "it is not time for aunt Luoy 
to be down yet." 

" Don't you have breakfast before nine o'clock ?" 

" Yes — -by half-past eight generally." 

" Strange way of getting along on a farm ! — Well I can't 
wait — I promised Thorn I would naeet hiio this morning — 
Barby ! — I wish you would bring me my boots '. — " 

Fleda made two springs, — one to touch Charlton's mouth, 
the other to close the door of communication with the 
kitchen. 

" Well ! — what is the matter t — can't 1 have them 1" 

" Yes, yes, but ask me for what you want. You rnusu't 
call upoii'lfarbv in thaf fashion." 
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" Why not ? is she too good to be spoken to ? What is 
she in the kitchen for?" 

" She wouldn't be in the kitchen long if we were to speak 
to her in that way," said Fleda. " I suppose she would as 
soon put your boots ou for you as fetch and carry them, 
I'll see about it." 

" It seems to me Fleda rules the house," remarked Capt. 
Rossitur when she had Jeft the room. 

" Well who should rule itf said Hugh. 

"Not she!" 

" I don't think she does," said Hugh ; " but if she did, I 
am sure it could not be in better hands." 

" It shouldn't be in her hands at all. But I have noticed 
since I have been here that she takes the arrangement of al- 
most everything. My mother seems to have nothing to do 
in her own family." 

"I wonder what the family or anybody in it would do 
without Fleda !" said Hugh, his gentle eyes quite firing with 
indignation, " You had better know more before yon speak, 
Charlton." 

" What is there for me to know V 

" Fleda does everything." 

" So I say ; and that is what I don't like." 

" How little you know what you ai'e talking about I" said 
Hugh. "I can tell you she is the life of the house, almost 
literally ; we should have had little enough Co live upon 
this summer if it had not been for her." 

" What do you mean ?" — impatiently enough, 

" Fleda — ^if it had not been for her gardening and man- 
agement. She has taken care of the garden these two 
years and sold I can't tell you bow much from it. Mr. 
Sweet, the hotel-man at the Poo], takes all we can give him." 

" How much does her ' taking care of the garden' amount 
tor 

" It amounts to ill tl e plant g and nearly all the other 
work, aftei- the fi st d ^g ng —by Sa.t the greater part of it." 

Charlton walked up anJ do 1,11 a few turns in most un- 
satisfied silence. 

" How does she get the th „ to Montepoole V 

" I take them. 

" You ! — When?" 
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"I ride with them ihore before brealifast. Fleda is up 
very early to gathei' them." 

" You have Dot been there this morning ?" 

" With what f 

" Peas and strawberries." 

" And Fleda picked them f 

" Yes— -with some help from Barby and me," 

"That glove of hers was wnnging wet." 

'■Yes, with the pea-vices, and strawberries too; you 
know they get so loaded with dew, O Fleda gets more 
than her gloves wet. But she does not mind anything she 
does for father and mother." 

" Humph !— And does she get enough when all is done 
to pay for the trouble ?" 

" I don't know," said Hugh i-ather aadly. " She thinks 
so. It is no trifle." 

" Which 1 — the pay or the trouble 1" 

" Both. But 1 meant the pay. Why she made ten dob 
lars last year from, the aspavi^ua beds alone, and 1 don't 
know how much more this year." 

" Ten dollars !— The devil !" 

» Why V 

"Have you come to counting your dollars by the tens?" 

" We have counted our sixpences so a good while," said 
Hugh quietly. 

Charlton sti'ode about the room again in much perturba- 
tion. Then came in Fleda, looking as bright as if dollars 
had been counted by the thousand, and bearing his boots. 

"What on earth did you do that for?" said he angrily. 
" I could have gone for them myself." 

" No harm done," said Fleda lightly, — " only I have got 
something else instead of the thanks 1 expected." 

" I caa't conceive," said he, sitting down and sulkily 
drawing on his foot-gear, " why this piece of punctiliousness 
should have made any more difficulty about bringing me 
my boots than about blacking them." 

A sly glance of intelligence, which Chariton was quick 
enough to detect, passed between Fleda and Hugh. His 
eye carried its question from one to the other. Fleda's 
gravity giivc w;iy. 
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" Don't look, at, me so, Charlton," said she laughing ; — " I 
can't help it, j on aj'e so excessively comical ! — I Te«om- 
mend that you go out upon the grass-plat before the door 
and turn round two or three times," 

"Will you have the goodness t<) explain yourself ! Who 
did black these boots T 

" Never pry into the seca^^is of families," said Fleda, 
" Hugh and I have a couple of convenient little fairies in 
our service that do tilings jt(ii«o««wt" 

"I blacked them, Chaj-iton," said Hugh. 

Capt. Bossitur gave his slippej's a fling that carried them 
dean into the coiner of the room. 

"I will see," he said rising, " whethei' some other service 
cannot be had more satisfactory than tJiat of fairies!" 

"Now Cliarlton," said Tleda with a Budden chauge of 
manner, coming to him and laying her hand most gently 
oa his arm, — " please don't speak about tiiese things before 
uncle Rolf or jour mother — Please do not! — Charlton? 
— It would only do a grejit deal of harm and do no 
good." 

She looked up in his face, but he would not meet her 
pleading eye, and shook off her hand. 

" I don't need to be instructed how to speak to my father 
and moUier; and I am not one of the household that has 
submitted itself to your direction." 

Fleda sat down on her bench and was quiet, but with a 
lip that trembled a little and eyes that let fall one or two 
witnesses against him, Charlton did not see them, and he 
knew better than to meet Hugh's look of repi-oach. But 
for all that there was a certain consciousness that hung 
about the neck of his purpose and kept it down in spite of 
him ; and it was not till breakfast was half over that his ill- 
humour could make head against this gentle thwarting and 
cast it off. For so long the meal was excessively dull, 
Hugh and Pleda had their own thought ; Chai'Iton was 
hiting his resolution into every slice of bread and butter 
that occupied him ; and Mi', Rossitur's face looked like any- 
thing but encouraging an inquiry into his ai^rs. Since his 
son's arrival he had been most uncommonly gloomy ; and 
Mrs, Eossitur's face was never in sunshine when his was in 
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" You'll hiive ii warm day of it at tSie mill, Hugh," said 
Pleda, by way of saying something to break the dismal 
monotoQy of knives and forks. 

" Does that mill make much?" suddenly inquired CharJ- 

tOB. 

" It has made a new bridge to the brook, literally," savd 
Fleda gayly ; " for it has sawn out the boards ; and you 
know you mustn't speak evil of what carries you over the 
water. 

" Does that mill pay for the working ?" said Chariton, 
turning with the dryest disregard from her interferenee and 
addressing himself determinately to Ms fiither. 

" What do you mean? It does not worit gratuitously " 
answered Mr. Kossitur, with at least equal dryness. 

" But, I mean, are the profits of it enough to pay for the 
loss of Hugh's time?" 

" If Hugh judges they are not, he is at liberty to let it 

" My time is not lost," said Hugh ; " 1 don't know what 
I should do with it." 

" I don't know what we should do without the mill," said 
Mrs. RoBsitur. 

That gave Chariton an unlucky opening, 

"Has th* prospect of farming disappointed yoii, feth- 
er?" 

" What is the prospect of your company T said Mr, 
Eossitur, swallowing half an e^ before he replied. 

"A very limited prospect™ said CharltGn,~"if you 
mean the cme that went with me. Not a fifth part of tliem 
left." 

" What have you done with them f 

"Shewed them where the balls were Bying, sir, and did 
my best to shew them the thickest of it." 

" Is it necessary to shew it to us too f said Fieda. 

"I believe there are not twenty, living that followed me 
into Mexico,"" he went on, as if he had not heard her. 

" Was all that havoc made in one engagement T saiS 
Mrs. Kossitur, whose cheek had turned pale> 

"Yes mother — in the course of a few minutes.'' 

" I wonder what woidd pay m\ thit lossL" said Fleds 
indignantly^ 
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" Why, the point was gaioed ! and it did not signify 
■what the eost was so we did that. My poor boys were a 
small pai't of it." 

"What point do you meaa?" 

" 1 mean the point we had ia Yiew, which was taking tlie 
place." 

"And what was the advantage of gaining the place." 

"Pshaw !-— The advantage of doing one's duty." 

"But what made it duty?" saicl Hugh. 

" Orders." 

"I grant you," said Fleda, — "I understand that — hut 
beai' with me, Charlton, — what was the advantage to the 
army or the countay T 

"The advantage of great honour if we succeeded, and 
avoiding the ahame of feilure." 

" Is tiiat ail f said Hugh. 

"All!" said Charlton. 

" Glojy must he a precious thing when other men's lives 
are so cheap to buy it," said Fleda. 

" We did not risl: theirs without our own," said Charlton 
colouiung. 

"No,-— but still theirs were risked for you." 

" Not at all ; — why this is absurd ! you are saymg that 
the whoie war was for nothing." 

" What better than nothing was the end of it % We paid 
Mexico for the territory she yielded to us, didn't we, uncle 
Eolf?" 

"Yes." 

"How much ?" 

" Twenty millions, I believe." 

"And what do you suppose the war has cost?" 

" Hum — I don't know, — a hundred." 

" A hundred million ! besides — how much besides ! — 
And don't you suppose, wncle Eoli^ that for half of that 
Sum Mexico would have sold us peaceably what she did in 
the end?" 

"It is possible — I think it is very likely." 

" What was the fruit of the war, Oapt. Rossitur ?" 

" Why, a groat deal of honour to the army and the ua- 

" Honour agLii\! ! But grunting ihsil the <ivniy gained it, 
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which they certainly did, for otie 1 do not feel very proud 
of the nation's share." 

" "Why they are one," said Charlton impatiently. 

"In an unjust war?" 

" It was 7iai aa unjust war !" 

"That's what you call a knock-downer," said Eleda 
laughing. "But I confess myself so simple as to have 
agreed with Seth Plumfield, when I heard him and Lucas 
disputing about it iast winter, that it was a shame to a 
great and strong nation like ours to display its might in 
crushing a weak one." 

" But they drew it upon themselves. They began hostil- 

" There is a diversity of opinion about that." 
"Not in heads that have two grains of information." 
" I beg yo«r pardon. Mrs, Evelyn and Judge Sensible 
were talking over that very question the other day at 
Montepoole; and he made it quite clear to my mind that 



" Judge Sensible is a fool !" said Mr. Rosaitur. 

"Very well !" said Fleda laughing; — "but as I do not 
wish to be comprehended in the same class, will you shew 
me how he was wrong, uncle?" 

This drew on a discussion of some length, to which 
Fleda listened with profound attention, long aiVer her aunt 
had ceased to listen at all, and Hugh was thoughtful, and 
Charlton disgusted. At the end of it Mr. Eossitur left the 
table and the room, and Fleda subsiding turned to her cold 
coffee-cup. 

" I didn't know you ever cared anything about politics 
before," said Hugh. 

"Didn't you?" said Fleda smiling. "You do me in- 
justice." 

Their eyes met for a second, with a most appreciating 
smile on his part ; and then he too went off to his work. 
There was a few minutes' silent pause after that. 

"Mothei','' said Charlton looking up and bursting forth, 
" what is all this about the mill and the farm ? — Is not the 
ferm doing well T 

"I am afraid not very well," said Mrs. Rossitui' gently. 

" What is the difficulty T 
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" Why, your father has let it to a man by the name of 
Dideiihover, iiud 1 am afraid he is not faithful; it does not 
seem to bring us in what it ought." 

" What did he do that for V 

"He was wearied with the annoyances he had to endure 
before, and thought it would be bettei' and more profitable 
to have somebody else take the whole charge and manage- 
ment. Pie did not know Didenhover's i^araeter at the 
time." 

" Engaged him without knowing him !" 

Fleda was the only third party present, and Charlton 
unwittingly allowing himself to meet her eye received a 
look of keen displeasure that be was not prepared for. 

" That is not like him," he said in a much moderated 
tone. "But you must be changed too, mother, or you 
would not endui'e such anomalous service in your kitchen." 

" There am a great many changes, dear Charlton," said 
his mother, looking at him with such a fece of sorrowfiil 
sweetness and patience that his mouth was stopped. Pleda 
left the room. 

" And have you really nothing to depend upon but that 
child's strawberries and Hugh's wood-saw f he said in the 
tone he ought to have used from the b^inning. 

" Little else." 

Charlton stifled two or three senteaces that rose to his 
lips, and began to walk up and down the room again. His 
mother sat musing by the tea-board still, softly clinking 
her ^on t^inst the edge of her tea-cup. 

"&ie has grown up very pretty," he remarked after a 
pause. 

" Pretty !" said Mrs. Rossitur. 

"Why'!"" 

"No one that has seen much of Tleda would ever de- 
scribe her by that name." 

Charlton had the candour to think he had seen something 
of her that morning. 

■ " Poor diild !" said Mrs. Rossitur sadly, — " I ean't bear 
to think of her spending her life as she is doing — wearing 
hei'self out, 1 know, sometimes — and buried alive." 

" Buried !" said Chavltou in his tuni. 

" Yes — without any of the advantages and opportunities 
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stie ought to iiitve. 1 can't bear to thliik of it. Ani3 ye£ 
how should I ever live without her l" — said Mrs. K«asitur, 
leaning her face upon her hands. "And if she were known 
she would not be mine long. But it grieves m» to have her 
go without her music, that she is so fond of, and the books 
she wants — she and Hugh have gone ftom end to end of 
every vohime there is in the house, I believe, \\\ every lan- 
guage, except Greek.'' 

" Well she IocJes pretty happy ami contented, mother." 

"I don't know!" said Mrs, Rossi tur shaking. ber head. 

" Isn't she happy ?" 

" I don't know, said Mps. Rossitur ^aia -, — " sbe has^ » 
spirit that is happy in dwng her duty, or anything f&r those 
she loves ; but 1 see her sometimes wearing a look that pains 
me exceedingly. I am afraid the way she lives and the 
changes in our ai^irs have worn upon her more than we 
know of — she feels doubly everything that twiehes me, ca- 
Hugh, or your fether. She is a gentle spirit!—" 

" She seems to me not to want character;" said Charlton. 

" Character ! I don't know who has so much. She has aS 
least fifty times as nauch characteras I have. And enei^y. 
She is admirable at managing pec^le — she knows how to 
influence them somehow so that everybody does what she 
wants." 

"And who influences her?" said Charlton. 

" Who influences her % Everybody that she loves. Who 
has the most influence over her, do you m«an^ — I am sui^e 
I don't know — ^Hugh, if anybody, — ^but ski is rather the 
moving spirit of the household." 

Capt. Boesitur resolved that he would be an exception ti> 
her rule. 

He foi^t however, for some reason or other, to souniJ 
his father any more on the subject of mismanageraent. His 
thoughts indeed were more pleasantly taken up. 
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THE Evelyns spent several weeks at the Pooi ; and 
both mother and daughters conceiving a great afFectioa 
for Fieda kept her in tbeir company as much as possible. 
For those weeks Fleda had enough of gayety. She was 
constantly spending the day with them at the Pool, or 
going on sorae party of pleasure, or taking quiet sensible 
walks and rides with them alone or with only one or two 
nioi'e of the most rational and agreeable people that the place 
couJd command. And even Mrs, Rossitur was persuaded, 
more times than one, to put hei'self in her plainest remain- 
ing French silk and entertain the whole party, with the ad- 
dition of one or two of Charlton's friends, at her Queechy 
farm-house. 

Fleda enjoyed it all with the quick spring of a mind 
habitually bent to the patient fulfilment of duty and habit- 
ually under the pressure of rather sobering thoughts. It 
was a needed and very useful refreshment. Charlton's 
being at home gave her the full good of the opportunity 
more than would else have been possible. He was her 
constant attendant, driving her to and from the Pool, and 
finding as much to call him there as she had; for besides 
the Evelyns his friend Thorn abode there ^1 this time. 
The only drawback to Fleda's pleasure as she drove off 
fi'om Queechy would be the leaving Hugh plodding away 
at his saw-mill. She used to nod and wave to him as they 
went by, and almost feel that she ought not to go on and 
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enjoy hereell' while he was tending that wearisome ma- 
chinei'y all day long. Still she went on and enjoyed hei'self ; 
but the mere thought of his patient smile as she passed 
would have kept her fiom too muoii elation of spirits, if 
there had been any danger. There never was any. 

" That's a lovely little cousin of yours," said Thora one 
evening, when he and Rossitur, on horseback, were leisurely 
making their way along the up and down road between 
Montepoole and Queechy. 

" She is not particulai-ly little," said Eossitur with a dry- 
ness that somehow la«bed any savour of gratification. 

" She is of a most fair stahire," said Thorn ; — " 1 did not 
mean anything against that, — but there are characters to 
which one gives instinctively a softening appellative," 

"Are there ^" said Charlton. 

"Yes. She is a lovely litcle creature." 

"She is not to compare to one of those girls we have 
left behind us at Montepoole," said Charlton. 

"Huna — well perhaps you are right; but which girl do 
you mean ? — for I prefer I don't know." 

" The second of Mrs. Evelyn's daughters — the auburn- 
haired one." 

"Miss Constance, eh?" said Thorn. "!n what isn't the 
other one to he compai-ed to her ?" 

" In anything ! Nobody would ever think of looking at 
her in the same room T 

" Why not?" said Thorn coolly. 

" I don't know why not," said Charlton, " except that she 
has not a tithe of her beauty, 'Hiat's a superb girl !" 

IFor a matter of twenty yards Mr. Thorn went softly 
humming a tune to himself and leisurely switching the flies 
off his horse. 

" Well "—said he, — "there's no accounting for tastes — 

' I ask no red and white 
To make np my delight, 
No odd beooming graees, 
Blank Bjes, or Utile know-not-wliat in facea.' " 

" What do you want then?"-said Charlton, half laughing 
at him, though his friend was peifectly grave. 
"A cool eye, and a mind in it." 
" A cool eye !" said Eossitui'. 
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"Yes. Those we have loft behind as ai'e arrant will- 
o'the-wisps — dancing fires— no more." 

" I can teil you there ia fire sometimes in the other 
eyes," said Charlton. 

"Vei'y Jikely," said his friend composedly, — "I could 
have guessed as much ; but that is a fire you may warm 
yourself at ; no eternal phosphoi-escenoe ; — it is the leaping 
up of an internal fii-e, that only shews itself upon occasion." 

"I suppose you know what you are talking ahout," said 
Charlton, "but I can't follow you into the region of volca- 
noa. Constance Evelyn has superb eyes. It ia uucom- 
mon to see a light blue so brilliant." 

" I would rather trust a sick head to the handling of the 
lovely lady than the superb one, at a venture." 

" I thought you never had a sick head," smd Charlton. 

" That is lucky for me, as the hands do not happen to be 
at my service. But no imagination could put Miss Con- 
stance in Desdemona's place, when OtUello complained of 
hia headache, — you remember, Charlton, — 



Thorn gave the intonation truly and admirably. 
"Fleda never said anything so soft as that," said Charl- 

« No V 

" No." 

"You speak — well, but soft!— do you know what you 
are talking nljout there ^" 

"Not very well," said Charlton. "I only remember 
there was nothing soft about Othello, — what you quoted 
of his M'ife just now seemed to me to smack of that 
quality.". 

" I fOL-give your memory," said Thorn, "or else I certainly 
■would not forgive you. If there is a lair creation in all 
.Shakspeare it is Desdertioiia ; and if there ia a pretty com- 
bination on earth that nearly matches it, I believe it is that 

" What one ?" 
"Your pretty cousin." 
Charlton was silent. 
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"It is generous in me to undertake her defence," Thorn 
went on, "for she bestows as little of her fair countenance 
upon me as she can well help. But try as she will, she 
cannot be so repellant as she is attractive." 

Charlton pushed his horse into a brisker pace not favour- 
able to conversation ; and they rode forward in silence, till 
in descending the hill below Deepwater they came within 
view of Hugh's work-place, the saw-mill. Charlton sud- 
denly drew bridle. 

" There she is," 

" And who is with her T said Thorn. " hs I live ! — our 
friend — what's his name \ — who has lost all his ancestors. — 
And who is the other 1" 

" My brother," said Charlton. 

" I don't mean your brother, Capt. Eossitur," s^id Tiigru 
throwing himself off his horse. 

He joined the party, who were just leaving the mill to 
go down towards the house. Very much at his leisure 
Charlton dismounted and came after him. 

" I have brought Charlton safe home. Miss Einggan," said 
Thorn, who leading his horse had quietly secured a position 
at her side. 

" What's the matter f said Fleda laughing. "Couldn't 
he bring himself home ?" 

"I don't know what's the matter, but he's been uneom- 
nsonly dumpish — we've been as near as possible to quar- 
relling for Wf a dozen miles back," 

"We have been — a — more agreeably employed," said 
Dr. Quaokenboas looking i-ouod at him with a face that was 
a concentration of af&bility, 

"I make no doubt of it, sir; I trust we shall bring no 
unharmonious interruption. — If I may change somebody 
else's woi'ds," he added more low to Fleda, — " disdmn 
itself must convert to courtesy in your presence,' " 

" I am sorry disdain should live to pay me a compii- 
ment," said Fleda, " Mr. Thorn, may T introduce to you 
Mr. Olmney." 

Mr. Thoi-a honoured the introduction with perfect civil- 
ity, but then fell back to his former position and slightly 
lowered tone. 

"Are yon then a sworn foe to TOmplinicntsf ' 
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" I was never so fiercely attacked by them, as to give me 
any occasion." 

" I should be very sony to ilii-nish the occasion, — but 
what's the harm in them, Miss Ringgan V 

" Chiefly a want of agreeableness. 

" Of agi-eeableness ! — Pardon me — I hope you will be so 
good as to give me the rationale of that 1 

"I am of Miss Edgeworth'a opinion, sir," said Pleda 
blushing, " that a lady may always judge of the estimation 
in whi<£ she is held by the convei'satioii which is addressed 

" And you judge compliments to be a doubtful indica- 
tion of esteem 1" 

"I am sure you do not need information on that point, 

" As to your opinion, oi" the mattei' of fact i" said he 
somewhat keenly. 

" As to the matter of fa«t," a^d Fieda, with a glance 
both simple and acute in its expression. 

" I will not venture to say a word," said Thorn smiling. 
"Protestations would certainly fall flat at the gates wheie 
les douees paroles cannot enter. But do you know this is 
picking a man's pocket of all bis silver penaies and obli- 
ging him to produce his gold." 

"That wouM be a hard measure upon a good many 
people," said Fleda laughing "But thej're not diiven to 
that. There's plenty of small change left " 

" You certainly do not deal in the coin jou condemn," 
said Thorn bowing. "But you will lemembei thit none 
call for gold but those who can exchange it, and the num 
ber of them is few. In a world where cowrie passes cuirent 
a man may be excused for not throwing about hi^ guineas " 

" I wish you'd throw about a few for our entertainment," 
said Charlton who was close behind. " I haven't seen a 
yellow-boy in a good while." 

" A proof that your eyes are not jaundiced," said his 
friend without turning his head, "whatever maybe theease 
with you otherwise. Is he out of humour with the country 
life you like so well. Miss Ringgan, or has he left his do- 
mestic tastes in Mexico? How do yon think he likes 
Qiicechy?" 
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" You migit as well ask myself," said Charlton. 

"How do you think he likes Queechy, Miss Einggan ?" 

" I am afi'iiid, something aftei- the fashion, of Touchstone," 
said .Fleda laughing ; — " he thinks that ' in respect of itself 
it is a good life; but ia respect that it ia a shepherd's life 
it is naught. In respect that it is solitary, he likes it very 
well ; but in respect that it is private, it is a vevy vile life. 
Now in rwipeot it is in the fields, it pleaseth him well ; but 
in I'espeot it is not in the court, it is tedious,' " 

"There's a guinea for you, Capt. Rossitur," said his 
friend. " Do you know out of what mint?" 

" It doesn't bear the head of Socrates," said Charlton. 

"'Hast no philosophy in thee,' Charlton?" said Fleda 
laughing back at him. 

" Has not Queechy — a — ^the honour of your approbation, 
Capt. Rossitur?" said the doctor. 

" Certainly sir — 1 have no doubt of its being a very fine 
country." 

" Only he has imbibed some doubts whether happiness 
be an indigenous crop," said Thorn. 

" Undoubtedly," smd the doctor blandly, — " to one who 
has roamed over the plains of Mexico, Queechy must seem 
rather — a — a rather fkt place." 

" !f he could lose sight of the hills," said Thorn. 

" Undoubtedly, sir, undoubtedly," said the doctor ; " they 
are a marked feature in the landscape, and do much to re- 
lieve — a — the charge of sameness." 

"Luckily," said Mr. Olmney smiling, " happiness is not 
a thing of circumstance ; it depends on a man's self." 

" 1 used to think so," said Thorn ; — " that is what I have 
always subscribed to ; but I am afmid I could not live in 
this region and find it so long." 

"What an evening!" said Fleda. " Queechy is doing 
its best to deserve our regards under this light. Mr. Olm- 
ney, did jou ever notice the beautiful curve of the hills in 
that hollow where the sun sets ?" 

" I do notice it now," he said. 

"It is exquisite!" said the doctor. "Capt. Rossitur, do 
you observe, sir? — in that hollow where the sun sets 1 — " 

Capt. Rossitur's eye made a very speedy transition from 
the hills to Fleda, who had fallen back a little to take 
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Hugh's arm and placing herself between him and Mr, 01m- 
nej was giving her attention undividedly to the latter. And 
to him. she talked perseveringly, of the mountMns, the 
country, and the people, till they reached the courtyard gate, 
Mr. Olmney then passed on. So did the doctor, though in- 
vited to tarry, aveniiig that the sun had gone down behind 
the firmament and he had something to attend to at homo. 

"You will come in, Thoni," said Charlton, 

" Why — I had intended returning,— but the sun has gone 
down indeed, and as our friend says there is no chance of 
our seeing him again I may aa well go in aad take what 
comfort is to be had in the circumstances. Gentle Euphro- 
syne, doth it not become the Graces to laugh]" 

" They always ask leave, sir," said Fleda hesitating. 

" A most Grace-ful answer, though it does not smile upon 
me," aaid Thorn, 

" I am sorry, sir," said Fleda, smiling now, " that you 
have so many silver pennies to dispose of we shall never 
get at the gold," 

"I will do my very best," said he. 

So he did, and made himself agreeable that evening to 
every one of the circle ; though Fleda's sole reason for liking 
to see him come in had been that she was glad of every, 
thing that served to keep Charlton's attention from home 
subjects. She saw sometimes the threatening of a cloud 
that troubled her. 

But the Evelyns and Thorn and everybody else whom 
they knew left ^e Pool at last, before Charlton, who was 
sufficiently well again, had near run out his furlough ; and 
then the cioud which had only shewed itself by turns dui'- 
ing ail those weeks gathered and settled determinately upon 
his brow. 

He had long ago supplied the want of a newspaper. One 
evening in September the family were sittipg in the room 
where they had had tea, for the benefit of the fire, when 
Barby pushed open the kitchen door and came in. 

" Fleda will yoo let me have one of the last papers ? I've 
a notion to look at it," 

Fleda rose and went to rummaging in the cupboaids. 

" You can have it again in a little while," said Barby con- 
siderately. 
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The paper was found and Miss Elster went out with it^ 

" What an unendurable piece of iU-manners that woman 
is !" said Charlton. 

"She has no idea of being ill-inannered, I assure you," 
said Fleda. 

His voiee was like a brewing atorm — hers was so olesr 
and soft that it made a lull in spite of him. But he began 
again. 

" There is no necessity foi' submitting to impertinence. 
1 never would do it." 

" I have no doubt you never will," said his father. " Un- 
less you can't help yourself." 

" U there any good reason, sir, why you should not have 
proper servants in the house ?" 

" A veiy good reason," said Mr. Rossitur. " i'leda would 
be in despair." 

" Is there none beside that?" said Qiariton dryly. 

" None — except a trifling one," Mr. Rossitur answered in 
the same tone. 

" We cannot atfoi'd it, dear Charlton," said his mother 

Thei'e was a silence, during which Fleda moralized on the 
ways people take to make themselves uncomfortable. 

" Does that man — to whom you let the farm — does he do 
his duty ?" 

" I am not the Keeper of his conscience." 

" I am afraid it would be a small charge to any one," said 
Fleda. 

"But are you the keeper of the gains yoii ought to have 
from him? does he deal fairly by you?" 

" May I ask first what interest it is of youra V 

" It is my interest, sir, because I come home and find the 
femily living upon the exertions of Hugh and Fleda, and 
find them growing thin and pale under it." 

" Ton, at least, are free from all pains of the kind, Capt. 
Bossitur." 

" Don't listen to him, uncle Eolf !" said Fleda going round 
to her imcle, and making as she passed a most warning im- 
pression upon Charlton's arm, — "don't mind what he says 
— that young gentleman has been among the Mexican ladies 
till he has lost an eye for a i-eally proper complexion. Look 
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at me!— do I look pale and thin? — I waa paid a most bril- 
liant compliment the other dayupon my roses— Uncle, don't 
listen to him ! — he hasn't been in a decent humour since the 
Evelyns went away." 

She knelt down before him. and laid her hands upon 
his and looked up in his face to bring all her plea ; the 
plea of most winning sweetness of enti-eaty in features yet 
flushed and trembling. His own did not unbend as he gazed 
at her, but he gave her a silent answer in a pressure of the 
hands that went straight from his heart to hers. Fleda'a 
eye turned to Chariton appealingly. 

" Is it necessary," he repeated, " that that child and this 
boy should spend their days in labour to keep the iamily 

" If it were," replied Mr. Rossitur, " I am, very willing 
that their exertions should cease. Por my own part 1 would 
quite as lief be out of the world as in it." 

" Chariton ! — how can you ! — " said Fleda, half beside 
herself, — " you should know of what you speak or he si- 
lent! — Uncle don't mind him! he is talking wildly — my 
work does me good." 

"You do not understand yourself," said Charlton obsti- 
nately ; — " it is more than you ought to do, and I know my 
mother thinks so too." 

" Well !" said Mr. Rossitur, — '■ it seems there is an 
agreement in my own iamily to bring me to the bar — get 
up Fleda, — let ua hear all the charges to be brought (gainst 
me, at once, and then pass sentence. What nave your 
mother and you agreed upon, Charlton? — go on !" 

Mrs. Rossitur, now beyond speech, left the room, weep- 
ing even aloud. Hugh followed her. Fleda wrestled with 
her agitation for a minute or two, and than got up and put 
both arms round her uncle's neck. 

"Don't talk so, dear uncle Eolf! — you make us very 
unhappy — aunt Lucy did not mean any such thing — it is 
only Charlton's nonsense. I>o go and tell her you don't 
think so, — you have broken her heart by what you said ; — 
do go, uncle Rolf! — do go and m.ake her happy again ! 
Forget it all ! — Charlton did not know what he was saying 
—won't you go, dear uncle Rolf? — " 

Tlic words were spolteii between bursts of tcai:; that 
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utterly overcame her, though they did not hinder the utmost 
Caressingness of manner. It seemed at first spent upon a 
rock, Mr. Rossitur stood like a man that did not care 
what happened or what bexiame of him ; dumb and unre- 
lenting ; suffering her sweet words and imploring tears, 
with no attempt to answer the one or stay the other. But 
he could not hold out against her beseeching. He was no 
match for it. He returned at last heartily the pi-essure of 
her arnaa, and unable to give her any other answer kissed 
her two or three times, such kisses as are charged with the 
heart's whole message ; and disengaging himself left the 

For a minute after he was gone Fieda cried exoeasively ; 
and Charlton, now aione with her, felt as if he had not a 
particle of self-respect left to stand upon. One such agony 
would do her more harm than whole weeks of labour and 
weariness. He was too vexed and ashamed of himself to 
be able to utter a woi-d, but when she recovered a little 
and was leaving the room he stood still by the door in an 
attitude that seemed to ask her to speak a word to him. 

" I am sure, Charlton," she .said gently, " you will be 
sorry to-morrow for what you have done." 

" I am sorry now," he said. But she passed out without 
saying anything more. 

Capt. Rossitur passed the night in unmitigated vexation 
with himself But his repentance could not have been very 
genuine, since his most piunful thought was, what Fleda 
must think of him ! 

He was somewhat reassured at breakfast to find no 
traces of the evening's storm ; indeed the moral atraos- 
phere seemed rather clearer and purer than common. His 
own face was the only one which had an unusual shade 
upon it. There was no difference in anybody's manner 
towards himself; and there wm even a particularly gentle 
and kind pleasantness about Fledsi, intended, be knew, to 
sooth and put to rest any movings of self-reproach he 
might feel. It somehow missed of its aim and nrnde him 
feel woi'se ; and afier on his part a very silent meal he 
quitted the house and took himself and his discontent to 
tho woods. 

Whntcvpi' effect they had upon hirn, it was the middle 
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of the morning before he came back again. He found 
Fleda alone in the breaklasb-room, sewing ; and for the 
first time noticed the look his mother had spoken of; a 
look not of sadness, but rather of settled patient gravity ; 
the more painful to see because it could only have been 
wrought by long-acting causes, and might be as slow to do 
away as it must have been to bring, Charlton's displeasure 
with the existing state of things had revived as his remorse 
died away, and that quiet face did not have a quieting effect 
upon him. 

" What on earth is going on !" he began rather abruptly 
as soon as he entered the room. " What horrible cookery 

" I venture to i'ecomoend that you do not inquire," 
said Fleda. "It was set on foot in the kitchen and it has 
walked in here. If you open the window it will walk 

." But you will be cold?" 

" Never mind — in that case I will walk out too, into the 
kitchen." 

'■ Into the thick of it ! No — 1 will try some other way 
of relief. This is unendurable !" 

Fleda looked, but made no other remonstrance, and not 
heeding the look Mr. Charlton walked out into the kitchen, 
shutting the door behind him. 

" Barby," said he, " you have got something cooking here 
that is very disagreeable in the other room." 

"Is iti" said Barby. "I reckoned jt would all fly up 
chimney. I guess the di'aught ain't so strong as I thought 
it was.'' 

" But I tell you it fills the house !" 

"Well, it'll' have to a spell yet," said Barby, "'cause if 
it didn't, you see, Capt. Rossitur, there'd be nothing to fill 
Fleda's chickens with," 

"Chickens !— where's all the com iu the land^" 

" It's some place besides in oui' bam," said Barby. " All 
last year's is out, and Mr. Didenhover ha'n't fetched any 
of this year's home; so I made a bargain with 'em they 
shouldn't starve as long as they'd eat boiled pm-sley." 

"What do you give them?" 

"'Mo'it ('vc'(vlhin2 — llifv niii't pnrtirler uow-a-days— 
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chunks o' ijiibb^t, and scarcity, and pun'kin. and that — all 
the sass that ain t wan ted. " 

" And do they eat that!" 

" Eat it !" said Bai-by, " They don't know how to thank 
me foi-'t !" 

" But it ought to be done out of doors," said Charlton, 
coming back from a kind of maae in which he had been 
listening to her. " It is unendurable !" 

" Then I guess you'll have to go some place where you 
won't know it," said Barby ; — " that's the most likely plan 
I can hit upon; for it'll have to stay on till it's ready," 

Charlton went back into the other room really down- 
hearted, and stood watching the play of Tleda'a fingers. 

"Is it come to this !" he said at length. " Is it possible 
that you ave obliged to go without such a trifle as the mis- 
erable snppiy of food your fowls want !" 

" That's a small matter !" said Fleda, spealdng lightly 
though she smothered a sigh. "We have been obliged to 
do without more than that." 

"What is the reason?" 

" Why this man Didenhover is a rogue ! suspect, and he 
manages to spirit away all the profits that should come to 
uncle Rolf's hands-— I don't know how. We have lived al- 
most entirely upon the mill for some time." 

" And lias my father been doing nothing all this while ^" 

" Nothing on the farm." 

"And what of any thing else ?" 

" I don't know," said Fleda, speaking with evident un- 
willingness. " But sui'cly, Chailton, he knows his own busi- 
ness best. It is not our affair." 

" He is mad !" said Charlton, violently striding up and 
down the floor. 

" No," said Fleda with ec[ual gentleness and sadness,-— 
"he is only unhappy ; — I understand it all — he has had no 
spirit to take hold of anything ever since we came here." 

"Spirit!" said Charlton; — "ho ought to have worked off 
his fingers to their joints before ho let you do as you have 
been doing !" 

" Don't say so !" said Fleda, looking even pale in lier 
eagerness-—" don't think so Charlton ! it isn't I'ight. We 
cannot tell what he mav have had to trouliliihim — [ knowhot 
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has suffei'ed and does sufFei'a great deal. — Do not speak again, 
about anything bs yon did last night ! — Oh," said Fleda, 
now shedding bitter tears, — " this ia the worst of growing 
poor ! the difficulty of keeping up the old kindness and sym- 
pathy and care for each other ! — " 

" i ani sure it does not ivoi'k so upon you," said Charlton 
m an altered voice. 

" Pi'oiuise me, dear Charlton," aaid Fleda looking up after 
a moment and drying her eyes again, " promise me you will 
not say any more about these thin^ ! I am sure it pains 
uncle Rolf more than you think. Say you will not, — for 
your mother's sake !" 

" I will not, Pleda — for your sake. T would not give you 
any more ti'ouble to bear. Promitie me ; that you will be 
more careful <rf yourself in future." 

" there is no danger about me," swd Fleda with a feint 
smile and taking up her work again. 

'■ Who are yon niaking shirts forT' aaid Charlton after a 
pause. 

"Hugh." 

" You do everything for Hugh, don't you V 

" Little enough. Not half so much as he does for me." 

"Is he up at the mil! to-day f 

" He is always there," said Fleda sighing. 

ITiere was another silence. 

" Charlton," said Fleda looking up with a face of the 
loveliest insinuation, — " isn't there something you might do 
to help us a little?" 

" I will help you garden, Fleda, with pleasure." 

" I would rather you should help somebody else," smd she, 
still looking at him, 

" What, Hugh ? — You %vouId have me go and work at the 
mUl for him, I suppose !" 

" Don't lie angry with me, Charlton, for suggesting it," 
smd Fleda looking down «^in. 

" Angry !" — said he. "But is that what you would have 
me do f ' 

"Not unless you like, — I didn't know but you might take 
his place onoe in a while for a little, to give him a rest, — " 

" And suppose some of the people from Montepoole that 
U;;ow me should come ^y ? What are you thinking off 
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said he In a tone that certainly just ifiod Flcda's clcpreiis- 

" We!H"— saidFlecla in a kind of choked voice,— "there 
ia a Btrange rule of honour in vogue in the world !" 

" Why should I help Hugh rather than anybody else V 

"He is killing himself ! — "said Fleda, letting her work 
fall and hardly speaking the words through thick tears. Her 
head was down and they came fast. Charlton stood abashed 
for a minute. 

" You sha'n't do so, Fleda," said he gently, endeavouring 
to raise her, — " you have tired yourself with this miserable 
work ! — Come to the wiBdow — yon have got low-spirited, 
but I am sure without reason about Hugh, — but you shall 
set me about what you will— You are right, I dare say, and 
I am wroBg ; but don't make me think myself a bi'ute, and 
I wili do anything you please." 

He had raised her up and made her lean upon him. Fleda 
wiped her eyes and tried to e^nile. 

"I will do anything that will please you, Fleda." 

"It is not to please me, — " she answered meekly. 

" I would not have spoken a woi-d last night if I had 
known it would have grieved you so." 

" I am Sony you should have none hut so poor a reason 
for doing right," said Fleda gently. 

"Upon my word, 1-think you are about as good I'ea'^on 
as anybody need have," said Charlton. 

She put her hand upon his arm and looked up,— sueh a 
look of pure rebuke as carried to his mind the full foi'ce of 
the words she did not speak, — 'Who art thou that carest 
for a woi'm which shall die, siid foi^ettest the Loi'd thy 
Maker !' — Charlton's eyes fell. Fleda turned gently away 
and began to mend the fire. He stood watching her for a 
little. 

"What do you think of me, Fleda?" he said at length. 

" A little wrong-headed," answered Fleda, giving him a 
glance and a smile. " I don't think you are very bad." 

" If you will go with me, Fleda, you shaU make what you 
please of me !" 

He spoke half in jest, half in earnest, and did not him- 
self know at the moment which way he wished Fleda to 
take it, But she had no notion of any depth in his words. 
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" A hopeless task !" she answered lightly, shaking her 
head, as she got down on her knees to blow the fire ; — " I 
am afraid it is too much for me. I have been trying to 
mend you ever since you came, and I cannot see the slight- 
est change for the better!" 

" Where is the bellows f said Charlton in another tone. 

" It has ospived — its last breath," said Fieda. " hi other 
words, it has lost its nose." 

"Well, look here," said he laughing and pulling her away, 
— " you will stand a fair chance of losing your face if you 
put it in the fire. You sha'n't do it. Come and shew me 
where to find the scattered parts of that old wind instrument 
and I will see if it cannot be persuaded to play agMn." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



CAPT. ROSSITUB did no work at the saw-mill. But 
Fleda's words had not fallen to the ground. He began 
to aliew care for his fellow-creatures in getting the bellows 
meaded ; his next step was to look to his gun ; and from 
that time so long as he staid the table was plentifully sup- 
plied with all kinds of game the season and the country 
oould furnish. Wild ducks and partridges banished pork 
and biicon even from memory ; and Fleda joyfully declared 
she would not see another omelette again till she was in 

"While Charlton was still at home came a very urgent 
invitation from Mrs. Evelyn that Fleda should pay them a 
long visit in New York, bidding her care for no want of 
preparation but come and make it there. Fleda demurred 
howevei' on that very score. But before hei' answer was 
written, another missive came from Dr. Gregory, not asking 
30 much as demanding her presence, and encioaing a fifty 
dollar bill, for which he said he would hold her responsible 
till she had paid him with, — not her own hands, — tut her 
OWE lips. There was no withstanding the manner of this 
entreaty. Fleda packed up some of Mrs. Rossitur's laid- 
by silks, to be refreshed Mfith an air of fashion, and set off 
with Charlton at the end of his furlough. 

To her simple spirit of enjoyment the weeks I'an last ; and 
all manner of novelties and kindnesses helped them on. It 
was a time of cloudless pleasure. But those she had left 
thought it long. She wrote them how delightfully she kept 
hou?e for the old doctoi', whose wife had long been doac), 
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and how joyously she and the Evelyns made time, (Iv. And 
every pleasure she felt awoke almost as stt'ong a throb in 
the hearts at home. But they missed her, as Baiby said, 
"dreadfully;" and she was most dearly welcomed when 
she caine bacic. It was just before New Year. 

For half an hour there was most gladsome use of eyes 
and tongues. Fleda had a great deal to tell them. 

" How well — how well you are looking, dear Fleda !" 
said her aunt for the third or fourth time. 

"That's m.ore than I can say for you and Hugh, aunt 
Lucy, What .have you been doing to yourselves r' 

"Nothing new," ^ey said, as her eye went from one to 
the other. 

" I guess you have wanted me !" said Fieda, shaking her 
head as she kissed them both again. 

" I guess we have," said Hugh, " but don't fancy we havt 
grown thin upon the want." 

" But where'a unole Rolf ^ you didn't tell me." 

" He is gone to look after those lands in Michigan," 

" In Michigan ! — When did he go ?" 

'■ Very soon after you." 

'■■And you didn't let me know! — O why didn't yout 
liow lonely you must have been." 

" Let you know indeed !" sMd Mre. Bossitur, wrapping 
her in her arms again ; — " Htigh and I counted every week 
that you staid with more and pleasure each one." 

"I understand!" said Fleda laughing under her aunt's 
kisses, " Well I am glad I ara at home again to take care 
of you. 1 see you can't get along without me !" 

" People have been very kind, Fleda," said Hugh. 

" Have theyf" 

"Yes — thinking we were desolate I suppose. There has 
been no end to aunt Miriam's goodness and pleasantness," 

" aunt Miriam, always !" said Fleda. " And Seth." 

" Catherine DouglasiS has been up twice to ask if her 
mother could do anything for us ; and Mrs. Douglass 
sent us once a i-abbit and once a quantity of wild pigeons 
that Earl had shot. Mother and I lived upon pigeons for 
I don't know how long. Barby wouldn't eat ^m — she 
said she liked pork better; but I believe she did it on pur- 
pose." 
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" Like enough," said Fleda smiling, from her aunt's 
arms where she still lay. 

" And Seth has sent yon plenty of your favourite hick- 
ory nuts, very fine ones ; and I gathered butternuts enough 
for you near home." 

" Everything is for me," said Fieda. '■ Well, tbe first 
thing I do shall be to make some butternut candy for ijov,. 
You won't despise that, Mr, Hugh f 

Hugh smiled at her, and went on. 

" And your friend Mv. Olmney has sent ua a corn-basket 
full of the superbest apples you ever saw. He has one tree 
of the finest in Queeony, he says." 

" My friend '." said Fleda, colouring a little, 

" Well 1 don't know whose he is if he isn't yours," said 
Hugh. " And even the Fiuns sent us some fish that theiv 
brother had caught, because, they said, they had more than 
they wanted. And Dr. Quackenboss sent us a goose and a 
turkey. We didn't like to keep them, but we were afraid 
if we sent them back it would not be understood." 

" Send them, back !" said Fleda. " That would never do ! 
All Queechy would have I'uug with it." 

" Well we didn't," said Hugh. " But so we sent one of 
them to Barby's old uiother for Christmas." 

" Poor Dr. Quackenboss !" said Fleda. " That num has 
as near as possible killed rae two or three times. As for 
the others, they are certaiuiy the oddest of all the finny 
tribes. I must go out and see Barby for a minute." 

It was a good many minutes, however, before she could 
get free to do any such thins. 

" You hft'n't lost no flesh," said Barby shaking hands 
with her anew. " What did they think of Queechy keep, 
down in York ?" 

" I don't know— I didn't ask them," said Fieda. " How 
goes the world with you, Barby f 

"I'm mighty glad you are come home, Fleda," said 
Barby lowering her voice, 

" Why t said Fleda in a like tone. 

" I guess I ain't all that's glad of it," Miss Elster went 
on, with a glance of her bi'ight eye. 

" I gueo" not," said Fleda reddening a little ; — '■ but what 
is the matter 1" 
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"Thes-e's two of our fi-iends ha'n't made ua but one visit 
a piece since — oli, ever since some time in October !" 

" Well never mind the people," said Fleda. " Tell me 
what you were going to say." 

"And Mr, Olmney," said Barljy not minding her, " he's 
took and sent us a great basket oboek full of apples. Now 
wa'n't that smart of him, when he knowed there wa'n't no 
one here that cared about 'em ?" 

"They are a particularly fine kind," said Fleda. 

" Did you hear about the goose and turkey ¥' 

" Yes," said Fleda laughing. 

" The doctor thinks he has <ilone the thing just about 
right this time, I s'pect. He had ought to take out a 
patent right for his invention. He'd feel spry if he knowed 
who eat one on 'em," 

"Never mind the doctoi', Barby. Was this what you 
wanted to see me for?" 

" No," said Barby changing her tone. " I'd give some- 
thing it was. I've been all but at my wit's end ; for you 
know Mis' Rossitur ain't no hand about anything — I 
couldn't say a word to her — and ever since he went away 
we have been just winding oui-selvea up. 1 thought I 
should clear out, when Mis' Rossitur said maybe you 
wa'n't a coming till next week." 

" But what is it Barby ? what is wrong V 

" There ha'c't been anytliing right, to my notions, for a 
long spell," said Barby, wringing out her dishcloth hard 
and flinging it down to give hei-self uninterruptedly to talk ; 
— "but now you see, Diijenhover nor none of the men 
never comes near the house to do a chore ; and tliere ain't 
wood to last three days ; and Hugh ain't fit to cut it if it 
was piled up in the yard ; and there ain't the first stick of 
it out of the woods yet." 

FJeda sat down and looked very thoughtfully into the fire. 

" He had ought to ha' seen to it afore he went away, but 
he ha'n't done it, and there it is." 

" Why who takes care of the cows V said Fleda. 

"O never mind the eows," said Barby; — "they ain't 
euiFering; I wish we was as well off as they be; — but I 
guess when he went away he made a hole in our pockets 
for to mend his'n. I dou't say he hadn't ought to ha' done 
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it, liut we've been pretty short ever sen, Fleda — we'rs in 
the last bushel of flour, and there ain't tut a handful of 
corn meal, luid mighty little Bugai', white or brown. — I did 
say something to Mis' Eossitur, but ail the good it did was 
to spile her appetite, I s'pose; and if there's grain in the 
floor there ain't nobody to carry it to mill, — nor to thresh 
it, — nor a team to draw it, fur's I know." 

" Hugh canuot cut wood !" said Fleda; — "nor drive to 
miil either, m this weather." 

"I could go to raill," said Barby, "now you're to hum, 
but that's only the beginning ; and it's no use to try to do 
everything — flesh and blood mu^ stop somewhere.— " 

" No indeed !" said Fleda. " We must have s 
immecliately." 

"That's what 1 had fixed upon," said Barby. "If yoH 
could get hold o' some young feller that wa'n't sot up with 
an idee that he was a grown man and too big to be told, 
I'd just clap to and fix that Httle room op stairs for him 
and give him his victuals here, and we'd have some good 
of him ; instead o' having him streakiu' off just at the 
minute when he'd ought to be along." 

" Who is tbei-e we could get, Barby 1" 

"I don't know," said Barby; "but they say there ia 
never a nick that thei-e ain't a jcg some place ; so 1 guess 
it can be made oat. I asked Mia' Plurafield, but she didn't 
know anybody that was out of work ; nor Seth Plumfield. 
V\\ tell you who does, — that is, if.there is anybody,— Mis' 
Douglass. She keeps hold of one end of 'most every- 
body's affiiirs, I tell her. Anyhow she's a good hand to 
go to." 

"Ill go there at once," said Fleda. "Do you know 
anything about making maple sugar, Barby f 

"That's the very thing ! exciaiined Barby eestatioally. 
"Iliere's lots o' sugar maples on the femt a»d it's murder 
to let them go to loss; and they ha'n't done bs a speck o' 
good ever since I come here. And in your grandfather's 
time they used to moke barrels and barrels. You and me 
and Hugh, and somebody else wa'll have, we could clap to 
and make as macb sugar and molasses in a week as would 
last us till spring come round again. There's no sense intt 
it ! AJl we'd want would be to barrow a team some placo. 
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I had all that in my head long ago. If we could see the 
last of that man Didenhover oncet, I'd take hold of the 
plough myself and see if I couldn't make a living out of 
it ! I don't believe the world would go now, Fleda, if it 
wa'n't for women. I never see thi-ee mea yet that didn't 
try me more than they were worth." 

" Patience, Barby !" said Fleda smiling. " Let us take 
things quietly." 

" Well I declare I'm beat, to see how you take 'em," 
said Barby, looking at her lovingly. 

" Don't you know why, Jiarby V 

" I s'pose I do," said Barby her face softening still more, 

" Because I know that all these troublesome things will 
be managed in the best way and by my best friend, and I 
know tli^t he will let none of them hurt me. , I am sure 
of it — isn't that enough to keep me quiet 1" 

Fleda's eyes were filling and Barby looked away from 
them. 

" Well it beats me," she said taking up her dishcloth 
again, " why you should have anything to trouble you. I 
can understand wicked folks being plagued, but I can't see 
the sense of the good ones." 

" Ti'oubles are to make good people better, Barby." 

" Well," said Barby with a very odd mixture of real 
feeling and seeming want of it, — " it's a wonder I never 
got religion, for I will say that all the decent people J ever 
see were of that kind ! — Mis' Bossitur ain't though, is she V 

" No," said Fleda, a pang crossing her at the thcfught 
that all her aunt's loveliness must tell directly and heavily 
in this case to lighten religion's testimony. It was that 
thought and no o^er which saddened her brow as she went 
back into the other room. 

" Troubles already I" said Mre. Rossitur. " You will be 
sorry you have come back to them, dear." 

"No indeed !" said Fleda brightly ; "I am very glad I 
have come home. We will try and manage the troubles, 
aunt Lncy." 

There was no doing anything that day, but the very next 
afternoon Fleda and Hugh walked down through the snow 
to Mrs. Dovigla'^s's. It was a long walk and a cold own, and 
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the snow was heavy ; hut the pleasure of being together 
■nade up for it all. It was a bright walk too, in spite of 
jverything. 

In a most thrifty-looking well-painted ferm-hoase lived 
Mrs. Douglass. 

" Why 'tain't you, is it f she said when she opened the 
door, — " Catharine said it was, and I aaid I guessed it wa'n't, 
for I reckoned you had made up your mind not to come and 
see me at all.— How do you do ?" 

The last sentence in the tone of hearty and earnest hos- 
pitality. Fleda made her escusea. 

" Ay, ay, — I can understand all that just as well as if 
you sMd it. I know how much it tneans too. Take off 
your hat." 

Pleda said she could not stay, and explained her business. 

"So you.haVt come to see me after all. Well now 
take off your hat, 'cause I won't have anything to say to you 
till you do. I'll give you supper right away. ' 

"But I have left my aunt alone, Mrs. Douglass; — and 
the afternoons are so short now it would be dark before we 
could get home." 

" Serve her right for not coming along! and you shaVt 
walk home in the dark for Earl will harness the team and 
carry you home like a streak — the horses have nothing to 
do — Come, you sha'n't go." 

And as Mrs. Douglass laid violent hands on her bonnet 
FSeda thought best to submit. She was presently rewarded 
with the promise of the very person she wanted — a hoy, or 
youi% man, then in Earl Douglass's employ ; but Ws wife 
said " she guessed he'd give him up to her ;" and what his 
■wife said, Fleda knew. Earl Douglass was in the habit of 
making good, 

"There ain't enough to do to keep him busy," said Mrs, 
Douglass. " I told Earl he made me more work than he 
saved ; but he's hung on till now." 

" What sort of a boy is he, Mrs. Douglass '?" 

" He ain't a steel trap, I tell you beforehand," s^d the 
lady, with one of her sharp intelligent glances, — " he don't 
know which way to go till you shew bim ; but he's a clever 
enough kind of a t-hap— he don't mean no harm. I gviesB 
he'll do for what you wanf," 
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" Is he to be ti'iistt;^ f 

"Trust him with anything but a Itnife and forli," said she, 
with another look and shake of the head. " He has no idea, 
but what evei^thing on the supper-table is meant to be eaten 
straight off. I would keep two such men as my husband 
as soon as I would Philetus." 

" Philetus !" said Fleda, — " the person that brought the 
chicken and thought he had brought two?" 

"You've hit it," said Mrs. Douglass. "Now jou know 
him. How do you like our new minister f 

'■ We are all very much pleased with him." 
_" He's very good-looking, don't you think so f 

"A very pleasant face." 

'■ 1 ha'c't seen him much yet except in church ; but those 
that know say he is very agreeable in the house." 

"Ti'ulj, I dare say," answei-ed Fleda, for Mrs. Douglass's 
&ce looked for her testimony. 

" But I think he looks as if he was beating his brwns out 
thei-e among his books — I tell him he is getting the blues, 
living in that big house by himself." 

" Do you manage to do all jour work without help, Mrs. 
Douglass 1" said Fleda. knowing that the question was "in 
order" and that the affii'mative answer was not counted a 
thing to be ashamed of. 

" Well I guess lli know good reason," said Mrs. Doug- 
lass complacently, '' before I'll have any help to spoil my 
work. Come along, and I'll let you see whether I want 

Fleda went, very willingly, to be shewn all Mrs. Doug- 
lass's household aiTangements and clever contrivances, of 
her own or her husband's devising, for lessening or fecilita- 
ting labour. The lady was proud and had some reason to 
be, of the very superb order and neatness of each part and 
detail. No corner or closet that might not be laid open 
fearlessly to a visiter's inspection. Miss Catharine was then 
directed to open her piano and amuse Fleda with it while her 
mother performed her promise of getting sn early simper; 
a command gratefiil to one or two of the party, fbr Catha- 
rine had been carrying on all this while a most stately tfite- 
a-tete with Hugh which neither had any wish to prolong. 
Bo Fleda filled up the time good-naturedly with thru "' 
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ovei' the two or three bits of her childish music that she 
could recall, till Mr. Douglass came in and they were sum- 
moned to sit down to supper; which Mrs. Douglass intro- 
duced by telling her guesis " they must take what they could 
get, for she bad made Iresh bread and cake and pies for thenv 
two or three times, and she wa'n't a going to do it again." 

Her table was abundantly spread however, aod with most 
exquisite neatness, and everything was of excellent quality, 
saving only certain matters which call for a free hand in tlie 
use of material. Fleda thought the pumpkin pies must have 
been made from that vaunted stock which is swd to want no 
eggs nor sugar, and the cakes she told Mrs. Rossitur after- 
wards would have been good if half the flour had been left 
out and the other ingredients doubled. The deficiency in 
one kind however was made up by superabundance in an- 
other ; the table was stocked with such wealth of crockery 
that one could not imagine any poverty in what was to go 
upon it. Fleda hardly knew how to marshal the confusion 
of pktea which grouped themselves around her cup and 
saucer, and none of them might be dispensed with. There 
was one set of little glass dishes for one kind of sweetmeat, 
another set of ditto for another kind ; an army of tm j plates 
to receive and shield the tablecloth from the dislodged cups 
of tea, saucers being the conventional drinking vessels ; and 
there wei'e the standard bread and butter plates, which be 
sides their proper charge of bread and butter and beef antf 
cheese, were expected, Fleda knew, to receive a portion of 
every kind of cake that might happen to be on the table 
It was a very different thhig however from Miss Anastasia's 
tea-table or that of Miss Flora Quackenboss. Fleda en- 
joyed the whole time without difficulty. 

Mr. Douglass readily agreed to the transfer of Philetus's 

" He's a good boy !" said Earl,—" he's a good boy ; he's 
as good a kind of a boy as you need to have. He wants 
tellin' ; most boys want tellin' ; but he'll do when he is 
told, and he means to do right." 

" How long do you expect j >ur uncle will be gone ?" 
said Mrs. Douglass. 

"I do not know," said Fleda, 

" Have you heard fi'ora him since he ieft^" 
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" Not since I came home," said Fleda. " Mi-, Douglass, 
what is the firet thing fo be done abo\it the maple trees in 
the sugar season ?" 

" Why, you calculate to try makin' sugar in the spring 1" 

"Perhaps — at any rate 1 should like to know about it."' 

" Well I should think you would," said Earl, " and it's 
easy done — there ain't nothin' easier, when you know the 
right way to set to work about it ; and there's a fine lot 
of sugar trees on the old ferm— ! recollect of them sugar 
trees as long ago as when I was a boy— I've helped to work 
them afore now, but there's a good many years since — has 
made rae a leetle older — but the first thing you want is a 
man and a team, to go about and empty the buckets — the 
buckets must he emptied evecy day, and then carry it 
dowa to the house." 

" Yes, I know," said Fleda, " but what is the lii-st thing 
to be done to the trees V 

" Why la ! 'tain't much to do to the trees — all you've 
got to do is to take an axe and chip a bit out and stick a 
chip a leetle way into the cut for to dreen the sap, and set 
a trough under, and then go on to the next one, and so on ; 
— you may make one or two cuts in the south side of the 
tree, and one or two cuts in the north side, if the tree's big 
enough, and if it ain't, only make one or two cuts in the 
south side of the tree; and for the sap to run good it had 
ought to be that kind b' weather when it freezes in the day 
and thaws by night ; — I would say !— when it friz in the 
night and thaws in the day ; the sap I'uns more bountifully 
in that kind o' weather." 

It needed little from Fleda to keep Mr. Douglass at the 
maple trees till supper was ended ; and then as it was 
already sundown he went to harness the sleigh. 

It was a comfortable one, and the horacs if not very 
handsome nor bright-curried were well fed and had good 
heart to their work. A two-mile drive was before them, 
and with no troublesome tongues or eyes to claim her 
attention Fleda enjoyed it fully. In the soft clear winter 
twilight when heaven and earth mingle so gently, and the 
stars look forth brighter and cheerfuller than ever at an- 
other time, they slid along over the fine roads, too swiftly, 
towards home ; .ind Fleda's thoughts as easily and swiftly 
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slipped away frn m Mr. Douglass and maple sugar aiid 
Philetus aDd an unfilled wood-yard and an empty flour-bar- 
rel, and revelled in the pure ether. A dark rising ground 
covei'ed with wood aometimea rose between tier and the 
westei'n horizon ; and then a long stretch of snow, onlj less 
pure, would leave free view of its unearthly white light, 
dimmed by no exhalation, a gentle, mute, but not the less 
eloquent, witness to Earth of what Heaven must be. 
But the sleigh stopped at the gate, and Fleda's musings 

" Grood-night !" said Earl, in reply to their thanlts and 
adieus; — '"taio't anything to thank a body for — ^let me 
know when you're a goii? into the sugar making and I'll 
come and help you.'' 

" How sweet a pleasant messi^e may make an unmusi- 
cal tongue," said Fleda, as she and Hugh made their way 
up to the house. 

" We had a stupid enough aftei'noon," said Hugh, 

" But the ride home was worth it all !" 
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So bXUiB Lady A 
Oa the beech'3 pi-id 
Lard Kicberd's ai 



PHILETUS came, and was inducted into office and the 
little room immediately ; and Fleda felt herself eased 
of a burthen. Barby repoj'ted him stout and willing, and he 
proved it by what seemed a perverted inclination for bear- 
ing the most enormous logs of wood he could find into the 
kitchen. 

'■He will hurt himself!" said Fleda. 

" I'll pi-otect him ! — against anything but buckwheat bat- 
ter," said Barbj with a grave shake of her head. " Lazy 
folks takes the most pains, I tell him. But it would be 
good to have some more ground, Fleda, for Fhiletus says he 
don't care for no dinner when he has griddles to breakfiist, 
and there ^n't anything much cheaper than that." 

" Aunt Lucy, have you any change in the house V said 
Fleda that same day. 

"There isn't but three and sixpence," said Mrs. Rossitur 
with a pained conscious look. " What is wanting, dear ?" 

" Only candles — Barby has suddenly found we are out, 
and she won't have any more made before to-mori'ow. 
Never mind !" 

" There is only that," repeated Mrs. Eossitur. " Hugh 
has a little money due to him from last summer, but he 
hasn't been able to get it yet. You may take that, dear." 

" No," said Fleda, — " we mustn't. We might want it 

"We cm s.ic ill the dark for once," said Hugh,-" and U-y 
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to make an uncoinmon display of what Di'. Quackenboas 
calls 'sociality.'" 

"No," said fled a, who had stood busily thinking, — "I 
am going to send Philetus down to the pc«t-oflice for the 
paper and when it comes I am not to be balked of reading 
it — I've made up my mind ! We'll go right off into the 
woods and get some pine knots, Hugh — come! They 
make a lovely light. You get us a couple of baskets and 
the hatchet — 1 wish we bad two — and rll be ready iu no 
time. That'll do!" 

It is to be noticed that Charlton had provided against any 
future deficiency of news in his family. Fleda skipped 
away and in five minutes returned arrayed for the expedi- 
tion, in her usual out-of-door working trim, namely, — an 
old dark merino doak, almost black, the efiect of which was 
continued by the edge of an old dark mousaeline below, and 
rendered decidedly striking by the contrast of a large 
whitish yai'n shawl worn over it ; the whole crowned with 
a little dose-fitting hood made of some old siiver^rey silk, 
shaped tight to the head, without any bow or furbelow to 
break the outline. But such a face within side of it ! She 
came almost dancing into the I'oom. 

"This is Miss Einggan ! — as she appeared when she waa 
going to see the pine trees. Hugh, don't you wiah you had 
a picture of me!" 

" I have got a tolerable picture of you, somewhere," said 
Hugh. 

" This is somebody very different from tiie Miss Ringgan 
that went to see Mrs. Evelyn, I can tell you," Fleda went 
on gayly. " Do you know, aunt Lucy, I have made up ray 
mind that my visit to New York was a dream, and the 
dream is nicely folded away with my silk dresses. Now 1 
must go tell that precious Philetus about the post-office — I 
am so comforted, aunt Lucy, whenever I see that fellow 
staggering into the house under a great log of wood ! I 
have not heard anything in a long time so pleasant as the 
ringing strokes of his axe in the yard. Isn't life made up 
of little things !" 

" Why (]t)n't you put a better pair of shoes on f 

" Can't afford it, Mi's. Rossitur ! You ai'e extravugaijt 1" 

"Go and put on my Indio-rabhei-s." 
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" No ma'am !— the rocks would cut them to pieces. I 
have brought my mind down to~ — my shoes." 

" It isn't safe, Fleda ; you might see somebody." 

" Well ma'am ! — But I tell you I am not going to see 
anybody but the chick-a-dees and the snow-birds, and 
there is great aimplieity of manners prevailing among 
them." 

The shoes were changed, and Hugh and Fleda set forth, 
lingering awhile however to give a new edge to their 
hatchet, Fleda turning the grindstone. They mounted 
then the appie-orchard hill and went a little distance along 
the edge of the table-land before striking off into the woods. 
They had stood still a minut« to look over the little white 
valley to the snow-dresaed woodland beyond. 

"This is better than New York, Hugh," said Pleda, 

" I am very glad to hear you say that," said another 
voice. Fleda turned and started a little to see Mr. Oloiney 
at her side, and congratulated herself inst^itly on her shoes. 

" Mrs. Rossitnr told me where you had gone and gave 
me permission to follow you, but I hardiy hoped to over- 
take you so soon." 

" We stopped to sharpen our tools," said Fleda. '■ Wo are 
out on a foraging expedition." 

" Will you let me help you ?" 

" Certainly ! — if you understand the business. Do you 
know a pine knot when you see it T 

He Imighed and shook his head, but avowed a wish to 

"Well, it would be a charity to teach you anything 
wholesome," said Fleda, " for I heard one of Mr. Olnmey's 
friends Jately saying that he looked like a peison who was 
in danger of committing suicide." 

"Suicide! — One of my friends!" — he excldmed in the 
utmost astonishment. 

" Yes," swd Fleda laughing ; — " and there is nothing like 
the open air for clearing away vapours." 

"You cannot have known that by experience," said he 
looking at her. 

Fleda shook hev head and advising him to take nothing 
for granted, set off into the woods, 

TSiey were in a beautiful state. A light snow but an inch 
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or twg dcej) had fallen the night hefoi'e; the aii' had bEeii 
perfectly still duiiiig the day ; and though the sun was out, 
bright and mild, it had done little but glitter on the earth'a 
white capping. The light dry flakes of snow had not stir- 
red from their first resting-place. Tbe long branches of the 
large pines were just tipped with snow at the ends ; on the 
smaller evergreens every leaf and tuft had its separate crest. 
Stoces and rocks were smoothly rounded over, little shrubs 
and sprays that lay along the ground were all doubled iu 
white ; aud the hemlock branches, bending with their 
feathery burthen, stooped to the foreheads of the party and 
gave them the freshest of salutations as they brushed by. 
The whole wood-scene was particularly fair and graceful. 
A light veil of purity, no more, thrown over the wilder- 
ness of stones and stumps and hare ground, — like the bless- 
ing of charity, covedng all roughnesses and unsightlinesses — 
like the innocent unsullied nature that places its light shield 
between the eye and whatever is unequal, unkindly, and 
unlovely in the world. 

" What do you think of this for a misanthropical maa, 
Mr. Olmney % there's a better tonic to be found in the 
woods than in any remedies of man's devising." 

" Better than books V said he. 

" Certainly ! — No comparison." 

"1 have to learn that yet." 

" So 1 suppose," said Fleda. " The veiy danger to be 
apprehended, as I hear sir, is from your running a tilt into 
some of those thick folios of yours, head foremost. — There's 
no pitch there, Hugh— you may leave it alone. Wc must 
go on — there are more yellow pines higher up." 

" But who could give such a strange character of me to 
you V said Mr. Olmney. 

" 1 am sure your wisdom would not advise me to tell 
you that, sir. You will find nothing there, M!r. Olmrney." 

They went gayly on, careering about in all directions 
and hearing down upon every promising stump or dead 
pine ti'ee they saw in the distance. Hugh aud Mr. Olmney 
took turns in the labour of hewing out the fat pine knots 
and splitting down the old stumps to get at the pitchy 
heai't of the wood ; and the baskets began to grow heavy. 
The whole party were in excellent spirits, aud as happy as 
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thu birds that filled the woods and whose cheery " ohick-a- 
dee-dee-dee," was heard whenever they paused to rest and 
let the hatchet be still. 

" How one sees everything in the colour of one's own 
spectacles," said Fleda, 

"May I ask what colour jours are to-day'?" said Mr. 
Olmney. 

" Hose, I think," said Hugh. 

" No," said Fleda, "they are better than that — they are 
no worse colour than the snow's own — they shew me every- 
thing just as it is. It could not be lovelier." 

"Then we may coaclude, may we not," said Mr. 01m- 
iioy, " that you are not sorry to find yourself in Queechy 
again f 

" I am not sorry to find myself in the woods again. 
That is not pitch, Mr. Olmney." 

"It has the same colour, — and weight." 

" No, it is only wet — see this and smell of it — do you 
see the difference? Isn't it pleasant f 

" EverythiDg is pleasant lo-daj'," said he smiling. 

"I shall report you a cure. Come, I want to go a little 
higher and shew you a view. Leave that, Hugh, — we have 
got enough — " 

But Hugh chose to finish an obstinate stump, and his 
companions went on without him. It was not very far up 
the mountain and they came to a fine look-out point; the 
same where Fleda and Mr, Carleton had paused long before 
on their quest after nuts. The wide spread of countiy was 
a white waste now ; the delicate beauties of the snow were 
lost in the for view ; and the distant Catskill shewed win- 
trily gainst the fair blue sky. The air was gentle enough 
to invite them to stand still, after the exercise they had 
taken, and as they both looked in silence Mr. OJmaey 
observed that his companion's fece settled into a gravity 
rather at variance with the expression it had worn. 

" 1 should hardly think," said he sofUy, " that you were 
looking through white spectacles, if you had not toid us 

" O — a shade may come over what one is looking at, 
you know," said Fleda. But seeing that he still watched 
her inquiringly she added. 
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" I do not think a, very wide landscape is ever gay in its 
effect upon the mind — do you 1" 

"Peihapa — I do not know," said he, his eyes turning to 
it again as if to try what the effect was. 

" My thoughts liad gone back," said Fleda, " to a time a 
good while ago, when I was a chiM and stood here in sum- 
mer weather — and I was thinking that the change in the 
landscape is sonnething lilie that which yeara malte in the 

"But you have not, for a long time at least, Icnown any 
very acute sorrow ?" 

" No—" said Fleda, " but that is not necessary. There is 
a gentle kind of discipline which does its work I think more 
surely," 

"Thank God for gentle discipline!" said Mr. Olmney; 
"if yoti do not know what those griefs are that break down 
mind and body together." 

"I am n h kf 1 1 1 p f th' g " 'd Fl da 

gently; "h h bee p h k h le h g 

sorrow the d p g b h g 

tinned tho gh es 

spring." 

He look d h ag h m dd 

and tender h d d h w d 

strange as thej sounded trom so young and m genetal so 
bright-seeming a ereatuj'e. 

"'There shall no evil happen to the just,'" he said pres- 
ently and with great sympathy. 

Fleda flashed a look of gratitude at him — it was no 
more, for she feit her eyes watering and turned them 

" You bave not, I trust, heard any bad news f 

" No sir — not at all !" 

"I b^ pardon for asking, but Mrs. Eossitur seemed to 
be in less good spirits than usual." 

He had some j'eason to say so, having found her in a 
violent fit of weeping. 

"You do not need to be told," he went on, "of the need 
there is that a cloud should now and then come over this 
lower scene — the danger that if it did not our eyes would 
look nowhere else !" 
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There Is something very touching in !ie;ni[ig a kind voice 
say what one has often strnggled to say to oneself. 

" I know it, sir," said Fleda, her words ti little choked, — 

a d one may not msh the cloud away, — but it does not 

the less cast a shade upon the fece. I guess Hugh has 

rked his way into the middle of that stump by thia 
t n e M . Olmney," 

They -ejoined him ; and the baskets being now snffioi- 
ently heavy and arras pi'Ctty well tii'ed they left tho further 
che of the pine woods uaexpioi'ed aud walked sagely 
home a-ds. At the brow of the table-land Mr. Olmney 
left the to take a shorter cut to the high-road, having a 
V18 t to take which the sborteeiog day warned him not to 
defer. 

"Put down your basket and rest a minute, Hugh," said 
Pleda. "1 had a world of things to talk to you about, 
aud this blessed man has driven them all out of my 
head." 

" But you are not sorry he came along with ua ?" 

"0 no. "We had a very good time. How lovely it 
vs, Hugh ! Look at the snow down thei'C — without a 
track ; and the woods have been dressed by the fairies. 
look how the s\m is glinting on the west side of that 
hillock !" 

"It is twice as bnght since you have come home," said 
Hugh. 

" The snow is too beautiful to-day. O I was right ! one 
may grow morbid over books — but 1 defy auyhody in the 
company of .those chick-a-dfes. 1 should think it would 
be hard to keep quite souud in the city." 

"You are glad to be here again, aren't you?" said 
Hugh. 

" Very ! O Hugh I— it is better lo be poor and have one's 
feet on these hills, than to be I'ieh and shut up to brick 
walls!" 
' " It is best as it is," said Hugh quietly. 

" Once," Fleda went on, — " one fair day when 1 was out 
diiving in New York, it did come over me with a kind of 
pang bow pleasant it would ho to have plenty of money 
again and be at ease ; and then, as I was looking off over 
that pretty North river to the other sliore, 1 bethought me, 
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' A little that ;i righteous man liatii is better than the r iolies 
of many wicked.' " 

Hugh did not answer, for the face she turned to him 
in its half tearful half bright submission took away his 
speech. 

" Why you cannot have enjoyed yourself as much as we 
thought, Fleda, if yoii dislike the city so much ?" 

" Yes I did. I enjoyed a great many things. I en- 
joyed being with the Evelyns. You don't know how much 
tliey made of me,— every one of them, — fether and rnother 
and ail the three daughters — and uncle Oi'rin, I have been 
well petted, I cac tell you, since I have been gone." 

" I am glad, they shewed so much discrimination," said 
Hugh ; " they would be puzzled to make too much of you," 

"I must have been in a I'emarkably discriminating soci- 
ety," said Fleda, " for evei-ybody was very kind !" 

" How do you lilte the Evelyns on a nearer view?" 

" Very m.uch indeed ; and I believe they really love me. 
Nothing could possibly be kinder, in all ways of shewing 
kindness. I shall never forget it." 

" Who were you driving with that day V said Hugh, 

" Mr. Thorn." 

" Did you see much of him V 

" Quite as much as I wished. IIugb> 1 took your 

advice." 

" About what V said Hugh, 

" I carried down some of my scribblings and sent thcin 
to a M^azine." 

" Did you !" said Hugh looking delighted. " And will 
they publish them?" 

" I don't know," said Fleda, " that's another matter. I 
sent them, or uncle Orrin did, when 1 first went down ; and 
I have heard nothing of them yet." 

" You shewed them to uncle Orrin f 

" Couldn't help it, you know. I had to," 

" And what did he say to them?" 

"Come! — I'm not going to be cross-questioned," said 
Fleda laughing, "He did not prevent my sendmg them." 

" And if they take them, do you expect they will give 
anything for them ? — the Magazine people V 

" I am sure if they don't they shall have no more — that 
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is my onlj' possiblo inducement to let them be printed. For 
my own pleasure, I would far rather not." 

" Did you sign with your owir name T 

" My own name ! — Yes, and desired it to be printed in 
large capitals. What are you thinking of? No — I hope 
you'lJ foi^ive me, but I signed myself what our fi'iend the 
doctor calls ' Yugh,' " 

"I'll forgive you if you'll do one thing for me." 

" What r 

" Shew me all you have in your portfolio — Do, Fleda — 
to-night, by the light of the pitch-pine knots. Why 
shcjuldii't you give me that pleasure % And besides, you 
kno\v Moliei'e liad an old woman ^" 

" Well," said Fleda with a face that to Hugh was ex- 
tremely satisfectory,— " we'll see — I suppose you might as 
well read my productioDs in manuscript as in print. But 
they are in a tenibly somtchy condition — they go some- 
times for weeks in my head before I find time to put 
them down — you may guess polishing is pretty well out of 
the question. Suppose we try to get home with these faas- 

Whieh they did. 

" Has Philetus got home 1" was Fleda's first question. 

"No," said Mrs. Kossitur, "but Dr. Quackenboss has 
been here and brought the paper — he was at the post-office 
this morning, he says. Did you see Mr. Olmney *!" 

" Yes miaam, and I feel he has saved me from a lame 
arm — those pine knots are so heavy." 

" He is a lovely youcg man !" said Mrs. Bossitur with 
uncommon emphasis. 

"1 should have been blind to the fact, aunt Lucy, if you 
had not made me change my shoes. At present, no dis- 
paragement to him, I feel as if a cup of tea would be rather 
more lovely than anything eJsa" 

" He sat with me some time," said Mrs. Rossitur ; " I 
was afraid he would not overtake you." 

Tea was ready, and only waiting for Mrs. Rossitur to 
eome down stairs, when Fleda, whose eye was carelessly 
rumiing along the columns of the paper, uttered a sudden 
shout and covered her face with it. Hugh looked up in 
astonishment, but Fleda was beyond anything but exola- 
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matioiiSj laughing and fliisliing to the lery roots of lier 

"What M the matter, Pleda?" 

"Why," said Fleda, — "how comical! — I was just look- 
ing ovBr the list of articles in the January number of the 
' Excelsior' " — 

" The ' Excelsior' f said Hugh. 

"Yes — the Magazine I sent my things to — I was running 
over their advertisement here, «'!iei'e they give a speeial 
puff of the publication is general and of several things in 
partioular, and 1 saw^here they speak of 'A tale of thrill- 
ing interest by Miu Eliza Lothbury, unsurpassed,' and so 
forth and so forth; 'another valuable communication from 
Mr. Charleston, whose first a^ute and discriminating paper 
ail our readers will remember ; the beginning of a new tale 
from the infallibly graceful pen of Miss Delia Lawriston ; 
we are sure it will be' so and so ; '" The wind's voke»" hy 
our new cm-respondent " Hugh" has a delicate smeeineM that 
would do no discredit to some of our most honoured names!'' 
— What do you think of that?" 

What Hugh thought he did uot say, but he looked de- 
lighted, and came to i-ead the grateful woi-ds for himself. 

" I did not liTiow but they had declined it utterly," said 
Fleda, — "it was so long since I had sent it and they had 
taken no notice of it ; but it seems they kept it for the be- 
ginning of a new volume," 

" ' Would do no discredit to some of our most honoured 
names' !" said Hugh, " Dear Fleda, I am very glad ! But 
it is no more than I expected." 

" Expected !" said Fleda. " When you had not seen a 
line ! Hush — My dear Hugh, aren't you hungry ?" 

The tea, with this spice to their appetites, was wonder- 
fully relished ; and Hugh and Fleda kept making des- 
patches of secret pleasure and sympathy to each other's 
eyes; though Floda'a face after the fii-st flush had faded 
was perhaps rather quiet«r than usual. Hugh's was illu- 
minated. 

" Mr. Skillcorn is a smart man !" said Barby coming in 
with a package, — " he has made out to go two miles in two 
hours and get back again aafet" 

" Mors froin the post-office !" e.tclaimed Fieda pouncing 
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upon it, — " oh jes, there has been anothei" mail. A letter 
for jou, aunt Luey ! from uncle Rolf! — We'll foi'give him, 
Baj'by— And here's a letter for me, from unoie Onin, and 
— yes— the ' Escelsior.' Hugh, uacle Orrin said he would 
send it. Now for those blessed pine knots ! Aunt Lucy, 
you shall be honoured with the one whole candle the house 



■Kie table soon cleaved away, the basket of fet fuel was 
brought in ; and one or two splinters being delicately 
insinuated between the sticks on the fire a very brilliant 
illumination sprang out. Tleda sent a congratulatory look 
over to Hugh on the other side of the fireplace as she 
cosily established herself on her little bench at oue comer 
with her letter; he had the Magazine, Mrs. Eossitur 
between them at the table with her one candle was already 
insensible to all outward things. 

And soon the other two were as delightfully absorbed. 
The bright li^t of the fire shone upon three motionless 
and rapt figures, and getting bo greeting &om them went 
off and danced on the old cupboard doors and paper hang- 
ings, in a kindly hearty jovi^ity that would have put any 
number of stately wax candles out of countenance. There 
was no poverty in the room that night. But the people 
were too busy to know how cosy they were; till Fleda 
was ready to look up from her note and Hugh had gone 
twice carefully over the new poem, — when there was a 
sudden giving out of the pine splinters. New ones were 
supplied in e^er haste and silence, and Hugh was begin- 
ning '"ITie wind's voices" (or the third time when a soft- 
whispered " Hugh !" across the fire made him look over to 
Fleda's corner. She was holding up with both hands a 
five-dollar bank note and just shewing him her eyes over 

" What's that?" said Hugh in an energetic whisper. 

" I don't know !" said Fleda, slmking bar head oomioally ; 
—■"I am told 'The wind's voices' have blown it here, but 
privately I am afraid it is a windfall of another kind." 

'■What?" said Hugh laughing. 

" Uncle Ori'in says it is the first fruits of what I sent to 
tha ' Exoelsior,' and that more .\vill come ; but I do not feel 
ii! ;ill sure that it id entirely the growth of that soil." 
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" I dare ssiy it is," said Hugh ; " I aa* sure it is worth 
more than that. Dear Fleda, I lilie it so much !" 

Fleda gave him s«cb a smile of gfatefol afiection ! — not 
at all as if she deserved his praise but as if it was very 
pleasant to have. 

" What put it into your head? anything in particular?" 

"No— nothing — I was looking out of the window one 
day and seeing the willow tree blow ; aud that looked oyer 
my shoulder ; as you know Hans Audei'sen says his stciiea 
did." 

" It is just like you 1 — exactly as it can be." 

"Things put themselves in my head," said Fleda, tuck- 
ing another splinter into the fire. " Isn't this better than a 
chandelier ?" 

" Ten times !" 

"And so much pleasaater for having got it ourselves. 
What a nice time we had, Hugh ?" 

" Very. Now for the portfolio, Fleda— come ! — mother 
is fast ; she won't see or hear anything. What does father 
say, mother 1" 

In answer to this they had the letter read, which indeed 
contained nothing remarkable beyond its strong e.^prcssione 
of affection to each one of the little family; a cordial which 
Mrs. Eossitur drauk and grew strong upon in the very act 
of readiag. It is pity the medicine of kind words is not 
more used in the world — it has so much power. Then,, 
having folded up her treasure and talked a little while 
about it, Mrs. Roasitur caught up the Magazine like a per- 
son who bad been famished in that kind ; and soon she and 
it and her tallow candle formed a trio apart from all the 
world again. Fleda aad Hugh were safe to pass most 
mysterious-looking little papers from hand to hand right 
before her, though thoy had the care to read them behind 
newspapers, and exchanges of thought and feeling went 
on more swiftly stili, and softly, across the fire. Looks, 
and smiles, and whispers, and tears too, under cover of a 
Tribune and an Express. And tfee blaze would die down 
just when Hugh had got to tfje last verse of something, 
and then while impatiently waiting for the new pine splin- 
ters to catch he would tell Fleda ho>v much he liked it, op 
how beiyntiful he thought it, and whisper enciuiries and 
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critical queations ; tiil the fii-e reached the fat vein and 
leaped up in defiant cmuktiou of gas-lights unknown, and 
then he would fall to i^ain with I'euewed gusto. And 
Fleda hunted out in her portfolio what bits to give him 
first, and bade him as she gave them remember this and 
understand that, which was necessaiy to be borne in mind 
in the reading. And through all the brightening and feding 
blaze, and all the whispering, oongi'atulating, explaining, 
and rejoicing going on at her side, Mrs, Rossitur and her 
tallow candle were devoted to each other, happily and en- 
grossingly. At last however she flung the Magazine from 
her and turning from the table sat looking into the £re with 
a rather uncommonly careful and nnsatianed brow. 

" What did you think of the second piece of poetry there, 
mother?" said Hugh s-^" that ballad ^ — 'The wind's voices' 
it is called." 

" ' The wind's voices' % — I don't know — 1 didn' tread it, I 
believe," 

" Why mother ! I liked it very much. Do read it — 
read it aloud." 

Mrs. Rossitur took up the Magazine again abstractedly, 
and read — 

" 'Mmnnifl, wliat miikes your tuee ao sad! 
The sound of the wind makes me feel glad ; 
But whouevet it blows, aa grave yon look, 
Aa if yon vierc reading a BOvrowlVil book." 

" ' A sorrotrfitl book 1 am reatHo^, dear, — 
A book of weeping nnd pain and fear, — 
A book deep printed on my heart, 



' 'That breosa to my ear was soft and mild 
Jnat so, when I was a ilttla child ; 
Bnt now I hear in its freaiicning breath 
The voices of thosa ttiat aleop iu death.' 

' 'Mamma,' add the ohild witli shaded brow, 
'What ia this book you ore randing now f 
'"' ~'"~ 1o you read what makes you ory f 
■*" s up before my eye. 



ihj do yo 
ihilil, it ec 



Of the weeks ai 
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" ' Mnuy a year liiis come and past 

Bonnd for s port on En^ond's Bhoro,— 
Shs sailad— but was never heard of more,' 

" ' Maiaran'— and she oloeer pressed her eicfe,— 
'Was that the tjme when my Mier died!— 
la it hia ship yon think you see ? — 
Deareet mamma— won't you apeak to me V 

" The lady paused, but then calmly said, 
' Yea Laoy — the sea was his dying bed. 
And now whenever I hear the blast 
I think again of that storm long past. 



i strife and the faihng hope.' 

" ' Mamma,' aaid the child with streaming eyes, 
' My lather has gone above the sides ; 
And yon toll me this world is mean and base 
Compared with hesven — that blessed piaoe.' 

" ' My ^anghterj I know — 1 believe it ^— 
I wonld not hia spirit to earth reosL 
The blest one ho — his storm was brief,— 
Mine, a long tempest of feai-s and grisi. 

" ' I have yon my dnrling — 1 should not aigh. 
I have one star moi'e in my oloudy sky, — 
Tlie hope that we both shall join Mm there. 
In that perf*it rest from weeping and care.' " 

" Well mother, — bow do you like it V said Hugh whose 
eyes gave tender witness to Jm liking for it, 

" it is pretty—" said Mrs. Rossitur. 

Hugh exclaimed, and Fleda laughing took it out of her 
hand. 

" Why mother !" said Hugh, — "it is Fleda's." 

" Fleda'a !" exclaimed Mrs. Eossitur, snatching the Mag- 
azine again. " My dear child, I was not thinking in the 
least of what I was reading, Fleda's ! — " 

She read it over anew, with swimming eyes this time, 
and then clasped Fleda in her arms and gave her, not 
words; but the better reward of kisses and teara. They re- 
mained so a longtime, even till Hugh left Ehem ; and then 
Fleda released from her aunt's embrace still oroiiched by 
her side with one arm in her lap. 
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They both sat thoughtfully looking into the fii'e till it hiiG 
bunit itself out and nothing but a glowing bed of Cfials re- 
mained. 

"That is an excellent young man !" said Mrs. Rossitur. 

" "Who ?" 

"Mr. Oimney. He sat with me some time after you 
had gone." 

" So you said before," said Fleda, wondei'ing at the 
troubled expression of her aunt's face. 

" He made me wish," said Mrs. Eossitur hesitating, — 
" that I could be something different from what I am — I 
believe I should be a great deal happier" — 

The last word was hardly spoken. Fleda rose to her 
knees and putting both arms about her aunt pressed fece to 
fiice, with a clinging sympathy that told how very near her 
spirit was; while tears from the eyes of both fell without 

" Dear aunt Lucy — dear aunt Luey — I wish you would! 
— I am sure you would be a great deal happier — " 

But the m.ixture of feelings was too much for Fleda; her 
head sank lower on her aunt's bosom and she wept aloud, 

" But 1 don't know anything about it !" said Mrs. Ros- 
sicui", as well as she could speak, — "I am as ignorant as a 
child !— " 

"Dear aunty! that is nothing — God will teach you if 
you ask him ; he has promised. Oh ask him, aunt Lucy 1 
I know you would be happier ! — I know it is better — a mil- 
lion times ! — to be a child of God than to have everything 
in the world. — If they only brought us that, I would be very 
glad of all our troubles ! — indeed I would !" 

"But I don't think I ever did anything right in my life!" 
said poor Mrs. Rossitur. 

" Dear aunt Lucy !" said Fleda, straining her closer and 
with her very heart gushing out at^these words, — "(feat- 
aunty — Qirist came for [ust such siuners ! — for just such, 
as you and I." 

" Tow,^ — said Mrs. Rossitur, but speech foiled utterly, 
and with a muttered prayer that Fleda would help her, she 
sunk her head upon her shoulder and sobbed herself into 
quietness, or into exhaustion. The glow of the firelight 
faded away till only a faint sparkle was left in the chimney- 
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There was not another word spoken, but when they rose 
up, with such kisses as gave and took unuttered affection, 
counsel and sympathy, they bade each other good-night. 

rieda weat to her window, foi" the moon rode high and 
her childish habit had never been forgotten. But surely the 
face that looked out that night was as the face of an angel. 
In all the pooj'ing moonbeams that filled the air, she could 
see nothing but the flood of Gtod's goodness on a dark 
world. And hev heart that night had nothing hufc au un- 
bounded and unqualified thanksgiving for all the "gentle 
discipline" they had felt ; for every sorixiw and weariness 
and disappointment; — except besides the prayer, almost 
too deep to be put into words, that its due and hoped-for 
fi^uit might be brought forth unto perfection. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



EVERY day couid not be as bright as the last, even by 
the help of pitch pine Jtnots, They blazed indeed, 
many a time, but file blaze abone upon feces that it could 
not aometimes light up. Matters drew gradually within a 
smaller and smallev compass. Another five dollars came 
from uncle Ori-iu, and the hope of more ; but these were 
carefully laid by to pay Phlletus ; and for all other wants of 
the household excepting those the farm supplied the family 
■were dependent on mere driblets of sums. None came 
from Mr. Rossitur. Hugh managed to eoHect a very little. 
That kept them from absolute distress ; that, and Fleda's 
delicate instrumentality. Regular dinners were given up, 
iresh meat being now unheard-o^ unless when a kind 
neighbour made them a present ; and appetite would have 
lagged sadly but for Fleda's untiring care. She thought no 
time nor pains ill-bestowed which could prevent her aunt 
and Hugh from feeling the want of old comforts ; and her 
nicest skill was displayed in varying tbo combinations of 
their very few and simple stores. The divei'sity and de- 
liciousnesa of ber bread-stuffe, Barby said, was " beyond 
everything !" and a cup of rich coffee was found to cover 
ail deficiencies of removes and entremets; and this was 
always served, Barby said further, as if the President of 
the United States was expected. Fieda never permitted 
the least slackness in the manner of doing this or anything 
else that she could control. 
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Mr. Pliimfield had sent down an epportune present of a 
fine porker. One cold day ia tlie b^inning of Fobruary 
!Fleda was busy in the kitchen mailing something foF din- 
ner, anti Hugh at another table was vigorously chopping 
sausage-meat. 

"] should like to have some eak© again," said !Fleda. 

"Well, why don't you'?" said Hugh, chopping away. 

'■No eggs, Mr. Eosaitm-, — and can't affo^ 'etn at two 
shillings a dozen. I believe I am getting discontented — I 
have a great desire to do something to distiiiguish myself — 
I would make a plum pudding if I had Taisins, but there 
is not one in tbe house," 

"You can get 'em up to Mr. Hempa's for sixpence a 
pound," said Barby. 

But Fieda shook her head at the sixpence and went on 
moulding out her biscuits diligently. 

"I wish Philetus would make his appearance with th* 
cows — it is a very odd thing they should be gone since 
yesterday morning and bo news of them," 

" I only hope the snow ain't so bright it 'II blind his eyes," 
said Barby. 

"There he is this minute," said Hugh.. " I 
to tell from his eountenauee whether successful or not." 

" Well where are the cows, Mr. Skilleom ?" said Barby 

" I have went all oTer towa," said the person addressed, 
"and tliey ain't no place." 

"Have you asked news of them, Philetua?" 

"I have asked the hull town, and I have went all over, 
'till I was a'most beat out with the cold, — and I ha'a't seen 
the first Mght of 'em yet !" 

Heda and Hugh exchaoged looks, wMle Barby ami Mr, 
Skiilcorit entered into an animated discussion of probabili 
ties and impossibilities. 

"If we should be driven from our coffee dinners to tea 
with no milk ia it !" — said Hugh softly in mock dismay, 

"Wouldn't!" said Fleda, "We'd beat up an egg and 
put it in the coffee." 

"We couldn't affoi'd it," said Hugh smiling. 

" Could ! — cheaper than to keep tie cows. Ill have some 
sugar at anv rate, I'm. deteemiBed, Philetus [" 
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" Marm !" 

"i wish, when you have got a good pile of wood chopped, 
you would make some troughs to put under the maple 
trees — yon know how to jnake them, don't you V 

" I do !" 

" I wish you would make some— you have pino logs out 
there large enough, haven't you V 

"They hadn't ought to want much of it— there's some 
'gregious big ones!" 

"I don't know how many we shall want, but a hundred 
or two at any rate ; and the sooner the better. Do you 
know how mucli sugar they make fi-om one tree?" 

" Wall [ don't," said Mr. SkiUoorn, with the air of a per- 
son who was at fault on no other point ; — " the big trees 
gives more than the little ones — " 

Fleda's eyes flashed at Hugh, who took to choppiiig in 
sheer desperation ; and the musoles of both gave them full 
occupation for five minutes, Philetas stood comfortably 
warming himself at the fire, looking first at one and then 
at the other, as if they were a show and he had paid for it, 
BarW grew impatient. 

" r guess this cold weather makes lazy people of me !" 
die said bustling about her fire with an amount of energy 
that was significant. It seemed to signify nothing to Phile- 
tus. He only moved a little out of the way. 

" Didenhover's cleared out," he burst forth at length 
abruptly. 

" What!" said Fleda and Barby at once, the broom and 
the biscuits standing still. 

"Mr, Didenhover." 

"What of him f 

" He has ttik himself off out o' town," 

"Where to?" 

" I can't tell where teu — he ain't coming back, 'tiiin't 
likely." 

" How do you kaow f 

" 'Cause he's tuk all his traps and went, and he said 
farming didn't pay and he wa'n't a going to have nothin' 
more to deu with it; — he telled Mis' Simpson so — he lived 
to Mis' Simpson's ; and she tailed Mr. Ten Eyck." 

" Are you sure, Philetus ?" 
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"Sure as 'letition! — he telled Mia' Simpson, so, and she 
telled Mr. Ten Eyok ; and he's cleared out." 

Fleda and Hugh again looked at each other, Mr. Skill- 
corn having now delivered himself of his news went out Ic 
the woodyard. 

" I hope he ha'n't carried off our cows along with him," 
said Barby, aa she too went out to some other part of her 
premises. 

" He was to have made us quite a payment on the first 
of March," said Fleda. 

" Yea, and that was to have gone to uncle Ori'in." said 
Hugh. 

" We shall not see a cent of it. And we wanted a little 
of it for oui'selves. — I have that money from the Excelsior, 
but I can't touch a penny of it for it must go to Philetus's 
wages. What Barhy does without hers I do not know — 
she has had but one five dollars in six months. Why she 
stays I cannot imagine; unless it is for pure love." 

"As soon as t£e spring opens I can go to the mill 
again," said Hugh after a little pause. Fleda looked at 
him sorrowfully, and shook her head as she withdrew her 

" I wish father would give up the farm," Hugh went on 
under his breath. " 1 cannot bear to live upon uncle Oi'rin 
so." 

Fleda's answer was to clasp her hands. Her only words 
were, " Don't say anything to aunt Lucy." 

" It is of no use to say anything to anybody," said Hugh. 
" But it weighs me to the ground, Fleda !" 

" If uncle Rolf doesn't come home by spring — I hope, I 
hope he will ! — but if he does not, I will take desperate 
measures. I will try farming myself, Hugh, I- have 
thought of it, and I certainly will. I will get Earl Doug- 
lass or somebody else to play second fiddle, but I will have 
but one head on the farm and I will try what mine is 
worth." 

" You could not do it, Fleda." 

" One-can do anything! — with a strong enough motive," 

" I'm afraid you'd soon be tired, Fleda." 

" Not if I succeeded — not so tired as ! am now." 

" Poor Fleda! I dare say you are tired !" 
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" It wasn't that I meant," said Fleda, slightly drawing 
her breath ; — " I meant this feeling of eveiythini? going 
■wrong, and uncle Orrin, and all — " 

" But you are weary," said Hugh affectionately. " I see 
it in youi' face." 

"Not so much hody as mind, after all. Oh Hugh! this 
is the worst part of being poor !— -the constant occupation 
of one's mind on a miserable succession of trifles. 1 am so 
weai'y sometimes! — If I only had a nice book to rest my- 
self for ft while and forget all these things-— I would ^ve 
so miidi for it ! — " 

" Dear Fleda ! I wish you had !" 

"That was one delight of being in New Yorli— I foi^ot 
all about money from one end of it to the other — I put all 
that away; — and not having to think of meals till I came 
to eat them. You ean't think how tired I get of ringing 
the changes on pork and flour and Indian meal and eggs 
and vegetables ! — " 

Fleda looked tired, and pale; and Hugh looked sadly 
conscious of it. 

"Don't tell aunt Lucy I have said a!l this!" she ex- 
claimed aft«r a moment rousing herself, — " I don't always 
feel so^only once in a while I get such a fit — And now I 
have just troubled you by speaking of it!" 

"You don't trouble any one in niat way very often, dear 
Fleda," said Hugh kissing her, 

" 1 ought not at all — you have enough else to think of — 
but it is a kind of j'elief sometimes. I like to do these 
things in general, — only now and then I get tii-ed, as I was 
just now, I suppose, and then one sees everything through 
a different medium." 

" I am afraid it would tire you more to have the charge 
of Earl Douglass and the farm upon your mind ; — and 
mother could be no help to you,— nor I, if I am at the 
mill." 

" But there's Seth Plumfield. O I've thought of it all. 
You don't know what I am up to, Mr. Rossitur, You shall 
see how I will manage— unless uncle Rolf comes home, in 
which case I will very gladly forego all my honours and 
responsibilittc^i together." 

"I hope he will come!" said Hugh. 
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But this hope- was to be disappoiiiteii. Mr. Koi^ititr 
wrote again about the Hi'st of Matcb, saying t^t he hoped 
to make something of hia lands in Mi<Miigan, and that he 
had the prospect of being engaged in aome land agencies 
which would mals* it woi-th his while to spend the auinmer 
there. He bade his wife let anybody take the form that 
•ould manage it and wonld pay ; and to remit to Dr, 
Gregoi'y whatever she should receive and eouJd spare. He 
hoped to do something where he was. 

It was just then the beginning of the si^ar season ; and 
Mrs. Douglass having renewed and urged Earl's offer of 
belp, Fleda sent Phitetus down to ask him to come the 
next day with his team. Seth Plnmfield's, which had 
drawn the wood in the winter, was now busy in his own 
sugar business. On Ear! Douglass's groond thwe Imppened 
to be no maple trees. His lands were of moderate extent 
and alm(»t entirely cultivated as a sheep farm ; and Mr. 
Douglass himself though in very comfortable circumstances 
was in the habit of assisting, on advant^eous terms, all 
the farmers in the neighbourhood. 

Philetita came. back again in a remarkably short time; 
and announced that he bad met Dr. Quaekenboas in the 
way, who had offered to come with Aj's team for the desired 

" Then you have not been to Mf. Douglass's ?" 

"I have not," said Philetns; — "I thought likely you 
wouldn't calculate to want him ten." 

" How came the doctor to know what yo« were going 
for ?" 

"I told him." 

"But how oame you to tell him '?" 

" Wall I guess he had a mind to know," said Phiietus, 
" SQ I didn't keepit no closer than I had teu," 

" Well," said Fleda biting her lips, " yo\j will have to go 
down to Mr. Douglass's nevertheless Philetus, and tell him 
the doctor is coming to-moriow but I should be very much 
obliged to him if he will be here next day. Will you?" 

'■ Now dear Hugh, will you make me those little spouts 
for the trees '.—of some dry wood— you can get plenty out 
heie. You want to split them up with a liollow cliisel. 
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about a quarter of an inch thick, and n little more than half 
an inch broad. Have you got a hollow cliiael T 

" No, but I can get one up the hill. Why must it be, 
hollow T 

"To make little spouts, you know, — for the sap to run 
in. And thee, my dear Hugh! they must be sharpened at 
one end so as to fit where the chisel goes in — I am atratd I 
have given you a day's work of it. How sony I am you 
must go to-morrow to the mill ! — and yet I am glad too." 

" Why need you go mimd yourself with these peopled" 
said Hugh. " I don C see the sense of it." 

" They don't know where the trees are," said Fleda. 

"I am sure I do not. Do you*?" 

" Perfectly well. And beaides," said Tleda laughing, " 1 
should have gi-eat doubts of the discreetness of Philetus's 
auger if it were left to his simple direction, I have no 
notion the trees would yield their sap as kindly to him as 
to me. But 1 didn't bargain for Dr. Quackenboss." 

Dr. Quackenboss airived punctually the next morning 
with his oxes and sled ; and by the time it was loaded with 
the sap-ti'oughs, Pleda in her black cloak,_ yam shawl, and 
grey little hood came out of the house to the wood-yai'd. 
Earl Douglass was there too, not with his team, but 
merely to see how mattei's stood and give advice. 

"Good day, Mr, Douglass!" said the doctor. "You see 
I'm so fortunate as to have got the start of you." 

" Very good," said Earl contentedly, — " you may have 
it; — the start's one thing and the pull's another. I'm 
willin' anybody should have the start, but it takes a pull to 
know whether a man's got stuff in him or no." 

"What do you mean's" said the doctor, 

" I don't mean nothin' at all. You make a start to-day 
and 111 come ahint and take the pull to-morrow. Ha' you 
got anythin' to boil down in, Fleda? — there's a potash kit- 
tle somewheres, ain't there ? I guess there is. There is in 
most houses," 

"There is a lai^e kettle — 1 suppose large enough," said 
Fleda, 

"That'll do, I guess. Well what do you calculate to put 
the syrup in? — ha' you got a good big cask, or plenty o' 
tubs and that? or will you sugar off the hull lot every night 
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and fix it that way 1 You must dw one thing or t'other, 
and it's goocl to know what jon're a goin' to do afore you 
come to do it." 

" I don't know, Mr. Douglass," said Fleda ; — " whichever 
is tte best way — we have no cask lat^e enough, I am 
afraid." 

"Well I tell you what I'll do — I know where there's a 
tub, and where they ain't usin' it nother, and I reckon I can 
get 'em to let me have it — 1 reckon I can— and I'll go round 
for't and fetch it here to-morrow momin.' when I corae with 
the team. 'Twon't be much out of my way. It's more 
handier to leave the sugarin' off till the next day ; and it 
had ought to have a settlin' besides. Where'll you have 
your fire built? — in dooi's or outf 

" Out— I would rather, if we can. But can we V 

" La, 'tain't nothin' easier — it's as easy out as in— all 
you've got to do is to take and roll a couple of pretty sized 
billets for your fireplace, and stick a couple o' crotched 
sticka for to hang the kittle over — I'd as lieve have it out 
as in, and if anythin' a leetle liever. If you'll lend me 
Philetus ma and him'U fix it all ready agin you come baek 
— 'tain'e no trouble at all— and if the sticks ain't here we'll 
go into the woods after 'em, and have it all sot up." 

But Fleda represented that the services of Philetus were 
just then in requisition, and that there would be no sap 
brought home till to-moiTow. 

"Very good!" said Blarl amicably, — '■'■very good! it's 
just as easy done one day ss another^ — it don't make no 
diflerence to me, and if it makes any difference to you, of 
course we'll leave it to-day, and there'll be time enough to 
do it to-morrow ; me and bim '11 knock it up in a whistle. — 
What's them little shingles for?" 

Fleda explained the use and application of Hugh's mimic 
spouts. He turned one about, whistling, while he listened 

" That's some o' Seth Plumfield's new jigs, ain't it. I 
wonder if he thinks now the sap's a goin to run any sweeter 
out o' that 'ere than it would off the end of a chip that wa'n't 
quite so handsome !" 

"No, Mr, Douglass," said Fleda smiling,— ■' he only 
thinks that this will catch a little more." 
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Earl, throwing the spout down. " Well, — you 
! more o' me to-morrow. Good-bye, D]'. Qiiack- 



"Do you conteKiplate the i-efioing process^" said the 
doctor, as they moved otf 

" I have often oont-emplated the want of it," said Fleda; 
" bnt it is best not to try to do too much. I should like to 
malte sure of something worth refining in the first place." 

" Mr. Douglass and I," said the doctor, — '■ 1 hope — a — 
he's a very good-hearted man, Miss Fleda, but, ha ! ha ! — 
he wouldn't suffer loss from a little refinJDg himself. — Haw ! 
you rascal — where are you going ! Haw ! I tell ye — " 

" I am very sorry, Dr. Quafikenboss," said Fleda when 
she had the power and the chance to speak again, — " I am 
very sorry you should have to take this trouble ; but unfor- 
tunately the art of driving oxen is not among Mr. Skill- 
corn's accomplishments," 

" My dear Miss Einggan !" said the doctor, " I — I — 
nothing I assure you could give me greater pleasure than 
to drive my oxen to Miy place where you would like to 
have them go." 

Poor Fleda wished she could have despatched tiiem 
and him iu one direction while she took another; the art 
of driviag oxen qttteUy was certainly not among the doctor's 
accomplishments. She was almost deafened. She tried to 
escape from the immediate din by running before to shew 
Philetus about tapping the trees and fixing the little spouts, 
but it was a longer operation than she had counted upon, 
and by the time they were i-eady to leave the tree the doc- 
tor was gee-hawing alongside of it ; and then if the nest 
maple was not within sight she could not in decent kindness 
leave him alone. The oxen went slowly, and though Fleda 
managed to have no delay longer than to throw down a 
trough as the sled came up with each tree which she and 
Philetus had tapped, the business promised to make a long 
day of it. it might have been a pleasant day in pleas- 
ant" company; but Fleda's spirits wei'e down to set out 
wilii, svnd Doctor Quackenboss was not the person to give 
them the needed spring; his long-winded complimentary 
speeciies had not intei-cst enough even to divert her. She 
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felt thit she was entering upon an untried and most 
weighty undertaking ; chaining her time and thoughts with 
a burthen they could well spare. Hot- energies did not flag, 
but the spiLifc tliat should have sustained them was not 
strong enough for the taslt. 

It was & blustering day of early March ; with that unwsm- 
prOmising brightness of sky and land which hasno shadow 
of sympathy with a heart ovei-caat. The snow still lay a 
foot thicic over the groijud, thawing a little ia sunny spots; 
the trees quite bare and brown, the buds even of the early 
maples hardly shewing colour ; the blessed evei^reena alone 
doing their utmost to redeem the waste, and spealiing of 
patience and fortitude that can brave the blast and outstaad 
the long waiting and cheerfully bide the time when " the 
winter shall be over and gone. Poor Fleda thought they 
were like her in their drcumstances, but she feared she was 
not like them in their strong endui-anee. She looked at the 
pines and hemlocks as she passed, as if they were curious 
preachers to her ; and when she had a chance she pi-ayed 
quietly that she might staiid faithfully like thetn to cheer a 
desolation far worse and she feared far more abiding than 
snows could make or melt away. She thought of Hugh, 
alone in his mill-work that rough chilly day, -.wien the wind 
atalked through the woods and over the country as if it had 
been the personification of March just come of age and taking 
possession of his domains. She thought of her uncle, doing 
what^ — in Michigan, — leaving them to fight with difficulties 
as they might, — why % — why % and her gentle aunt at home 
sad and aloae, pining for the want of them all, but most of 
him, and lading with theii- fortunes. And Fleda's thoughts 
travelled about from one to the other and dwelt with them 
al! by tilrns till she was heart-sick ; and teal's, tears, fell hot 
on the snow many a time when her eyes had a moment's 
shield from the doctor and his somewhat more obtuse coadju- 
tor. She felt half superstition sly as if with her taking the 
ferm were beginning the last stage of their falling prosjjects, 
which would leave them with none of hope's colonring. 
Not that in the least she doubted her own ability and success ; 
but her uncle did not deserve to have his affairs prosper 
under SLioh a system and she had no faith that they would. 

"~]t is most gratefiil," said the doctor with thpt sideway 
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twist of hia jaw and his head at once, in harmony, — " It is a 
most grateflil thing to see such a youog lady — Haw ! thei'e 
now ! — what are you about ? haw, — haw then !^ — It is a most 
grateful thiag to see" — 

But Fleda was not at his side ; she had bounded away and 
was [Standing under a gi'eat inaple tree a little ahead, malcing 
sure that Philetus screwed his aager wp into the tree instead 
of (fotom, which he had sevei-al timfis shewed an unreasonable 
desire to do. The doctor had st«ered his oxen by her little 
grey hood and black cloak all the day. He made for it now. 

" Have we arrived at the termination of our — a — adven- 
ture ?" said he as he came up and threw down the last 
trough. 

" Why no, sir," said Fleda, " for we have yet to get home 

" Tain't so fiir going that way as it were this'n," said 
Philetus. " My ! ain't I glad." 

" Glad of what f said the doctor. " Here's Miss Eing- 
gan's walked the whole way, and she a lady — ain't you 
ashamed to speak of being tired?" 

" I ha'n't said the firat word o' being tired !" said Philetus 
in an injured tone of voice, — "but a man ha'n't no right to 
kill hisself, if he ain't a gal !" ~ 

"I'll qualify to your being safe enough," said the doctor, 
"But Miss Einggan, my dear, you are — a — you have lost 
something since you eame out — " 

"What?" said Fleda laughing. "Not ray patience?" 

" No, " said the doctor, " no, — you're — a— you're an 
ahgel ! but your cheeks, nay dear Miss Ringgan, shew that 



you have exceeded your — 

" Not my intentions, doctor," said Fleda lightly. " I am 
very well satisfied with our day's work, and with my share 
of it, and a cup of coffee will make me quite up again. 
Don't look at my cheeks till then." 

" I shall disobey you constantly," said the doctor -,-— " but, 
my dear Miss Fleda, we must give you some felicities for 
reaching home, or Mrs. Eossitur will be — a — distressed 
when she sees them. Might I propose — that you should 
just beai- your weight on this wood sled and let my oxen 
Mid me have the honour — ^The cup of coffee, I am confident, 
would be at your lips considerably earlier — " 
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" The sun ■won't be a great haighth by the time we get 
there," said Philetus in a cynical manner; "and I ha'a'ttook 
tbe first tiling to-day !" 

" Well who has ?" said the doctor ; " you ain't the only 
one. Follow your nose down hill, Mr. Sltillcom, and it'll 
smell supper directly. Now, my dear Miss Kinggan ! — will 

Fleda hesitated, but her relaxed energies warned her aot 
to despise a homely mode of relief. The wood-sled was 
pretty clean, and the road decently good over the snow. So 
Fleda gathered her cloak about her and sat down flat on the 
bottom of her rustic vehicle ; too grateM for the rest to 
care if there had been a dozen people to laugh at her ; but 
the doctor was only delighted, and Philetue regarded every 
social phenomenon as coolly and in the same business light 
as he would the butter to his bread, or any other infallible 
every-day matter, 

Fleda was very glad presently that she had taken this 
plan, for beades flie rest of body she was happily re- 
lieved from aU necessity of speaking. The doctor though 
but a few paces oif was perfectly given up to the care of 
his team, in the intense anxiety to shew his skill and gal- 
lantry in saving her hannless from every ugly place in the 
road that threatened a jar or a plunge. Why his oxen didn't 
go distracted was a question ; but the very vehemence and 
iteration of his cries at last drowned itself in Fleda's ear 
and she could hear it like the wind's roaring, without think- 
ing of it. She presently subaded to that. With a weary 
frame, and with that peculiar quietne.ss of spirits that comes 
upon the ending of a day's work in which mind and body 
have both been busily engaged, and the sudden ceasing of 
any call upon either, fency asked no leave and dreamily 
roved hither and thither between the material and the spirit 
world ; the will too subdued to stir. Days gone by came 
marshalling their scenes and their actors before her ; again 
she saw herself a little child under those same trees that 
stretched their great black arms over her head and swaying 
their tops in t£e wind seemed to beckon her back to the 
past. They talked of their old owner, whose steps had so 
often passed beneath them with her own light ti-ead, — flight 
now, but how dancing then! — by his side; and of her father, 
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whose hand perhaps had long ago tapped those very trees 
where she had noticed the old olosed-up scare of the axe. 
At any rate his boyhood had rejoiced there, and she could 
looli back to one time at least in bis manhood when she 
had taken a pleasant wallt with hica in summer weather 
among those same woods, in that very ox-traclt she believed. 
Gone — two generations that she had known there ; hopes 
and fears and disappointments, akin to her own, at rest, — 
as here would be ; and how sedately the old trees stood 
telling her of it, and waving their arms in grave and gentle 
commenting on the folly of anxieties that came and went 
with the wind. Fleda agi-eed to it all ; she heard all they 
said ; and her own spirit was as sober and quiet as thelv 
quaint moralizing. She felt as if it would never dance 
again. 

The wind had greatly abated of its violence ; as if satis- 
fied with the shew of strength it had given in the morning 
it seemed willing to make no more commotion that day. 
The snn was iin- on his way to the horizon, and many a 
broad hill-side slope was in shadow ; the snow had blown 
o]' melted fi'om off the stonee and rooks leaving all their 
roughness and bareness unveiled; and the white crnst of 
snow that lay between them looked a cheerless waste in the 
shade of the wood and the hill. But there were other spots 
where the sunbeams struck and bright streams of light ran 
between the trees, smiling and making them smile. And 
as Fleda's eye rested there another voice seemed to say, 
"At evening-time it shall be light," — and "Sorrow may 
endure for a night, but joy cotneth in the morning," She 
could have cried, but spirits wei* too absolutely at an ebb. 
She knew this was partly physical, because she was tired 
and feint, but it could aot the better be overcome. Yet 
those streaks of sunlight were pleasant company, and Fleda 
watched them, thinking how bright they used to be once ; 
till the oxen and sled came out from the woods, and she 
conid see the evening colours on the hill-tops beyond the 
village, lighting up the whole landscape with promise of the 
morrow. She thought her day had seen its brightest; bnt 
she thought too that if she must know sorrows it was a 
very great blessing to know them at Queechy. 

VOL, II. ^' 
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The smoke of the chimney-tops i^arne in sight, and fancy 
went home, — a few m.inute8 before her. 

" I wonder what you'll take and (lo to yourself next !" 
said Barby in extreme vexation when she saw her come in. 
"You're as white as the wall, — aud as cold, ain't you? I'd 
ha' let Philetua cut all the trees and drink all the sap after- 
wards. I wonder which you ttavk is the worst, the want 
o' you or the want o' sugai-." 

A day's headaehe was pretty sure to visit Fleda after 
aay ovei'-esertion or exhaustion, and the next day justified 
Barhy's fears. She was the quiet prisoner of pain. But 
Earl Douglass and Mr, Skillcom could now do without her 
in the woods ; and her own part of the ti'ouble Pleda 
always took with speechless patience. She had the mixed 
comfort that love could bestow ; Hugh's sorrowful kiss aad 
look before setting off for the mill, Mrs. Rossitur's caress 
ing care, and Barby's softened voice, and sympathizing 
hand on her brow, and hearty heart-speaking kiss ana 
poor little King lay all day with his head in her lap, casting 
grave wistful glances up at his mistress's face and licking 
her hand with intense affection when even in her distress it 
stole to his head to reward and comfort him. He never 
would budge from her side, or her feet, till she could move 
herself and he knew that she was well. As sure as King 
came trotting into the kitchen Barby used to look into the 
other room and say, "'So you're better, ain't you, Fledal 
I knowed it!" 

After hours of suffering the fit was at last over ; and in 
the evening, though looking and feeling racked, Fleda 
would go out to see the sap-boilers. Earl Douglass and 
PhiletuB had had a very good day of it, and now were in 
ftiU blast with the evening part of the work. The weather 
was mild, aud having the stay of Hugh's arm Fleda grew 
too amused to leave them. 

It was a very pretty scene. The sap-boilers had planted 
themselves near the cellar door on the other side of the 
house from the kitchen door and the wood-yard ; the casks 
and tubs for syrup being under cover there ; and there they 
had made a most picturesque work-place. Two strong 
crotched sticks were stuck in the ground some six or eight 
feet apart, and a pole laid upon them, to which by the help 
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of some vei'y rustic liooks two enormous imti kettles were 
slutig. Under them a, fine fire of artiallish split sticks was 
doing duty, kept in oi'der by a couple of huge logs which 
walled it in on the one side and on the other. It was a 
dark night, and the fire painted ail this in strong lights and. 
shadows; threw a faint feding Aurora-like light over the 
snow, beyond the shade of its log harriers ; glimmered by 
turns upon the paling of the garden fenee, whenever the 
dark figure that were passing and repassing between gave 
it a chance; and invested the cellar-opening and the out- 
standing comer of the house with striking and unwonted 
dignity iQ a light that revealed nothing ewept to the 
imagination Nothing was more fane fully dignified oi 
more quaintly tiaveatied by that light than the figuies 
iiound It busy and flitting about aad shewing theinselsea 
m e%eiy novel \irietj ot giouping and colounng Theie 
was E^ail Dougla-ss n 1 1 liitr difierent fiom what he was 
f^\ eiy day m reality, but with his dark skin and eyes, and a 
kat that like its master had concluded to abjure all fashions 
and perhaps for the same reason, he looked now like any 
bandit and now in a more pacific view could pass for noth- 
ing less than a Spanish shepherd at least, with an iron ladle 
in lieu of crook. There was Dr. Quackenbosa, who had 
come too, determined as Earl said, " to keep his eend up," 
excessively bland and busy and important, the fire would 
throw his one-sidedness of feature into suoh aspects of grav- 
ity or sternness that Pleda could make nothing of him but 
a poor clergyman or a pooj' schoolmaster alternately, 
Philetua, who was kept handing about a bucket of sap or 
trudging off for wood, defied ^1 comparison ; he wM Plii- 
Istus still ; but when Barby came once or twice and peered 
into the kettle hev strong features with the handkerchief 
she always wore about her head were iit op into a very 
handsome gypsy. Fieda stood some time unseen in the 
shadow of the house to enjoy the sight, and then went 
fijiward on the same principle that a sovereign princes.s 
&hews herself to her army, to gi'ace and reward the labours 
of her servants. The doctor was pi'ofuse in enquiries after 
her healtli and Earl infonned her of the success of the day. 
" We've had first-rate weather," he said ;— " I don't 
want to see no better weather for sugar-makin' ; it's as 
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good kind o' woathei' as you need to have. It fi'iz every- 
thin' up tight in the night, and it thew in the sun this 
mornic as soon as the sun was anywhere; the trees 
couldn't do no better than they have done. I guess we 
ha'n't got much this side o' two hundred gallon — I ain't 
sure about it, but that's what t think ; and there's nigh two 
hundred gallon we've fetched down ; I'll qualify to better 
than a hundred and fifty, or a hundred and sixty either. 
We should ha' had more yet if Mr. Skillcom hadn t mana^ 
ged to spill over one cask of it — I reckon he wanted it for 
sass for his chicken." 

" Now, Mr. Douglass !" — said Philetus, in a comical 
tone of deprecation. 

" It is an uncommonly fine lot of sugar trees," said the 
doctor, "and they stand ao on the ground as to give great 
felioilaes to the oxen." 

" Now rieda," Earl went on, busy all the while with his 
iron ladle in dipping the boiling sap from one kettle into 
the other, — " you know how tWs is fixed when we've done 
all we've got to do with it % — ^it niu.st be strained out o' 
this biler into a cask or a tub or somethin' 'nother, — any- 
thin' that'll hold it, — and stand a day or so ; — yon may 
strain it through a cotton cloth, or through a woollen cloth, 
or through any kind of a cloth ! — and let it stand to settle ; 
and then when it's biled down — Barby knows about bilin' 
down — you can tell when it's comin' to the sugar when the 
yellow blobbers rises thick to the top and puffs ofi^ and 
then it's time to try it in cold watei', — it's best to be a 
leetle the right side o' the sugar and stop afoi'e it's done 
too much, for the molasses will dreen off afterwards — " 

"It must be clarified in the commencement," put in the 
doctor. 

" O' course it must be clarified," said Eai'l, — " Barby 
knows about olarifyin' — that's when you first put it on — 
you had ought to throw in a teeny drop o' mOk fur to clear 
it, — milk's as good as a'most anything, — or if you can get 
it calf's blood 's better" — 

" Eggs would be a more preferable ingredient on the 
present occasion, I presume," said the doctor. " Miss 
Rioggan's delicacy would be— a — would shrink from— a~ 
and the albumen of eggs will answer all the same puipose." 
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" Well anyhow you like to fix it," said Earl, — '■ eggs or 
calf's blood — ] won't quarrel with you about the eggs, 
though I never heerd o' blue ones afore, 'cept the robin's 
and bluebird's — and I've heerd say the swamp black bii-d 
lays a handsome blue egg, but I never happened to see the 
nest myself ;-7— and there s the ehippin' sparrow, — hut you'd 
want to rob all the bird's nests in creation to get enough of 
'em, and they ain't here in sugar time nother ; but any- 
how any eggs 'II do I s'pose if you can get 'em— or milk 11 
do if you ha'n't nothin' else — and after it is turned out into 
the barrel you just let it stand still a spell til! it begins to 
grain and look dean on top" — 

"May I suggest an improvement'?" said the doctor. 
" Many persons are of the opinion that if you take and stir 
it up well from the bottom for a length of time it will help 
the coagulation of the particles. 1 believe that is the prac- 
tice of Mr. Pluaifield and others." 

" Taint the practice of as good men as him and as good 
sugai-hilers besides," said Earl ; though I don't nsean to 
say nothin' agin Seth Plumfield nor agin his sugar, for the 
Ijoth is as good as you'd need to have ; he's a good man and 
he's a good farmer — there ain't no Imtter man in town than 
Seth Plumfield, nor no better farmer, nor no bettor sugar 
nother; hut I hope there's as good; and I've seen as hand- 
some sugar that wa'n't stirred as I'd want Xa see or eat 

"It would lame a man's arms the worst kind !" said Phi- 

Fleda stood listening to the discussion and smiling, when 
Hugh suddenly wheeling about brought her face to face with 
Mr. Olmney. 

" I have been sitting some time with Mi's. Rossitur," he 
said, " and she rewarded me with permission to come and 
look at 3'ou. ! mean ! — not that 1 wanted a reward, for I 
certainly did not — " 

" Ah Mr. Olmney !" said Fleda laughing, " you are served 
I'ight. You see how dangerous it is to meddle with such 
equivocal things as compliments. But we are worth look- 
ing at, aren't we ? i have been standing here this half hour." 

He did not say this time what he thought. 

'' Pretty, isn't it f said Fleda. "Stand a 11 ttk' farther 
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back Mr. Olmaej- — «n't it i^uite a wild-looking sscene, in 
that peculiar light and with the snowy background ? Look at 
Philetus now with that bundle of stielts— Hugh! isn't he. 
exactiy like some of the figuj'ea in the old pictures of the 
martyrdoms, bi-iiiging billets to feed the fire? — that old 
martyrdom of St. Lawrence — whose was it — Sp^noletto ! 
— at Mrs, Decatur's — don't yoii i-eeoUeot? It is fine, isn't 
it, Mr. Olmoey?" 

" I am afraid," said he shaking his head a little, " my eye 
wants training. I have not been once in your company I 
believe without your shewing me something I could not 
see." 

"That young lady, sij'," said Dr. Quackenboss from the 
far side of the fire, where he was busy giving it more wood, 
— "that young lady, sir, is a pattron to her — a — ^to all young 
ladies." 

" A patron !" said Mr. OJniney. 

" Passively, not actively, the doctor means," said Fleda 

" Wei! I won't say but she's a good girl," said Mr. Doug- 
lass in an. abstracted manner, busy with his iron ladle, — 
" she means to be a good girl — she's as clever a girl as you 
need to have !" 

Nobody's gravity stood this, excepting Philetus, in whom 
the principle of fun seemed not to be developed. 

" Miss Einggan, sir," Dr. Quaclienboss went on with a 
most benign expression of countenance,—" Miss Ringgan, 
sir, Mr. Olmney, sets an example to all ladies who — a — 
have had elegant advantages. She gives her patronage to 
the agricultural interest in society." 

"Not exclusively, I hope?" said Mr. Olmney smiling, 
and making the question with his eye of Fleda. But she 
did not meet it. 

" You know," she said rather quickly, and drawing back 
from the fire, " I am of an agricultural turn perforce — in 
uncle Rolf's absence I am going to be a fai'mer myself." 

" So I have heard — so Mrs, Sassitur told me, — but I fear 
— pardon me — you do not look fit to grapple with such a 
bui'den of care." 

Hugh sighed, and Fleda's eyes gave Mr. Olmney a hint 
to be silent. 
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" I am not going to grapple with any thing, sir ; I intend 
to talte things easily." 

" I wish I could take an agricultural turn too," said he 
smiling, " and be of some service to you." . 

"0 1 shall have no lack of service," said Fleda g^yly ; — 
" I am not going unprovided into the business. There is 
my cousin Seth Plumfield, who has engaged himself to be 
my counsellor and instructor in general ; I could not have 
a better ; and Mr. Douglass is to be my right hand ; 1 oc- 
cupying only the quiet and unassuming post of the will, to 
convey the orders of the head to the hand. And for the 
rest, sir, there is Philetus !" 

Mr, Olmnej looked, half iaiighing, at Mr. Skillcom, who 
was at that moment standing with his hands on his sides, 
eying with concentrated gravity the movements of Earl 
Douglass and the doctor. 

" Don't shake your head at him !" said Fleda. " I wish 
vou had come an hour earlier, Mr. Olmney." 

" Why f 

" I was just thinking of coming out here," said Fleda, 
her eyes flashing with hidden fun, — " and Hugh and I were 
both standing in the kitchen, when we heard a tremendous 
shout from the wood-yai-d. Don't laugh, or I can't go on. 
We all ran out, towards the lantern which we saw standing 
thei-e, and so soon as we got near we heard Philetus singing 
out, 'Ho Miss Elster!-— I'm dreadfully on't!' — Why he 
<»lled upon Barby I don't know, unless fiom some notion 
of her general efficiency, though to be sure he was nearer 
her than the sap-boilers and perhaps thought her aid would 
come quickest. And he was iu a hurry, for the cries came 
thick, — 'Mias Elster! — here! — I'm dreadfully on't' — " 

" I don't understand—" 

" No," said Fleda, whose amusement seemed to be in- 
creased by the gentleman's want of understanding, — " and 
neither did we till we came up to him. The silly fellow 
had been sent up fdi' more wood, and splitting a log he had 
put his hand in to keep the cleft, instead of a wedge, and 
when he toolc out the axe the wood pinched hinx.; and he 
had the fate of Milo before his eyes, I suppose, and could 
do nothing but roar. You should have seen the supreme 
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indignation wifcli which Barby took the ax^ and released him 
with 'You're a smart mim, Mr. SkLUcom 1'"— 

" What was the fat« of Milo ?" said Mr. Olmney pres- 
ently. ■ 

" Don't you remeinlDer, — the famous wrestler that in hia 
old age trying to break open a tiee found himself not strong 
enough ; and the wood closing upon his hancla held him 
fast till the wild beasts came and made an end of him. The 
figuie of our unfortunate wood-cutter though, wis hai-dly so 
dignified as that of the old athlete in the statue. — Dr. 
Quackenboss, and Mr, Douglass,— you will come in and see 
us when this ti'oublesome business is done f " 

"It'll be a pretty spell yet," said Earl; — "but the 
doctor, he can go in, — he ha'n't nothin' to do. It don't 
take more'n half a dozen men to keep oae pot a bilin'." 

" Ain't there teu on 'em, Mr. Douglass T said Philetua. 
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In issuing the above works, the publisher flattero himself thit he shall meet 
a literaty and edncattonal want which has long been ur^nlly felt by fomilies 
and echoola, no less than by the general leader The present active oiroula- 
tiou of intelligence in all classes of -r letj, d mnnds the con=lint use of au- 
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t books of I'efirenoa. Labor-saving maehinery has 
beoome na essential in the acquisition of knowledge, as in the application of 
tlie praotical arto. 

Moat of the enoyclopffidias in popnlar use aca on an Bstensive scale, oontain 
a large quanUty of matter wbich is seldom referced to, and can only be obtained 
at couBiderable e.ipenEe. Indispensable to public libraries, and to tbe student 
mboso tesearolies embrace a wide field, they often exceed the demands, no less 
than the means of the intelligent reader, who wishes mereiy to take a rapid 
survey of the general branches of knowledge. 

Tlie present series of popular manuals is intended not for pcofcaaioiial 
scholars, bnt for the great mass of American readers. Ko labor nor expense 
has bsen spared in this preparation which could more perfectly adapt them to 
their infeniled purpose. They haye been edited with great care by able sci- 
entific and hlerary men. Tbe materials have been drawn from a great variety 
of sources. In a small compass, they oontain the essence of many large and 
valuable works. The snbjaols are brought doivji to the latest dates, and pre- 
sented witli all the complelenesa and accuracy which could ba seeured by the 
experience and industry of the editors. 

The wliote series furnishes a collectiott of manuals adapted both for the 
uaa of classes and for general referetu^e, presenting a lucid and comprehensive 
view of general History and Geography, litoratui'e and the Fine Arts, Bi- 
ography, and the Sciences and Useful Arts. 

Tiie Hand-Book of Literatnre and the Fine Arts 

Embraces al! terms of Logic and Rhetoric, Crititasm, Stylo, and Language ; 
sketches of works wMcb stand as types of their age or tongue ; reviews of 
all systems of philosophy and theology, both of ancient and modern times ; 
and a complete series of the history of literature among aU nations, made up 
wholly from original sources- All the most important terms of common and 
international law, all technical words and phrases employed in theology and 
philcsophy, and a number of scientific and historical phrases which have 
become tlimiliflrized Ui Litewtiu'e have been included. The explanaiions are 
not ©onfiDed to mere definitions ; wheeever it has been found iieoesBary, 
illustrative woodcuts have been introduced, which will greatly aasial the 
reader in his knowledge of architectural terms. In Art, the departments o! 
Piunting, Sculpture, and Architecture have been treated as fully and cure- 
iblly as the nature and limits of the work would permit. While a mere 
teohnical array of terms has been avoided, care has been taken to eaplain «11 
the words, and phrases of art-oriticism have been defined at some [cngth, 
as of interest and value to the general reader, especially since critimm haa 
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The Hand-Book of Biography 

Is founded vu Maiiiider'a euoellunt work, the oompiler having cncleavotod to 
preaerve the oonipaotneae, while he has improved upon the fidelity and eom- 
prehensivenesi of his originat. Hi) has re-written most of tho aiticlea, 
either to enlarge or condense Ihem ; and has added a vast nnmber of names, 
especially of American men of eminenee, and those who have died ainee 
former vrotka jvere prepared. In all caeeE he has coDsuited the most relialile 
anthocitieE, and given as mnch autbentic informatian under esoh hand aa 
«ou!d bs condensed into the allotted spaoe. 

The Hand-Book of the V»eM Arts 

Inoludes a deaeriptioa of the improvemenls and dieooveriee of tie present 
advanced stale of science, as well as a history of their gradual development. 
It will ooDvey as fai' aa the limits of the volume will permit, the greatest pos- 
sible amount of information ooneeFning the subjects treated of, tbat oonld be 
combined in a work at once intended for popular use and private refei'ence. 
Very inany of tlie publications issued in this country have added little to tho 
knovrledgc previously eiis^ng in regard to its products, nianafactures, or 
oapabilities. Based, as all snch works necessarily are, upon conlemporaneons 
English productions, reference to tlie statistics nnd local pecniiarities of this 
country is rarely found in their pages. It is hoped that iu this Hand-Book 
of the (Jseful Arts, a step in advance has been made in ohronichng the pro- 
gress in Art to which the United States so rapidly and with such eioellenoe 



The Haad-Book of the Sciences 

Contains a brief esplaiiation of sciendfio and techiiiosl terms, togiitlier I'itL 
hielorioal notices, descriptions of machinery, and oUier information requisite 
to enable the reader to gain an intelligent view of the nomenclature of ths 
sciences, and their sneceasiTe discoveries. 



The Hand-Book of Geography 

Is a complete, universal Gai^tteer, showing tho present relations =f the dif- 
ferent conntriea of the world, with the numerous changes that are constantly 
oocurring oarefoUy noted to the present nionieut. 
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G. P. PUT.VAM'9 NBIV PUBLICAHONS, 

Tlie Hand-Book of History and Chronology 

Has already appeared aniec the titla of tlie " World's Progress," and has 
met with signal favor from tlie public. WhaleTer erroi's have crept into 
tha previonE edition will be oareiully corrected, and tlio latest intelligonBe 
embodied in its pages. 

It will be perceived from the above slight description, that the present series 
forms an encyelopiedia of the most comprehengive charBotec, easy of conanlta- 
tion, authentic ill its statements, and afforded at a moderate price. The pub- 
fcfaer is persoadad that he is greatlj promoting the interesta of sound knowledge 
ill thia country by ite issue, and he ooiiOdently anticipates for it a wide cicoula. 
tlon, and a long career of utility. 



Soliees of Ihe " World's Pr^freas." 

'' The World's Progress ptesenta an immense mass of information, hiBtK>ri- 
oal, biographieal, geographical, roythologiaal, literary and seientifio, which can 
be found in no other single volume." — So. Lit. (lax. 

" The world's whole history — its chconolo^es, races, battles, eras, great man, 
wonderful events; indeed, every thing worth recording is compressed in alpha- 
betical manner within the cover of tins rare volume. It is a little lihrory in it- 
self — an Enoyclopcedin full of tlie right hind of data, in the briefest pos^ble 
shape. Mr. Futnam has published many noble works, bnt few more usefnl 
than " The World's ProgreBS."~JVeui Yoiker. 

"This unique oontribution to our literature is a library in itself, and we 
would rather enjoy the reputation of moking and oompiiiug this really extraor- 
dinary hook than almost any other work of tjie season. 

" Every young man should get it at once, and keep it close at hand, and ha 
will soon find that his education is going on. No parent can give a better pre- 
sent to his child than this most usefnl moral manual of history.'' — C/irislian 
Times. 

'' This is about the most remarkable book we have seen. It is a monument 
of industry and loaearoh— an unparalleled embodiment of stafestical knowledge, 
and 3 paragon of methodical arrangement. It is a volume of 700 pages of his- 
torical facts, dates, and memoranda, condensed almost beyond precedent, and 
compressed with so much skill and judgment as to afford a complete and 
thoroughly intelligible indei of events. Prefixed to this treasury of knowledge 
is a chart of history. We would nut be without this volume for many times its 
cost." — Commercial Advertiser. 



. , ^es, full of fects, BO anangod and class, fied as to be al- 
ways easily found. It commends itself to nil, who like ourselves, find the need 
of every sort of Cme-saving help in literary labor.''— iWti/i. Quarterly Rts. 
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G. P. PUTNAM'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

¥li« AlUnmbra, Ulnstrnted. 
TliB A!liainbra. Br WAaHiHOTOii liiynra. New edition, mth Ita-gi uddilio^B. 
lllnatnited by 14bBaiitlful engravingB on wood, by tiie best eiigifir ere, from de- 



na by F. 0. C. DAjiLEr. Svo. Dark eloth, estm g 
i edges, $i ; moroooo extra, very eliignut rieiJy gUt bc 
elegmt volume is the last of tliBlUnetrated Series. TheanbJ 
iag % combine tu Tender tlifs a peaullaily attraatlTe Tolume t 
■' The Albtunhra is one of the most flnlslied aad Asdustjngoi Mr. Irvins'snoirke. It junmaeai 
tho elaborate polish of tlio Slioti:li Book. The spTeodor of diction, and iniLsLesJ ^w of ^onla, 

"Tills Is one of Itvlug'B moat poetlcsl and boautihil works, a1>onndiDa In those exqo^te pie- 



Tliis elegBot volume is the last of tlie lUnstrated Series. The anbject, and Hie grac^UI mods 
0fImndlL3igi(, combine to render tlifs A peaullaily attraotlTe Tolumo fhr presentation. 



__ __. log's moat poetlcfil a 

la, which, aldtough mere wora-ptanUag- 
1^, broiithli^ t:ArivosJ'— Southern lAt. G- 



New editions, io new and imifona aWe, 
" Skbtoh-Book," and "Alhaueb4..'' Sc 
morocco extra, best style, $24. 



[ration I It is inAceA s coiiiplotlou^ftCncK, & whioh these days of liaste 

ebonld rejoice, n5 ti biight apot of aKceplSon.'" — ■Soma Sottmal. ' 

Kew Porfa'sit of Wasiiingloa Irving. 

Skotuhod fVom life, in erttyons, ty OiuBLEa Mabtin, Esq,, raid eiigrnvod in tli 
finest style, on Steel, by F. Hii-PIK. Bingle copies, 50 oia. ; proofb on lai'g 
piiper, $1 SO. 

tedtoenan ale,p rem h » edged fldellty of ei 



C^h cb ie tme ottiiv/ 
Ilk 'hit tlie wurtrl 
ad what many woulii 

1UMMJ££cdoU^ courtly 



i,, ». 



a t of Wil in tnl u Brynii 

I from life, in cnrvon? by Char 
IB best Btylo, bj ILIM4N Single copies, 5 
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G. P. Putnam's new publications. 

TUe Sbakspeare (Hft-Beok. 
Tales of tlie Girlhood ot ShakBpeare's Heroinea. By Mrs. Cowdiw Clakkb, Au- 
tliorof tho " Coaootdaiioe to Shakspeora," with 10 Hue IliuatntiioiiB on atool, 
conaiating of the fbUowing sabieote: — Portia — View of Cnwdov CaBtlo— Portrait 
of Helena— View of Venice— Windsor Caatle—Potijait of Inabella— The Town- 
HrII, Fadua— Elsinore, Mid tlie Forest of Ardenne* — A View of Verona. Jina 
edition, onlargepapBr. Firat and Saoond Sorics, 8vo., elegantly boniid, cloth, $4. 
lliis ia s oliBrming Gift-Book Bit yaai^ peisotiB, while It Is not at sH unsnltod fm tbe mast 
ana eiiltiTatod lady. 



"LetBTOtyboflyboythessTalea Froln motbWB sad aanghtora 

"^fra. Cowdmi Clarke, wliose 'CancDrdaqce of Shak^p^are ' show. 
-. .V. — -.!_ ,._ inma her appreclallon of ■^■""'"" ""'""" '" " 



lasiery of Bis l' 



riie dGGiEn la one tbat nonltl nfibrd ample play to alivelyand symnitlieUc Imagination: and 
re bomia to aaytliattJie IngenlDQBthoi^ht la admirably caiTledoiit/^-^£o»t?04t Mir. <7mv9L 



Thu Memorifll: 



The Sac lAlerarg Oift-Booh. 

n gsnyenlr of Genius and Vlrtae< 

■z E. Hewitt. With splendid Dlustrations i 



S, G. Qoodhioh, 
E. W. Gbi3woi,i>, 
BisTiop OF Jahaioa, 
A. DnaASBE, 
M.BB. "Z. A. Lewis, 
IEjiua C EKEimr 
Qiio. P. MoiJUB 
PiiOF. Gillespie 

terita, amply oompeiL. r 
eontrllniUons Ufa anp 
Bttacliod to bolldsy fl 
tbe mont pTeaali^ p 

final cle^e ol e:.eeil n 



to tbis beaaUfDl valnme are the M 
N. P. WiLua, 
E. H. WalwoBth, 



E, H. Stoddabd, 
J. R. TiiOHi-aoN, 

MbS. nAUIUNGTOB 

Mna, Oakeb Sana 
Aj-iok R Neal, 



JoiiM Nbai, 

E.' L. mIooon, 
G. P. E. Jaitbs, 



biitots, d atniEmahai 1>» 
-'"■- hoad of te e'aaa. 



'oA baa been laanod In thle i 



■':irSE 



lepnfaHnn 
-A«Dnrt 



Ifi wlllEIL 



lin- Bncli a Hat ol 



which has Issued fii 

Bnral Honrs. By Silss Gnniter. 



iiiie.wewlll only Bey that most of tho rH\i.: 

„. ituro. arc repi'eaentaa. Many of their artlclpa 

cBl ojfeonflDU. however, the work has no anporior 1 
rican press."— jliSores State BegUter. 



a of flncly cotored ntaBtrations. 1 yi 
uwjo exti'a, IT. 
lOok— the pesnlt of tbe oomlilnoa effort of gooil i 



IlluBtrnted by s, » 
ejttre,t6; r-- 

otasrvant mind, ii 

■iloro ffldUblla to - — - . .. 

"ThIslBone of Ihemoatdellghtfalbottke wehi ^ . 

" This la a dollelitfal bocft, ointidnliig, Id the Ibrm of a di 
person ofonItivA£ionaudretlnQmeDt;ofonawhobad aa eye I 
real meaning, tbe nataral olaocla and phenomena around her. 
ofeilhert'Whltea'HallonalHletaryolSelhorne.' 'Kuril Honia' la jn: 
<i)y.tga<iL Open wheiayonwll],^ma) Sndiamethtnsotlntaeit''- 



aqnore 8vo. Cloth 
CS3 inioor ieantles that 



>rtliednw- 
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S. p. I'ln^NAJIS HEW PUBLIOATIOHS, 



Poems B; Samnel 6 
Illifltrale! wins 
Onev 

"Aeolc 
fcnoy— tJe 


eooai 


b n f 3 £ raved oi Wooo 
tots, md BhuH'U^ po«tla 


■■One t 




OafhiiriBS^ftoiii^ 


droppeipLB u 


iS?t£StS 


8c whoM jonth has Bern 
Uio old geutlemon, having 

Btr^TO wiU oh™ Ow ^^tfd ,;at. m well 



Tlie eirThMd of Slink^qieate's Heroines. 

By Mabt Cowdeh Olabke, Author of "The Conoordsinoe to ahakBpcarc." 
UlDStmCed witli Sdh Engravings on Steel- Pn>!e, 25 cents euoh part. Also in 
two Yolunies, oloth, gUi, ga 60. 

L — PoOTii, with Porti'dt on Steel. 

II. — Tbb Thahe's Daoohter, with a View of Cawdor Cnstte. 
1II.—HELENA; tho Physidiui'H Daughter. With Portrait. 
IV. — Deboehoha; the Magnjfloo's Child. Witli flno View of Venliiu. 
v.— Meo add Alice; the Merry Maida of "Windsor. With » View of 

Windaor. 
VI. — IsiBELii; tho Votarosa. With Portrait. 
VII.— Kathaiune and Bianoa; the Shrew and the Demum- With o View of 

Vni.— OenKi.u; the Rose of Elsinorc. With a View of Haiiioro. 
IX.— SoaALTBD AMD Celia; the Friends. Witli a View of the B'oreM of 

Ardennes. 
X. — JuuBT ; the WMte Dove of Verona. With a View of Verona. 

"An orlghial and ifeliidlonB idea, well ejceoted, and Tety eweelly written."— .ffonw JSxmHlt 

"Estreoiely well d.aT]Q."^Sv&tlno Posi^ 

'■■WorUiv to rani: beside the flelightinl 'Tales' by ZiMni."-TSco*8i»a«. 

'■Mrs. <3owd6n Clarke, whose i^Coneoidance of Shakapcare" Gbows sudi msBteiy of the 
letter of the poet's works, now erlnwE her appreelatJon of thar scMt In a Gerlas of flcttona 
onUtlad ' The Girlliood of ShakBpcarE's Heroines.' "-—JHekma's Soutehoia Jiamitiee. 

" TliB design Is ono that wonld affOrd ample play lo a lively and tmnpatheUc ime^aaon, imd 
we are hound to saf that tbe IngenlouE thoDght la admirablii' esHlM ont,"— ZonAHi M>ntltie 



A Sojourn in the Old Dominion. By tho Hon. J. P. KenhMjY. IllHatnilfld wilh 
■Twenty Fine Sngmvings on Wood, from Orighiid Designs by Strothei. To 
one Ifiige volumo, 12mo., doth, $2 00. 



" Swallow Bam Is one of the few American clDBdcs. It la Etr Virginia life wIiM the Bkelot- 
twok or Brscebridge Hull Is fto- that of England— not less -siYid, not leas tme. Tho illoaliadonB 
e€ IhlB edition urn by a Vhphiinn of renmrSsble ftbUtaea as a mere artist, and deserving of an 
eminent rank also as a humorlslL Tho book cannot Wl of being one of tlie most pcpiilM 
Illustrated voiiiimE tl.nt has appealed in Amatiea."— JJ. W. S — "' '■ " 



the very hlghast eflorts of At 
\y describ&L lie fealuras of t 



ft and mannera uo the best ever drawn. The work Is eininentty a ^eudld 
nuwt excellent and intcreBtiQE V'^tfAa<^if>o"-^ZouiBviUs JbvrnaL 
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